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Preface 


This book has been written with a grant from the Faculty of Humanities, 
Stockholm University, for studies in early modern state formation and mili- 
tary development. There are many who have been helpful in various ways, 
and only a few can be mentioned here. 

Originally, the study was part of a research project that Harald Gustafsson, 
now Professor of History at Lund University, initiated in 1992. Another part 
of my research in that project was published by Routledge in 2000 as Warfare 
at Sea, 1500-1650: Maritime Conflicts and the Tiansformation of Europe. Harald 
Gustafsson’s interest in placing early modern Nordic state formation in a 
theoretical and international perspective was easy to combine with my own 
interest of finding some kind of pattern in the development of European 
fiscal-military states. Without his enthusiasm for starting our project it is 
doubtful if this book would have been written. 

Professor Jeremy Black invited me to write the study as a part of the 
Warfare and History series. Professor Black has also patiently read the drafts 
of the manuscript and tried to improve it in style and content. I am very 
thankful for both his help and the many stimulating ideas about military 
and political transformation that he has developed over more than a 
decade. 

For many years I have discussed early modern Swedish military and naval 
history with several Swedish and Finnish historians. I especially wish to 
thank Professor Gunnar Artéus of the Swedish Defence College, Stockholm, 
Professor Jan Lindegren of Uppsala University and Professor Nils-Erik 
Villstrand of Abo Academy, Finland, not only for stimulating discussions but 
also for much seminal research, which has markedly improved our under- 
standing of the Swedish fiscal-military state. I have also been very fortunate 
to become acquainted with Dr Gunner Lind of Copenhagen University and 
Niels M. Probst, whose studies of Danish-Norwegian military and naval 
history have been very valuable for me. In the Netherlands, Professor J.R. 
Bruijn of Leiden University has for many years been a very helpful guide to 
modern research about the Dutch navy. I also wish to thank Professor 
Magnus Mörner, Professor Enrique Martinez Ruiz and Dr Magdalena de 
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Pazzis Pi Corrales, who invited me to present part of an early version of 
Chapter 5 at a conference for Spanish and Swedish historians in Madrid in 
1997. 

Many graduate students in the Historical Department of Stockholm 
University have helped me with comments, ideas, questions and informa- 
tion. In this preface, I must limit my thanks to a few with whom I have 
co-operated closely for several years: Dr Jonas Nordin, Dr Mats Hallenberg, 
Kaj Janzon, Ingvar Sjöblom and Klas Östman. 

The customary apologies to the family for having been absent and 
absorbed with research and writing are superfluous as my wife Yeo Sang Kum 
and our daughter Jihi are both at least as absorbed in their work and studies as 
Iam in mine. I am thankful that we share this interest in trying to be creative. 
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PROLOGUE 


State and society in early modern Europe 


From the middle of the second millennium Ap, Europe became important to 
the rest of the globe. State formation and military transformation in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe are central parts of the foundation 
of the modern world. Historians and social scientists have sought the roots of 
different political and socio-economic configurations in modern Europe in 
the way that various interests were induced to support the early modern 
development of strong states. In traditional political history, dominated by 
empirical research carried out during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the period from 1500 to 1700 meant the rise of the national states, the 
growth of centralised and bureaucratic government and the development of 
permanent armed forces controlled by increasingly powerful rulers. 
Conversely, it also meant the decline of feudal aristocracy, local autonomy, 
representative institutions and improvised armed forces. Permanent armed 
forces and bureaucrats of middle-class origin were regarded as instruments of 
ambitious rulers in their efforts to suppress other power-holders and increase 
unity in European societies. The result of these ambitions was the absolute, 
centralised and bureaucratic state, where resources were extracted from society 
in order to finance military forces and wars. Historical sociologists, and histo- 
rians with ambitions to provide general explanations for historical change, 
have until recently placed much emphasis on coercion and power struggles, 
where centralising forces got the upper hand in the end.! 

In recent decades, new lines of historical explanation have gained in impor- 
tance, not the least through an increased interest in local history and detailed 
research about the interaction between traditional elites and rulers. In these 
explanations, compromise, consensus and co-operation between rulers and elites 
are emphasised, and the part played by the people and their communal organisa- 
tions in state formation is underlined. Kings, even supposedly absolute rulers, are 
seen as political managers with limited power resources, which they used with 
more or less skill. The role of bureaucracy is diminished and the continued 
importance of traditional elite groups in local administration and local power 
structures are emphasised. Absolutism as an important and well-defined phase 
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in European history and a precursor of the modern state has increasingly been 
challenged, and the continuity between late medieval and early modern 
European history has been put in focus. In these perspectives, it is consensus, 
the integration of various interests behind the states and co-operation among 
elite groups, rather than coercion from above, which gave strength to the 
states. The absolute state has also been interpreted as the final stage and reor- 
ganisation of feudalism in Europe (late feudalism or organised feudalism), an 
interpretation that emphasises that early modern power was still based upon 
land ownership and the exploitation of peasants. However, even this conflict- 
oriented interpretation underlined continuity rather than change.” 

This book is written from a different perspective to any of these lines of 
explanation. If a single keyword should be selected, it is organisation rather than 
coercion or consensus. Other important concepts are transformation, innova- 
tion and entrepreneurship in politics and administration. Its main ambition is 
to emphasise that the emergence of the fiscal-military state as a complex organisa- 
tion was a decisive change in European history. Its rise as a new type of social 
structure transformed the relations between state and society. The state devel- 
oped from an arena for political interaction and a source of legitimacy for 
socio-economic forces into an articulated and centralised organisation with 
both an apparatus for resource extraction and a capability to use armed force 
independently of the local power structures in society. This transformation 
was the result of innovative and entrepreneurial activities by rulers, elites and 
men with ambitions to join the elite. The fiscal-military states were not inde- 
pendent of surrounding societies, but they had become new and coherent 
power structures of their own with resources controlled by central power- 
holders. They employed men who derived their power and incomes from 
loyalty to a centrally determined policy, rather than from the socio-economic 
network of power created by land-owners and private entrepreneurs in busi- 
ness. Central power-holders still had to interact with local power-holders, but 
the development of centralised organisations with the ability to use and 
control violence and with a territorial network of contacts gave them new 
opportunities in that interaction process.? 

In this perspective, the fiscal-military state was not an inherently oppressive 
instrument. Nor was it the traditional medieval system of co-operation 
between rulers and local elites in a slightly different shape. It was a complex 
organisation, a new type of social system with a dynamic and logic of its own 
and with a remarkable potential for growth. Much of this potential was only 
realised in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with the rise of large 
corporations and the welfare state. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it was the new ability to centralise and redistribute resources to professional 
groups that controlled the use of violence which had important effects. The 
fiscal-military states strengthened the power of centralised decision-makers, 
they opened new career paths into the elite groups, and they created more 
marked boundaries between societies governed by different states. Early and 
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efficient fiscal-military states gained increased power and territory, while less 
efficient states diminished in importance or disappeared altogether. The tradi- 
tional tasks of rulers — to enforce law and order and to protect society from 
external threats — became markedly easier to achieve with a fiscal-military 
state than with states that could only co-ordinate autonomous social forces. 
The bonds between various local communities within a territorial state also 
became stronger. For the common people, the growth of the fiscal-military 
states meant increased taxation and sometimes military conscription, but it 
might also have meant better protection against external threats, internal 
violence and arbitrary rule by local power-holders. 

Europe before the advent of the state as a complex organisation had been a 
continuum of small societies where much of the economic, judicial and mili- 
tary power was concentrated with local elite groups: feudal lords, city 
oligarchs and power-holders in the Church. Some members of these local 
elites supported the rise of these states or were even their initiators. Other 
traditional power-holders regarded them as a threat and resisted them, even if 
that meant that the state was seriously weakened or disappeared in competi- 
tion with more efficient fiscal-military states. Recent research has emphasised 
that the state required co-operation from the local elites in order to extract 
resources and that this co-operation was often forthcoming. However, the 
implication of this may also be that it was those members of the local elites 
who co-operated with the state who gained in power, while those who did 
not lost in importance. ‘Conversely, a state that could co-ordinate its own 
interests with the authority and patronage that traditional local elites enjoyed 
among the common people had easier access to local resources. It could raise 
taxes or conscript soldiers and seamen with greater efficiency and less local 
resistance. The elite groups might trade their local authority for increased 
influence over the central state, or they might use this authority in the interest 
of the state in exchange for even more local power guaranteed by the fiscal- 
military state. 

In historical explanations, the rise of the fiscal-military states can be 
treated as a social innovation that increased the division of labour and made 
it possible to take advantage of economies of scale and specialisation. It was 
a new combination of competencies and resources that changed society and 
contributed to a great transformation of Europe, because resources were 
used with greater efficiency. Countries with limited population and modest 
economic resources might become powerful by creating efficient states that 
reallocated social resources into complex organisations for the use and 
control of violence. As complex organisations, the states required adminis- 
trators and officers who combined professionalism with loyalty to the 
policy of the state. This opened up the opportunity for a bureaucratic 
career (hierarchical, professional and more or less full-time employment) to 
men with ability, ambition and loyalty. That process created new opportuni- 
ties for social rise in a society that was otherwise dominated by inherited 
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socio-economic power. If the states provided oppertunities for social rise by 
promotion in their service, they might stimulate creativity and efficiency 
and release pent-up social forces that improved the use of the resources of 
the society. As a permanent framework for social acevity, complex organisa- 
tions might accumulate and develop adrmiserative, operational and 
technical experience. They could gather tax registers and gain military 
capability as well as managerial competence and know-how about the 
production and use of advanced weapons. These sccumulated assets might 
be used for both increased control of the society and the development of 
more sophisticated systems of violence control: armies, navies and new types 
of military technology. 

Regarded as an innovation that changed society, the fiscal-military state is a 
part of the explanation of the dramatic rise in economic and political impor- 
tance of Europe in the world between 1500 and 1800. Europe was 
increasingly the centre of a worldwide economy, and European political and 
military power had begun to penetrate various parts of the world. By 1800, 
the Atlantic economy had become the motor of an economic transformation 
that in a few generations created the industrial world. Europe had by 1800 
achieved an ability to combine human and natural resources in forms that 
created economic productivity and military-political power in a more effi- 
cient way than ever before in human history. The explanations for this 
transformation may be found in several spheres: economy, technology, science, 
culture and social relations. One part of the explanation is that the European 
fiscal-military states organised social, economic and technical resources in a 
way that promoted specialisation, economic growth and transformation and 
increased European ability to project power to other continents. The security 
and centralised authority provided by this type of state were preconditions for 
economic and political activities outside the boundaries set by earlier corpo- 
rate bodies that offered protection: the feudal manor, the village, the guild, the 
city. This increased economic and social mobility and made private invest- 
ments in new know-how and organisational structures easier and more 
profitable. 

The European fiscal-military state might thus be analysed as a new form of 
human co-operation and co-ordination. One essential feature of this state was 
that it was based on a double contractual relationship, one between rulers and 
the society and another between rulers and their armed forces. The rulers 
raised taxes from society in exchange for protection, violence control and 
stability. They used these resources to pay their armed forces, which were the 
instruments the rulers used to enforce the services the society paid for, 
services that were essential for stability and security. It was essential that the 
basic features of these contractual relationships were upheld continuously, 
otherwise the state and its armed forces would become a purely predatory 
and parasitic organisation. If societies did not pay taxes when armed forces 
had been raised, or if rulers used the armed forces to extract more resources 
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without providing the services, the societies would turn anarchic. If the armed 
forces were not paid, or if they used their power to become an interest group 
that coerced both rulers and societies to their own advantage, they ceased to 
be useful as operational instruments of rulers interested in creating stable 
social relationships based on a monopoly of violence. These problems were 
not hypothetical — they appear frequently in the history of Europe and of 
other civilisations with states. Contractual relationships of this complex char- 
acter were difficult to develop in competition with traditional concepts of 
social order and protection where local communities defended themselves 
with locally controlled resources or sent contingents of locally organised 
forces rather than taxes to serve in national defence. 

Contractual relationships of a complex character, involving many individ- 
uals and interest groups and respected by rulers, elites, subjects and armed 
men, was a new type of social institution (rule of human interaction) with a 
great potential for the transformation of state and society. This new type of 
social institution interacted with the growth of more complex and efficient 
organisations. When major parts of a society respected complex relationships 
with other parts of that society, states and other types of complex organisation 
had wide scope for further growth. Modern welfare states, as well as organisa- 
tions of the industrial, financial and commercial world, are based on the 
institution that contractual obligations are normally fulfilled and can be 
enforced with small transaction costs. Resources concentrated in complex 
organisations and controlled from the centre, which in turn are monitored by 
those who provide the resources (tax-payers, the financial market) may have 
an enormous dynamic potential as such organisations concentrate and trans- 
form the interests, trust and loyalty of many individuals into action. But the 
extensive division of labour that modern society and its many organisations 
are based on requires that transaction costs between various parts of the 
society are low, that obligations can be enforced at a low cost and that uncer- 
tainty is reduced by stable rules of human interaction. 

This was unusual in early modern Europe, but societies where this interac- 
tion between new social institutions and organisations had begun to work 
could aggregate different economic, political and regional interests behind 
large and efficient organisations for war. In geopolitical competition this 
might be a decisive advantage. States that were known to be reliable in 
fulfilling their obligations towards their taxpayers could also raise credit (use 
future income in advance) at favourable rates of interest. With a broad base of 
resources and aggregated interests, they could maintain and expand complex 
military organisations and successfully compete with other states where 
contracts were less respected, transaction costs were higher and various inter- 
ests had less ability to co-operate. The combination of many interests, 
aggregated by mutually respected obligations, and innovative use of organisa- 
tions might well be regarded as the institutional base of the early modern 
European transformation. 
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Problems and concepts in this study 


This study argues that the relations between state and society in Western 
Europe underwent a major and decisive transformation from the late fifteenth 
century to the late seventeenth century. The European states gained an effec- 
tive monopoly of violence within well-defined boundaries, and they developed 
permanently organised armed forces that provided the states with the opera- 
tional capability to provide protection and stability. The increasing political 
aggregation of interests around the state as a monopoly wielder of violence or 
seller of protection and the development of permanent armed forces are here 
regarded as two intertwined parts of the state-formation process. States became 
strong if political compromises could be reached around efficient military 
organisations upholding a monopoly of violence and protecting various 
interest groups against external threats and violent internal power struggles. 
The study is primarily an analysis of this transformation process in the 
Spanish monarchy, the Dutch Republic and Sweden, the three European 
states that first developed strong permanent armies and navies. Rather than 
attempting to explain the development in all European states or make a 
detailed analysis of only one state, it is an attempt to explain why three states 
in different parts of Europe, with widely divergent political and constitutional 
traditions and very different socio-economic structures, became pioneers as 
fiscal-military states. 

In order to explain that, the interest is focused on the growth of organisa- 
tional capability (administration of resource extraction, permanent armed 
forces run by the state) and the forms of active participation from elite groups 
and broader strata of the population in decision-making and administration. 
Active and innovative participants in the process of change — rulers, members 
of the elite, administrators and officers — are in this analysis regarded as social 
entrepreneurs who rose to power by successful innovative behaviour. As 
entrepreneurs with the skills to handle new types of organisation, they rein- 
vigorated the ruling elite. The book is also a study of the use of market 
(mercenaries, tax farmers, etc.) and hierarchy (organisational structures) to 
control and co-ordinate the activities of the state. The early modern states 
made extensive use of the market for purposes that were later placed under 
the control of state administrators. State formation was very much a process of 
learning which form of administration was most suited for various types of 
co-ordination and control. 

The early modern state, where the state was the centre of an organisational 
structure with operational capability, replaced an earlier type of state that, with 
some simplification, may be called the medieval state. That state was essen- 
tially a political arena for decision-making and the handling of conflicts, a 
source of legality for violent actions and a framework for co-ordination of 
armed forces mobilised by social forces.’ In medieval societies, the ability to 
use armed force operationally was vested with local power: land-owners, 
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cities, local militias, even various parts of the Church. A state without a fiscal- 
military organisation could not effectively claim a monopoly of violence in 
society and might be overwhelmed by armed social and political forces that 
settled their conflicts using violence. The new military and bureaucratic 
organisations could not act independently of the societies but, by being more 
efficient users of limited resources, they provided the interest groups who 
supported them with political leverage. This gave the fiscal-military state the 
ability to act with a degree of autonomy in relation to established elite groups 
(feudal aristocrats, autonomous cities, bishops) as well as against protesting 
lower-class groups. If they were able to do so with success, they promoted 
domestic peace, thus improving the economy and increasing the tax base for 
further growth of the state. A positive cycle of resource extraction, stability 
and an increasing resource base had been established.® 

This is not the same as the traditional idea of how absolutism grew in a 
coercion—extraction cycle.” In that analytical framework, the new type of state 
suppressed representative institutions and based its authority on the ability to 
use violence in order to coerce its subjects, thus extracting the resources to 
pay for its armed forces and fiscal bureaucracy. The early development of 
strong fiscal-military states cannot be traced back to the suppression of estates 
and established elite groups. Rather, it was based on active participation of 
estates and elites, where political and organisational innovations interacted and 
the authority and patronage of local power-holders could be mobilised to 
support the state. But the innovations were important, and they made the 
fiscal-military state into something qualitatively different from the medieval 
state. Institutions promoting complex webs of contractual relationships 
between subjects, rulers and armed forces made it possible for the state to 
enforce a monopoly of violence with operational resources under its control. 
Such institutions were the result of creative activities where rulers bargained 
with estates, local elites and various interests groups about resources and chan- 
nelled these resources into innovative organisations for military activity. The 
older power structures were mobilised for a more ambitious policy and in that 
process were transformed rather than suppressed. Those elite groups that were 
open to new talent and innovators might be reinvigorated; those that closed 
their ranks declined and gradually lost their controlling positions. 

The new organisations required an administration with knowledge about 
local conditions and power to enforce centrally determined policies locally. 
This gave political leverage to power groups that were willing to mobilise 
their prestige, authority and patronage in order to support the extraction of 
resources on the local level. It might increase their access to the new 
centralised organisations with their vast possibilities for patronage and chances 
for careers, and it might persuade the state to support and improve the privi- 
leges of those local elites that supported the state. Military organisations and 
the centralised states also required officers and bureaucrats with both ability 
and social prestige who were willing to become full-time professionals. The 
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new career paths of officers and civilian administrators, and the opportunities 
for patronage and social rise that they offered, reflected a situation in which 
the state required men whose social prestige was dependent on loyalty to the 
organisation. Bureaucracy became a new form of exercising power in society, 
power based on a position in a complex organisation rather than in the socio- 
economic structure. These organisations became social escalators for new 
talent, but for established groups with the ability to change their attitudes they 
opened up new possibilities for power and social control. 

Earlier studies of armies in this period have paid much attention to the 
tactics and technology of war but little heed to the spread of new organisa- 
tional frameworks and even less to the connections between these frameworks 
and political transformation. In this study, the ‘motor of change’ is the 
bargaining process about political and organisational innovations to enforce a 
monopoly of violence and an efficient defence. If this process of bargaining 
and innovation around complex contractual relationships is handled with skill 
by the participants, it may create a stronger state based on consensus around 
political compromises and an efficient military organisation. Such an organisa- 
tion may use and develop advanced tactics and technology, which will give the 
state tools for an ambitious foreign policy. Compared with much recent 
research in early modern history, which emphasises that rulers and elites used 
traditional forms of co-operation more efficiently, this study emphasises inno- 
vative and entrepreneurial achievements in state formation. The innovations 
we are looking for are new combinations of resources and new social and 
political institutions. Institutions must change ifnew combinations of resources 
or socio-technical inventions are to be successful. Innovations may therefore 
often meet resistance from established interests. 

The book has the ambition to say something new about connections 
between events and structures, and this has stimulated the exploration of 
different scholarly traditions. Political history has much to say about how 
various interests met in conflicts or joined in compromises but little about 
how the states organised their activities. Economic history has not been much 
interested in how states extracted and organised social resources or how new 
forms of protection influenced economic activities. The development of mili- 
tary and naval organisations — usually studied by specialised military and naval 
historians — has seldom been integrated into the process of state formation: 
increased taxes, and political and administrative centralisation. Recent 
attempts to make war into the driving force behind state formation in early 
modern Europe have focused either on warfare as a growing fiscal problem or 
on tactics, strategy and technology rather than on the development of military 
organisations. Aggregation of political interests and the rise of complex 
contractual relationships in society are seldom discussed as part of the trans- 
formation of warfare. Sociological explanations of state formation and 
bureaucracy as historical phenomena have not used modern theories about 
organisations. 
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There are notable exceptions to all such generalisations, but several recent 
attempts to explain state formation and the changing way of warfare from 
1500 to 1700 have left the organisational perspective or the political perspec- 
tive, or both, out of focus. This book is written with the idea that a focus on 
these two aspects might give us a new perspective on the transformation 
process. 


as by various autonomous jaN enanes. ` The ale structures of warfare 
were to only a very limited extent permanent organisations controlled by 


states. The organisations that existed were sinple and required few profes- 
sional administrators. Some states owned a few warships, a few had small 
permanent units of cavalry or infantry, and most had begun to acquire 
artillery. Rulers had forces of armed guards as gart of their household and as 
garrisons on their castles, but similarly most powerful feudal lords and many 
bishops had groups of armed retainers. Those who were wealthy enough to 
afford it — sovereigns, land-owning magnates, bishops and cities — had built 
castles and city walls to protect themselves against foreign and domestic 
enemies and local disturbances. ! 

Military power was diffuse and existed as part of various social institutions 
of a predominantly local character. In times of war, the actual fighting was 
dominated by these locally controlled groups, which were connected only 
conditionally to the rulers and whose loyalty to the state depended on their 
degree of interest in the success of the war. If they did not co-operate with 
the ruler, his authority might crumble into insignificance; if they were hostile 
they might overthrow him; and if they disagreed with each other they might 
start a civil war. Local power-holders in medieval Europe usually believed that 
they had the right to use violence in feuds about power and economic 
resources without being regarded as rebels, traitors or criminal outlaws. 
Coercion with violence and protection against such coercion were central 
parts of their power in local society. 

When mobilised for war, late medieval European armies consisted of 
cavalry, infantry and artillery, which superficially made them similar to armies 
up to modern times, but organisationally they were heterogeneous and unco- 
ordinated. Normally, European societies did not transfer control of the 
resources they provided for warfare to the states; they mobilised their 
resources for war under the co-ordination of the state. The heavy cavalry was 
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a prestigious arm mainly provided by the feudal levy raised by the land- 
owning nobility. Infantry might be provided by the land-owners from their 
retainers and peasants but also by cities, guilds and peasant communities, 
which organised militias, usually under leadership of the local elites. 
Professional cavalry and infantry forces might also be hired in times of war, 
often from other countries. Such mercenaries were often highly skilled, but 
their loyalty did not last longer than they were paid. Artillery, especially the 
heavy siege guns, were usually provided by the state, but primitive gunpowder 
weapons were widely dispersed in late medievai society. Navies were normally 
only temporary, being formed by hired or requisitioned sailing merchamanen 
fitted out as warships, or galleys hastily built during a t sation. im the 
Mediterranean, galleys with crews were often hired om m 
entrepreneurs. Much of the actual fighting at sea was carris 
less legally authorised privateering, often a thin disguise 
coercion against competitors in trade. Merchants who couid 
ships and cargoes with armed force of their own dominated len 

trade.” 

The command structure in these improvised armed forces was cormpli- 
cated as the feudal lords often provided unevenly sized groups cf armed 
retainers where the members preferred to fight under the men they Knew as 
the local elite. Regiments and companies of homogeneous size and 
commanded by officers were unusual and were never permianent.? Socio- 
economic status and patronage (the ability to reward and punish) were often 
more important than efficiency in military leadership when leaders were 
appointed. This was rational in a society where men preferred to follow their 
social superiors in combat and fight at the side of neighbours rather than 
being put into the rank and file of an anonymous army unit under officers 
with whom they had had no earlier contact. Strategically, centuries of invest- 
ment in stone fortification dominated much of the actual warfare on land. A 
multitude of privately or locally controlled castles and city walls were main- 
tained all over Europe, usually not according to any strategic plan of national 
defence. Together with cavalry and infantry subordinated to local hierarchies 
of social control, they gave local power-holders a strong position in questions 
where armed force might be the ultimate arbiter. Little central military 
authority was vested in the states, and there was considerable scope for 
violence, coercion and armed protection by autonomous political bodies and 
powerful magnates. 

The state was not powerless or marginal in warfare — war was indeed one 
of its main occupations in medieval Europe. A country could not fight a 
major war with another country without a state as the co-ordinator of social 
forces. Rulers of medieval states could exercise political leadership and 
strategic command; they might gain undisputed tactical control of a major 
army gathered by socio-economic forces; and they might also for a time 
organise their own armed forces paid from domain incomes, taxes, custom 


enary 
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duties, loans and plunder. Medieval rulers and aristocrats who were good 
military leaders sometimes achieved excellent tactical and strategic results 
with feudal armies, and medieval city-states were often proficient in the use of 
sea power. But every new war had to be started with a considerable degree of 
improvisation as the states did not provide the organisational structure 
through which the bulk of the armed forces was recruited, armed, trained and 
mobilised. 

That structure was embedded in social institutions, the same as those that 
provided coherence and stability in the local societies. The ability to use armed 
force operationally was vested with local power: land-owners, cities, local mili- 
tias, even various parts of the Church. Without the active co-operation of the 
elites that controlled the power structure in local societies, states lacked opera- 
tional military capability. The situation of medieval states varied between that 
of the United Nations and NATO in the late twentieth century. The UN has 
no operational forces of its own but has to rely on voluntary efforts from its 
members to enforce decisions, while NATO as an organisation controls part 
of the armed forces of its members but has to rely on a broad political agree- 
ment if they are to be used operationally under NATO control. A medieval 
army or fleet provided by various social forces was heterogeneous in motiva- 
tion, training and equipment and seldom useful for complicated strategies or 
advanced tactics. Major war efforts often had to be limited to short campaign 
seasons, as the mobilisation of a significant part of civil society might seriously 
interrupt production and trade. The strategic mobility of nominally large 
forces was usually very limited due to restrictions in logistics. 

The mobilisation of the armed forces of a medieval state was to a large 
extent an open manifestation of the political interest aggregated in the society 
behind the state. Feudal lords, bishops, cities, guilds and other local communi- 
ties sent the cavalry, infantry or armed ships that formed the bulk of the 
mobilised army and fleet. The great men of the society often appeared 
personally as commanders. If the interests behind the state came into conflict 
with each other, these decentralised social institutions of war were well suited 
to a settlement by force, i.e. through civil war or coercion. In this respect, the 
connections between state, society and the institutions of war had been almost 
unchanged through several centuries. The increased importance of infantry 
and mercenaries in late medieval Europe had begun to reduce the importance 
of the feudal heavy cavalry, but it had not necessarily raised the central power 
of the state. Militia infantry raised by peasant communities or cities, and 
mercenaries hired by city-states, could be used against centralising rulers as 
well as against feudal lords. Long periods of violent domestic political conflicts 
were common in most medieval European countries. 

In pre-industrial societies, only efficient systems for resource extraction 
from agricultural production and trade could provide the state with the means 
for hiring large numbers of soldiers or keeping several warships of its own. 
Such systems only existed in embryonic form. The most notable exception in 
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fifteenth-century Europe was the northern half of Italy, where several territo- 
rial entities with city-states at their core had emerged during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. These states, which in terms of economy, adminis- 
tration and culture were the most sophisticated in Europe at this time, often 
had contracts with mercenary entrepreneurs, which provided them with at 
least a nucleus of a professional army. Venice also had a large permanent and 
state-administered navy and may in terms of permanent armed force have 
ranked number one in Europe in 1500.4 

Two centuries later, in the late seventeenth century, the social institutions 
for war in Western and Central Europe had changed drastically. Wars were 
now fought by organisations effectively controlled by the states, and the 
strength of these organisations determined much of European power politics. 
These organisations, armies and navies, had become permanent in peace and 
war, their personnel were employed by the state, and the investments in forti- 
fications, weapons and warships were made by the states. The manpower of 
these military organisations represented a significant part of the total popula- 
tion, and the cost of maintaining them, even in peace, consumed a significant 
part of the production of the society. The armed forces were organised 
according to centrally determined ideas about standardisation of weapons, 
training and subdivisions into administrative and operational units: regiments, 
battalions, companies, etc. Most significantly, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century states had introduced uniforms for officers and soldiers, which 
marked their role as servants of their state, the coherence within the army and 
(with various insignias) the hierarchical chain of command. Social resources 
mobilised for war were converted into articulated, standardised, coherent and 
usually permanent combatant units before they were sent out to fight.° 

Coherence created by permanent and articulated organisations made the 
armed forces into useful operational instruments of centrally determined poli- 
cies. The armies and navies had become bureaucracies in uniform. They were 
led by professional officers organised in a formalised hierarchy where rank 
was determined by appointments made by the state, not by the social origin 
of the officer. Officers were thus servants of their state, and their loyalty to the 
ruler was (although only recently) beyond doubt. Soldiers and seamen had 
become accustomed to obeying these officers rather than men with socio- 
economic power. The chain of command not only provided strategic and 
tactical leadership but also ensured that the armed forces acted according to 
the policy of the state. Modern fortifications had been concentrated in 
strategic border areas; artillery and other military equipment were stored in 
arsenals; and fleets of large and specialised warships were built and maintained 
in state-controlled dockyards. 

Land-owning magnates, cities and other local interest groups no longer 
controlled significant armed forces or fortifications of their own. Local society 
might still organise defensive militias, and merchantmen sailing with valuable 
cargo were still often armed for defence against pirates and minor warships, 
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but such forces no longer constituted any threat to the state. Privateering still 
existed, but it was now under efficient legal control and strictly separated 
from piracy. Piracy, which earlier had been a semi-legal activity in many parts 
of Europe, had been practically extinguished by the new type of territorial 
state with its efficient monopoly on violence. If local interests wished to exer- 
cise any influence over the armed forces, they had to join them as officers or 
administrators, or influence the rulers, political institutions and courts that 
exercised control over them. Local elites were often successful in this, but they 
had to adjust to new rules of professionalism and loyalty if they wished to 
succeed in the fiscal-military states. 

From 1500 to 1700 military and naval technology, tactics and strategy also 
underwent major changes. Weapons based on gunpowder technology became 
dominant on land and at sea, infantry became more important than cavalry on 
the battlefield, and siege warfare was transformed due to the general introduc- 
tion of heavy guns and new types of fortification. Sailing warships armed with 
guns became the dominant weapon system at sea. The ability to sail and fight 
at long range also enabled Europeans to wage wars for trade and colonies in 
the Atlantic hemisphere and in the Indian Ocean, and to penetrate the Asian 
network of maritime trade. Control of advanced military and naval tech- 
nology had become an integral part of the power base of the state. One of the 
most obvious changes in European societies was that the number of men 
permanently employed in specialised armed forces increased dramatically, 
from a peacetime strength of a few tens of thousands in 1500 to many 
hundreds of thousands in 1700. During the great wars in the early eighteenth 
century, more than a million soldiers and seamen were employed continu- 
ously in European armed forces. 

To pay for these huge organisations, states had considerably broadened 
their financial bases through increased taxes and customs duties. This had 
been made possible by the states’ increasing administrative and political ability 
to concentrate resources from society and to channel them into the new 
organisational structures for violence control. Taxes and customs duties were 
raised by both local officials employed by the state and local elite groups that 
co-operated with the state. These elite groups could often obtain support 
from the state for their power position in local societies in exchange for their 
willingness to provide the state with an extractive apparatus in the local 
society. Both the administrative and the political penetration of societies and 
the increased capability of states to concentrate resources and transform them 
into permanent armed force were based on a new form of interest aggrega- 
tion where a large part of the society looked upon the state as the only viable 
supplier of armed protection and coercive power against external and internal 
threats. The states had asserted and achieved a monopoly of violence in rela- 
tion both to foreign powers and to their societies. Local magnates and 
communities no longer believed that they could organise their own protec- 
tion; nor did they believe in their ability to coerce the state or other members 
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of the elite with violence. The traditional direct connection between armed 
force, coercion and local hierarchies of authority had disappeared or lost most 
of its importance. By forming permanent and specialised armed forces, states 
had created social actors where the component parts were no longer individ- 
uals, families or members of socio-economic power structures. They were 
roles or positions in an organisational structure to which individuals might be 
recruited and promoted if they showed loyalty to the policy of the ruler of 
the central state. 

The period from 1500 to 1700 also saw another change in European polit- 
ical power structures. European states became more centralised, the political 
and military role of local interests diminished, and many autonomous or inde- 
pendent cities and territories were integrated into areas controlled by 
sovereign states. A higher degree of uniformity in jurisdiction, taxes and 
economic policy was enforced by the central authorities, and the frequency of 
armed revolts and civil wars declined drastically from the mid-seventeenth 
century. The physical and economic separation of the territory of one state 
from other states became more marked when the central power increased its 
influence. Conscious efforts to create territorially compact areas under the 
control of one ruler became more important than earlier attempts to acquire 
or divide territories according to dynastic interests. The ancient European 
idea that ruling princes might give younger sons parts of their territory as 
more or less sovereign principalities was still alive in 1500, especially in 
Germany and the Nordic countries, but it was entirely dead by 1700, when 
primogeniture for the whole territory of the state was universally in force in 
hereditary monarchies, and several rulers were anxious to recover territories 
distributed by their ancestors in earlier centuries. Rulers had to face the fact 
that if they wished to be powerful through the creation of a centralised state 
they could not divide state authority within the ruling family. 

States that successfully used this fiscal-military concept of state formation 
gained international power, while those that failed to do so saw their power 
position and territory diminish. Loose unions or hierarchical systems between 
states were either more or less dissolved (for example the Nordic Union and 
the German Empire) or considerably strengthened (Castile-Aragon, 
England-Scotland, the northern Dutch provinces, and several German terri- 
tories ruled by the same dynasty: the Habsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, etc.) in 
order to adjust to the new conditions. The transnational power of the 
Catholic Church, an important phenomenon during the Middle Ages, was 
decisively reduced, and networks and alliances between autonomous local 
communities, such as the German Hanse, disappeared. Europe was trans- 
formed from a multitude of sovereign, suzerain and autonomous political 
units, with various degrees of monopoly on violence within their territories, 
into a system of great, medium and small powers with the same formal and 
mutually acknowledged monopoly of violence. The states also claimed that 
they alone could authorise the use of violence at sea, a claim that was unique 
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for European states. By 1700, this was rapidly transforming the relations 
between Europeans, even outside Europe.” 


Three phases of political transformation 


Chronologically, the rise of the European fiscal-military states might be 
divided into three phases. This rise is here analysed mainly in terms of the 
ability of the states to enforce domestic peace and to mobilise resources for 
war or an active foreign policy. This is very much the same as the degree to 
which they were able to maintain an efficient monopoly of violence. The 
following section gives a brief outline of this development, which is well 
known from the literature on early modern history. Its only claim to origi- 
nality is that it regards the period 1560-1660 as critical in the development of 
the fiscal-military state, a period when several rulers and elite groups tried, 
and a few succeeded, in creating such states.® 


Co-operation within the traditional states, 1480-1560 


The general pacification of domestic politics in Western, south-western and 
Northern Europe is a striking phenomenon in the history of Europe from the 
last decades of the fifteenth century up to the 1560s. In the historiography from 
this part of Europe (especially Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Denmark—Norway and Sweden), this period has been given labels such as ‘the 
rise of the national or territorial states’, ‘the birth of the new monarchies’ and 
‘the foundation of the fiscal or tax states’. For Spain and Portugal, it was also the 
great era of imperial expansion overseas. In the German Empire, it was a period 
of failed centralisation and internal wars, but this imperial failure was also the 
beginning of the centralised medium-sized sovereign units within the empire. 
In northern and central Italy, this formation of several medium-sized states from 
many small fragments had taken place from the late fourteenth to the mid- 
fifteenth century. The Italian peninsula, still very much the centre of European 
economy and culture, was for most of this period (1494 to 1559) the scene ofa 
struggle between two empire builders: France and Spain. The latter power won, 
and the western Mediterranean became a Spanish imperial sphere. Further east, 
the Ottomans, the Muscovite rulers and the Mughals in India created large 
political conglomerates that have been labelled gunpowder empires. 

In Western and Southern Europe, much of the increased domestic peace 
was achieved by traditional political means. The state as a political arena for 
interest articulation and aggregation worked better than before, and rulers 
usually interacted fruitfully with estates and parliaments, the Church, aristo- 
crats, cities and other local elite groups. Central authority based on the ruler’s 
theoretical position as being responsible for defence and jurisdiction was more 
widely accepted among these elites, but they still expected to be treated as 
respected parts of the power establishment. One dramatic break with the past 
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was the introduction of the Protestant Reformation in the Nordic countries, 
in large parts of Germany, and in England and Scotland, mainly in the 1520s 
and 1530s. Protestant states normally confiscated much Church property and 
made the new national churches into parts of the new structure of the state. 
However, even Catholic states extracted money from the Church and used it 
for increased political control of society. The authority and resources of 
churches were increasingly used to support states. 

The sixteenth century is also generally regarded as the formative period of 
the European tax or fiscal state, when central authorities were able to raise the 
level of resource extraction from society permanently.” This period saw a 
marked economic upsurge and population growth, which increased customs 
duties and the tax base. This may have made it easier to increase resource 
extraction, although the same economic development might equally well have 
been the base for more powerful cities and feudal lords, as in northern Italy in 
the High Middle Ages or Poland—Lithuania in the early modern period. The 
successful Dutch rebellion against the hereditary ruler might also be regarded 
as an important argument against the idea that buoyant economic growth 
made it easier for rulers to increase centralisation. If state formation was 
favoured by economic development, it must have been because centralised 
states had something to offer societies in that development. 

Traditional history often emphasised the importance of dynasties and effi- 
cient rulers in the creation of strong national states. The importance of 
dynastic events and accidents in shaping the geographical framework for state 
formation is obvious and must be treated seriously. The most well-known 
cases from this period were the extinction of the male line of the house of 
Burgundy in 1477 and the (originally unintended) dynastic combination in 
1516 of Habsburg territories in Western and Central Europe with the Spanish 
conglomerate state. Both events markedly changed the political future of 
Europe; the rich and economically dynamic Burgundian territories were 
divided between France and the Habsburgs, and the combination of Spain 
with the Netherlands and Austria shaped two centuries of European power 
struggles. Undoubtedly there is also in this period a concentration of rulers 
usually regarded as efficient state builders: Ferdinand and Isabel in 
Castile-Aragon (r. 1474/79-1504/16), Joao II (r. 1481-95) and Manuel (r. 
1495-1521) in Portugal, Louis XI (r. 1461-83) in France, Henry VII (r. 
1485-1509) and Henry VIII (r. 1509-47) in England, Hans (r. 1481-1513) 
and Christian II (r. 1533/35-59) in Denmark—Norway, and Gustav I (r. 
1523-60) in Sweden. In the East, this was the period (1451-1566) when a 
succession of four conquering Ottoman sultans: Mehmed II, Bayezid II, Selim 
I and Siileyman I, personally led the creation of a huge empire that had 
approximately the same extent as the Eastern Roman Empire a millennium 
earlier. Muscovy (Russia) and Poland also had a succession of rulers who were 
able to manage these widely different political systems and to expand their 
territories. 
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The role of dynastic accidents was important: an unusual concentration of 
able rulers cannot be dismissed. A number of unintelligent, mediocre or 
insane rulers might have created more problems for their states when rulers 
had to be skilled political managers and arbiters between interest groups. The 
only king of a major Western state who was deposed between 1485 (Richard 
Ill of England) and 1567-68 (Mary Stuart of Scotland and Erik XIV of 
Sweden), Christian Il of Denmark, Sweden and Norway (r. 1513-23), was an 
example of this. He was an ambitious, almost revolutionary, personality with 
great state-building ambitions, but he was also notoriously bad at creating 
confidence among the elite groups in the countries he attempted to rule. He 
temporarily weakened the strong Danish—Norwegian state created by his 
father King Hans. But most of these rulers cannot be described as outstanding 
or unique. There must have been other and more general forces at work that 
made them successful, especially in the development of fairly efficient state 
monopolies of violence. One or several factors must have helped these rulers 
to make the position of king more powerful than before, thus making it easier 
for them to raise taxes and manage the political power system without serious 
challenges from revolting aristocrats and independently minded cities. The 
services provided by rulers must have become more important and the bene- 
fits of obstruction against centralisation less attractive. 

Already in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries political philosophers 
had pointed to the emergence of gunpowder weapons as an important factor 
behind the rise of the new monarchies. The heavy siege guns of the royal 
artilleries could penetrate the walls of feudal castles and autonomous cities, 
thus making traditional local power obsolete. On the battlefield, artillery and 
infantry armed with gunpowder weapons diminished the role of the feudal 
heavy cavalry. This technological explanation has been common for a long 
time, but it has been challenged by specialists in Renaissance warfare. !® It is 
doubtful if infantry firearms of this period were a more serious challenge to 
heavy cavalry than the longbow, the crossbow or the pike, and this lessens the 
importance of gunpowder weapons. The spread of disciplined infantry forma- 
tions using pikes or combinations of pikes and missile weapons seems more 
important, a fact that make it interesting to study how and by whom such 
formations were organised. 

It is more difficult to dismiss that the heavy guns had important political 
consequences as long as medieval walls had not generally been replaced by 
modern trace italienne fortifications. This transformation took many decades, 
decades that were — and this is important in an explanation — the same as 
those when state monopolies of violence became common. The ability of 
local power-holders to offer stubborn resistance against rulers from behind 
medieval fortifications declined dramatically. This can be measured not only 
in the number of successful sieges and suppressed revolts but also in the 
increased propensity of local power-holders to co-operate with rulers, a 
phenomenon that is easy to observe in this period. 
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A survey of European warfare on land and at sea shows marked differ- 
ences compared with earlier — and later — periods. The general and rapid 
obsolescence of centuries of investment in fortifications created a new 
strategic situation that made mobile warfare more important in both 
offence and defence. It was several decades before new types of fortifica- 
tion able to resist gunfire became common. In the meantime, warfare was 
less influenced by sieges and the defensive strength of fortifications. The 
Italian Wars (1494-1559) are well known for the important role of major 
battles. Well-trained and coherent field armies became more important 
than before in order to defend or conquer territories effectively. In the 
Mediterranean, the rise of several large permanent galley fleets from 1500 
to 1570 was at least partly caused by the rapid obsolescence of the many 
fortifications that had earlier provided protection to coastal areas. This gave 
gun-armed galleys opportunities to break walls, and mobile fleets acquired 
an increased role as defensive forces when fortifications were no longer 
impregnable. The rise of permanent sailing navies in the English Channel 
area and the Baltic also had much to do with the new and important role 
of heavy guns for the control of maritime lines of communication. Kings 
developed navies both in order to make themselves more useful as protec- 
tors of their countries and in order to eliminate contacts between foreign 
powers and domestic opposition groups. !! 

One of the hypotheses of this study is that the increased role of efficient 
field armies and permanent navies placed rulers in a more central and influen- 
tial position in the political arena. They were the most logical administrators 
and leaders of the better-organised and more mobile armed forces that soci- 
eties required for protection. Efficient mobile forces required better and more 
centralised logistics and administration, and their bonds with local societies 
diminished in importance. The emergence of efficient heavy guns may thus 
have created a window of opportunity for centralising rulers with ambitions 
to gain more than nominal control over wide territories. "° 

Whatever the explanation, the territorial consolidation and the increased 
monopolisation of violence by the states in Western Europe are obvious. In 
the early 1450s, the French kings had been able to conquer the large French 
territories earlier controlled by the English kings: Normandy and Guyenne. 
Efficient siege artillery was important in these victories. The long conflicts 
between the French kings and their relatives, the state-building dukes of 
Burgundy, ended when the last of these was killed in action with the Swiss 
infantry in 1477 and further large territories were regained by the French 
kings: Burgundy and Picardy. Provence was peacefully inherited by the French 
king in 1480, and from the early 1490s Brittany was unified with France by 
wars and dynastic marriages. From the 1480s to the 1560s rebellions were rare 
in France. Kings could rule in co-operation with aristocrats, who were 
important as provincial governors and military and naval commanders during 
the many wars, and the French kings were able to wage several wars with 
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fairly large armies and fleets, although much of these were hired only 
temporarily for wars. 1° 

Even more remarkable was the rise of the new strong monarchy in Spain. 
On the Iberian peninsula, unruly aristocratic factions and armed conflicts 
within the house of Trastámara (different branches of that dynasty ruled both 
Castile and Aragon) had created a confused political situation for several 
decades. The crisis was especially severe in Castile, the largest Spanish 
kingdom. The marriage and reign of Ferdinand (of Aragon) and Isabel (of 
Castile) not only created a lasting union but also a strong monarchy that took 
control over the powerful religious orders and territories and cities that earlier 
had been more or less autonomous. The conquest of Muslim Granada 
(1482-92), another war where siege artillery was important, showed the 
strength of the unified Spanish monarchy. The imperial policy continued with 
a successful intervention in Italy from 1495 (the conquest of Naples and later 
Milan), expansion in North Africa, and the conquest of Navarre in 1513-14. 
In the early sixteenth century, Spain was able to form a widespread empire in 
the western Mediterranean, facing the growing Ottoman Empire, and at the 
same time carry out a major transoceanic colonising adventure in the 
Americas. This was the most spectacular change from weak to strong royal 
power in a few decades in any part of Europe. Well-organised infantry, galleys 
and artillery had been of crucial importance in this expansion of power. 
Portugal had a similar experience when periods of civil war and royal weak- 
ness were changed to centralisation and state-controlled expansion overseas 
(with shipborne guns) from the 1470s onwards. Just as in France, the increased 
royal power on the Iberian peninsula was achieved without any radical consti- 
tutional change or decisive defeats of local elites. "4 

The Netherlands, an agglomeration of Dutch- and French-speaking 
provinces on the western edge of the German Empire (Flanders, Brabant, 
Holland, etc.), was gradually unified by the dukes of Burgundy up to 1477 as 
part of their state-building efforts. These efforts were continued by the 
Habsburgs, who inherited them by marriage. As German emperor, Charles V 
could in 1548 enforce a practical separation of the Habsburg Netherlands 
from the rest of the Empire. He and his son Philip II behaved like typical 
state-building rulers of this age when they gradually strengthened their 
control over this economically very important area. Up to the 1560s, this 
Habsburg policy appeared to be successful. Also in this area, centralisation was 
to a large extent achieved in co-operation with existing elites and with the 
rulers’ central role in military affairs as a strong argument for increased 
power. 13 

England, for centuries one of the most centralised and militarily efficient 
states in Europe, sank into a deep political crisis from the 1450s to the 1480s. 
The Wars of the Roses ended with a victory for a new dynasty, the Tudors, 
which for more than a century was successful in stabilising the political life of 
the country. In the Nordic countries, much of the fifteenth century had been 
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dominated by weak or absent monarchic power, and aristocratic groups had 
become very powerful in Denmark, while Sweden was dominated by alliances 
of aristocrats and peasant communities. The final crisis and breakdown of the 
Nordic Union (the period 1501-36) became the starting point for the 
creation of two strong monarchies, Denmark—Norway and Sweden. It is inter- 
esting that the dissolution of the Nordic Union strengthened Nordic power as 
these two states became markedly more powerful in the Baltic compared with 
the Hanse cities, the German territorial princes and the German Order, 
which ruled in the eastern Baltic. England and the two Nordic powers 
became Protestant, the property of the Church was confiscated, and 
specialised warships and heavy guns became important as royal instruments of 
power. In Germany, the Protestant Reformation and conflicts between 
emperors, princes and cities caused various wars, but they were not of the 
devastating character that was to characterise the Thirty Years War.!° Most of 
the conflicts ended in a compromise settlement in 1555, when ruling princes 
obtained the right to determine the religion in their territories, an important 
step in the emergence of several sovereign German states. However, no 
German prince or city developed a permanent army or navy in the sixteenth 
century. 

In terms of theories that will be discussed in Chapter 2, this period saw 
a marked rise in selling protection to territories. The sellers were rulers 
who were in a key position to use modern mobile instruments of warfare 
(efficient field armies, heavy guns, specialised warships) for violence control. 
Their ability to organise such forces and to make them credible was based 
both on the rulers’ capacity as military organisers and on their skills as 
political bargainers, combined with favourable market conditions created by 
the increased importance of mobile forces. The fiscal-military state had 
begun to take shape, but it was largely an embryo where taxes and customs 
were sufficient only to support the nucleus of permanent armed forces. 
Normally, European rulers developed contractual relationships with the 
elites and estates: the latter provided resources and loyalty in exchange for 
the rulers’ chief commodity — protection. Fiscal apparatuses and military 
organisations were subordinated to the provision of this commodity, and 
they might run into crises if the market conditions for protection changed. 
However, most rulers had achieved considerable success in this period in 
enforcing a monopoly on violence and better co-ordination of their armed 
forces during times of war, partly with the help of permanent forces of 
their own. This may have begun to change attitudes and institutions in 
European societies: the fiscal-military state might have looked attractive or 
at least tolerable to some groups in those societies. The following century 
was to prove both the great potential of the further development of 
complex organisations and the new social institutions supporting them but 
also the great difficulty of developing institutions and organisations without 
power struggles and armed conflicts. 
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Crisis and change: the rise of the fiscal-military state 
model, 1560-1660 


The second phase in the rise of strong territorial states, the period from the 
1560s to the 1650s, saw domestic political crises sweep over most of Europe, 
including Eastern Europe and the Ottoman Empire. Conflicts were more 
prevalent than consensus. With the exception of Denmark—Norway (which 
had suffered crises and civil wars as late as 1523-26 and 1533-36), all those 
states that had earlier achieved a fair degree of domestic tranquillity were 
shaken at least once by civil war or major revolts where rulers lost control 
over wide territories or were deposed. !7 

France, the country with the largest population in Europe and often 
regarded as the archetypal national state, was the most obvious and long- 
lasting case of weakened state power in Western Europe. From 1562 to 1598, 
civil wars were endemic and the power of the state and the strength of its 
armed forces declined dramatically. The wars ended in a compromise when 
the leader of the Protestants, Henry (IV) of Navarre, inherited the throne and 
converted to Catholicism. The former Huguenot rebels were ensured wide 
autonomy and military control of many towns and fortifications. The perma- 
nent armed forces controlled by the king were minimal in size. Royal 
weakness during the minority of Louis XIII in the 1610s led to renewed civil 
war, which ended with a victory for the central state and full control over the 
territory only in 1628. For two decades, France, under the political leadership 
of Cardinals Richelieu (d. 1642) and Mazarin, could resume an important role 
in international politics and fight on equal terms with Spain. However, 
control from above was precarious, and revolts occurred; from 1648 to 1653, 
the country was again involved in armed political contests between various 
factions. The armed forces partly disintegrated. Only from 1661 did the 
French state begin rapidly to increase its authority and to create a more 
rational fiscal-military state. 18 

England’s political history from the 1560s was for several decades a contin- 
uation of the consolidation of royal power, which had been the dominant line 
since the 1480s. This may reflect the importance of an efficient ruler. Queen 
Elizabeth I (r. 1558-1603) showed good ability to control domestic political 
forces and to harness potential trouble-makers to a foreign policy that 
combined cautious security with calculated risks and limited involvement in 
continental and Atlantic warfare. In the seventeenth century, several political 
conflicts — where the financing of and control over armed forces were central 
questions — culminated in civil wars in Scotland, England and Ireland. One 
important consequence of the Parliamentary victory was that republican 
England in the 1650s was one of the most well-armed powers in Europe, 
with a very large navy as an instrument of international political power and a 
new but war-experienced army. The political crisis in the British Isles was a 
crucial phase in the process of formation of what was to become one of the 
strongest and most efficient fiscal-military states in Europe. ' 
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The German Empire had never passed through a stage where the central 
authority had a monopoly of violence and an ability to increase taxes, but up 
to the seventeenth century it was still regarded as a state. The emperor, the 
princes (primarily the seven electors) and the cities had a collective responsi- 
bility for territorial defence, foreign policy and domestic peace. The long 
period of German wars from 1618 to 1648 was a combination of religious 
conflict and conflicts between centralising and decentralising forces, and a 
reflection of the inability of the German princes to close ranks when foreign 
powers intervened in the war. The Habsburgs failed to increase their imperial 
power in Germany but, as the most important of the territorial rulers, they 
consolidated their position in Austria, Bohemia and Silesia. Other German 
rulers also increased power over their territories.” 

The Ottoman Empire suffered increasing domestic unrest in the last 
decades of the sixteenth century, a development that culminated in the 1620s. 
Provincial governors and parts of the permanent army (the Janissaries) repeat- 
edly started rebellions against the central government. The reduced offensive 
capacity of this empire was shown during the long war with Venice 
(1644-69), which for a long time the Ottomans were unable to bring to a 
successful conclusion. Russia also underwent a period of civil war in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century, which opened up the country to Swedish 
and Polish interventions. In theory, both the Ottoman Empire and Russia 
were centralised states with strong permanent armies, but during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries they followed development trajectories that were 
markedly different from that of Western Europe. This difference highlights 
one characteristic feature of the European fiscal-military concept. In the East, 
the armed forces often acted as entrenched interest groups of their own, only 
conditionally controlled by the tsars and sultans. Soldiers fought wars, 
supported the ruler and protected the territory only if it suited their interests. 
They might equally well start rebellions, oppress the subjects, disobey orders 
to fight and (in the Ottoman Empire) depose and even murder the rulers.7! 
In Western Europe, the mature fiscal-military states were characterised by a 
double contractual relationship. The rulers (or the ruling elites) gained undis- 
puted control of permanent and increasingly disciplined armed forces through 
their unique ability to pay them with resources extracted from their societies, 
which were in their turn willing to pay the rulers if they used the armed 
forces to provide protection and political stability. 

Poland—Lithuania was for a long time the exception, a traditional medieval 
state with a power-conscious landed aristocracy and an elected king. This 
system worked as long as they could co-operate, maintain domestic peace and 
uphold the union’s position as an expansionist great power. But the political 
system had little capacity for constitutional and military transformation and, in 
a world of increasingly strong fiscal-military states, Poland—Lithuania was 
forced on to the defensive in the first half of the seventeenth century. A rebel- 
lion in Ukraine from 1648 triggered off a deep crisis, and when Sweden 
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attacked Poland—Lithuania in 1655 the state suddenly collapsed. It never fully 
recovered from this crisis, and up to the partitions in the eighteenth century 
Poland—Lithuania was unable to organise its great resources for the efficient 
defence of its vast territory. The state was left in a situation where it was too 
weak and paralysed to develop as a fiscal-military state but also too strong to 
allow the aristocratic magnates to develop into sovereign princes with states 
of their own, as in Germany.” 

But this century of European civil wars and domestic political conflicts was 
also a period of profound change. One change was economic. The centre of 
European dynamic development shifted from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, and especially to the North Sea and English Channel area. Another 
change was the rise of a few strong fiscal-military states. Spain, or rather the 
Habsburg-controlled conglomerate state in Iberia, Italy and the Netherlands, 
had steadily developed in that direction during the sixteenth century. With 
France in more or less permanent crisis, this Spanish Habsburg state rose to an 
almost hegemonic position in Western Europe. It is usually regarded as 4 
Castilian fiscal-military state in which the other parts contributed little to the 
war effort, but actually Habsburg Italy, Portugal and the Habsburg-controlled 
parts of the Netherlands shared much of the economic burdens of war. The 
main failure of the centralising policy of the Habsburgs was the Dutch Revolt 
from the 1560s onwards. In the late sixteenth century, the political result of 
the revolt, the new Dutch Republic, rapidly became a great military and naval 
power. It was able to fight Spain with success in spite of its much smaller 
population, Sweden, another medium-sized power, developed in a similar 
fashion in the early seventeenth century, and Denmark—Norway followed the 
same path, although too late to avoid a drastic reduction of its territory 3$ 4 
result of fierce competition with Sweden.23 
p Obviously, the military and administrative know-how to create efficient 
fiscal-military states already existed around 1600 — those who did it gained 
power. The problem was to co-ordinate the political interests in socienes 
around such complex states. How should broad strata of the population be 
induced to transfer power and resources to a political centre that intended to 
use the resources for large military organisations controlled from the same 
centre? That problem was on the agenda of most rulers and ministers during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Many attempts were made to create 
political consensus around new forms for the financing of permanent armies 
and navies. Olivares in Spain, Richelieu and Mazarin in France, the Stuart 
kings and their ministers in England, the Polish Vasa dynasty, and the Austrian 
Habsburgs in various ways attempted to create or enlarge such forces and to 
give them a firm financial base. None was fully successful, and some ran into 
political disasters in the process. 

The long period of crisis and change from c. 1560 to e. 1660 may in this 
perspective be regarded as a decisive phase in European state formation. This 
is not the only possible interpretation, but in a study of the development of 
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military organisations and the aggregation of political interest it is natural to 
emphasise that state formation was progressing but at a very uneven pace. In 
the first decades of this century, the power balance in Western Europe was 
upset when the embryonic fiscal-military state in France collapsed and 
Habsburg Spain, with a growing permanent army and navy, gained a quasi- 
hegemonic position. Later, a few other countries, primarily the Dutch 
Republic and Sweden, developed the full potential of the fiscal-military state 
to their advantage, while most other European countries were in internal 
conflicts about if and how the fiscal-military concept should be used. 
Traditionally, the period has often been labelled ‘the Age of the Wars of 
Religion’, while the later part of the seventeenth century often has a political 
heading: ‘the Rise of Absolutism’. Religion was certainly central in many of 
the domestic conflicts, although not in the Russian civil war, the crisis in the 
Ottoman Empire, the Polish—Lithuanian political breakdown, the several 
revolts in the Spanish empire in the 1640s and the French Fronde period, 
1648-53. Religion was important, but violent conflicts also arose in societies 
that shared the same religion. 

Primarily, religion was a cause of wars and revolts in France (up to 1628), 
the Netherlands and the German Empire. Religion was also a question of 
importance during the civil wars in the British Isles. These religious conflicts 
often centred on the right of the rulers to impose their religion on their 
subjects and the subjects’ right to protect their faith with violence. Control 
over churches and their hierarchies was also an important and possibly deci- 
sive element of state formation, as both Catholic and Protestant states used 
churches as instruments of political and social coherence. The socio- 
economic power and authority controlled by feudal magnates and city 
oligarchies were not the only channels to local society for ambitious state 
builders. The Church had been the strongest hierarchical and bureaucratic 
Organisation in medieval Europe, with a well-developed network of contacts 
in local societies. The Church was also rich. It was never entirely separated 
from socio-economic power structures and never had full control over the 
beliefs and value systems of the common people. Yet the autonomous power 
of social authority vested in the Church was formidable, and the co-ordina- 
tion of this power with state formation was crucial for its success. This makes 
the religious conflicts difficult to separate from other power struggles over 
state formation and the monopolisation of violence. It seems logical to regard 
these crises as parts of the decline of old institutions and the growth of new 
institutions supporting more centralised national states. However, the central 
role of religion in the life of the people gave such conflicts a strong logic and 
dynamic of their own. Religious zealots might create their own power base 
beyond the control of rulers, and this made religious conflicts difficult to 
handle even for skilled political managers. 

In another perspective, which emphasises geopolitical competition, the 
period 1560-1660 is regarded as a crucial phase in the development of a 
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European state system, where the supremacy of Spain was challenged by 
various powers and finally destroyed, primarily by France and the Dutch 
Republic. Alternatively, it is seen as a Habsburg (Spanish—Austrian) quest for 
European supremacy and, in that perspective, Sweden is also brought into the 
picture as a power that defeated the Austrian Habsburgs.# It is possible to 
relate many phenomena in European politics to international struggles, but, as 
has already been said, wars had been normal in the pre-1560 world and were 
to remain so after 1660. What made this period special is that international 
politics were often upset by the very uneven development of fiscal-military 
organisation and by the rapid change in economic geography, which under- 
mined some states and gave financial muscle to other states. Earlier, Europe 
had lived with states that were approximately equal in organisational strength 
and military systems. Now certain states drew ahead and gained power far in 
excess of their population and economic resources. 

The history of the century from 1560 to 1660, regarded primarily as a 
crisis and a decisive turning point in European state formation, could be read 
as a story about how European rulers, elites and broad strata of the population 
reacted to the challenges and possibilities of complex organisations: the fiscal- 
military state, its potential for enforcing a really efficient monopoly of 
violence and its use as an instrument of policy controlled by a centralised 
state. When states increasingly became centres of complex organisations that 
might extract large resources and use them in order to conquer and control 
territories and trade, power over the state became a burning political ques- 
tion. From 1560 to 1660, this question was on the political agenda in most 
European countries, and in several of them it was the central problem in 
major conflicts, rebellions or civil wars. 

From a military point of view, wars and political conflicts in the period 
were much influenced by a return of siege warfare. The development of 
modern fortifications able to withstand heavy guns during a siege made it 
more difficult to conquer cities and territories dominated by fortifications. 
The earliest (largely overlooked or misunderstood) example of this is in the 
Mediterranean, where warfare was dominated by galleys and the infrastructure 
of fortified bases that was necessary for their logistical support. From the mid- 
sixteenth century, this system stagnated rapidly as an efficient form of 
offensive warfare. Fortifications became more difficult to reduce, and various 
technical and social factors made the increasing galley fleets — the largest 
permanent operational forces of sixteenth-century Europe — into blunt 
instruments of offence. The alternative, sailing fleets, had a slow start in the 
Mediterranean and became to a large extent instruments of Western 
European penetration of the Mediterranean economy.” 

On land, improved fortifications brought back the efficiency of local resis- 
tance against central power. The Dutch Revolt and the long Spanish—-Dutch 
war saw few battles but a large number of sieges in Europe’s most urbanised 
region.” In the French Wars of Religion, the strength of modern fortifica- 
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tion often favoured the resistance of the Huguenots (especially in La 
Rochelle), who were always in a minority.” However, the war in the 
Netherlands did also provide Europe with a new model for how states might 
control territories in spite of modern fortifications. Large field armies with 
efficient logistical support could carry out systematic sieges and methodical 
territorial conquests. Offensives became slow processes with many sieges and 
few battles, but the political results might be lasting. Fortresses could 
temporarily halt an enemy and gain time for the defender, but if they were 
left without the support of a field army they were likely to be taken with 
modern siege techniques.” In the Spanish-Dutch war, both sides developed 
formidable permanent armies and navies, which represented important steps 
towards the creation of the European fiscal-military state. 

The Thirty Years War was originally fought mainly with mobile armies 
over territories with few modern fortifications. Battles like Breitenfeld (1631) 
and Nördlingen (1634) might rapidly be decisive for the control of large 
parts of Germany. In the later stages of the war, garrisons extracting contribu- 
tions and exercising control over territories (usually not their own) became 
the major part of the armies, especially the Swedish army, which in the 
1640s gradually (and for the second time) gained control over large parts of 
Germany in this way. A kind of temporary and foreign-controlled fiscal- 
military state was established in these parts of Germany.”? Modern fortifications 
with strong garrisons in combination with a large operational army and 
adequate logistics provided by a strong fiscal organisation had become instru- 
ments of centralising rulers. Efficient warfare along these lines did require a 
modern fiscal-military state, however, a military-political fact that, during the 
seventeenth century, put organisational and military transformation on the 
agenda of European political systems. 

The period 1560-1660 could thus be seen as a ‘crisis of transformation’ 
from the state as an arena for the aggregation of political interest into a 
centre of huge and complex fiscal-military organisation. The earlier type of 
state was not generally suppressed. The political arena was often central in 
the transformation process, and in the most successful fiscal-military states it 
was strengthened rather than weakened. Economy, religion, international 
politics, the technology of war and other phenomena were also important. 
However, it is possible to argue that it was the transformation of states into 
complex organisations that was the most pervasive phenomenon, which it is 
necessary to understand if changes in other spheres are to be fully compre- 
hensible. This perspective does not necessarily make this transformation the 
only or ultimate ‘motor of change’. It is fully possible to explain it as a 
reaction to exogenous developments in other spheres. The European states 
may have been transformed because economic change, religious conflict, 
international politics, military technology or cultural and ideological devel- 
opment made it necessary or possible. But the many similarities in the 
development of several states must be explained. It is argued here that the 
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potential of the new organisation for resource mobilisation and violence 
control (the fiscal-military state) moulded the conflicts, affected all Europe 
and made a lasting impact on this continent and, through European expan- 
sion, on large parts of the world. 


A Europe of fiscal-military states 


The third phase of the development of the European fiscal-military state and 
the monopolisation of violence lasted from the mid-seventeenth century to 
the first decades of the eighteenth century. Compared with the long periods 
of early growth and political crisis of fiscal-military states, the period of 
maturity developed with striking rapidity. In a few decades, domestic 
stability, more centralised government and bureaucratic armed forces spread 
from Northern and Western Europe to Central and Eastern Europe. At the 
same time, a more stable European system of great and medium-sized 
powers developed. The speed of this diffusion of a new political-military 
system suggests that the existence of a few successful fiscal-military states 
provided both models and threats. The long war with Spain had forced the 
Dutch to become a great military and naval power. The Swedish military 
state was the direct cause of the development of Denmark—Norway and 
Brandenburg—Prussia into similar states. The Dutch and English navies 
grew mainly in competition with each other in a struggle over maritime 
trade. Political objections against permanent armed forces were undermined 
when it became increasingly obvious that such forces were very important 
for the international standing of a state and that permanence also meant 
better discipline, career opportunities for the elite and more predictable 
resource extraction. 

The most decisive change was that which took place in France in the 
1660s, when Louis XIV was able to increase drastically his armed forces 
without creating a domestic political crisis of the type that had handicapped 
all ambitious French rulers since the 1560s. This was achieved primarily 
through increased efficiency in handling the tax revenue from the huge 
French population — Colbert was in many respects the architect of the French 
fiscal-military state.>! When France, the most populous country in Europe, 
was able to use the fiscal-military state model with success, Europe had defi- 
nitely changed. In the next few decades, Austria, several German rulers, 
Savoy-Piedmont and England developed into strong fiscal-military states, 
primarily as a reaction to the French threat. Russia also modernised its mili- 
tary and administrative system during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and especially during the long struggle with Sweden in the early 
eighteenth century. 

In Germany, several middle-sized principalities developed into strong and 
centralised states of their own after the Westphalian peace of 1648. The 
horrors of the Thirty Years War, when the German princes had been unable 
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to protect their territories, stimulated the creation of permanent armies and 
fiscal systems able to support them. Sweden and the Dutch Republic supplied 
models (and unemployed German officers with modern ideas) for infant 
German armies. Of these, Brandenburg—Prussia became a great military 
power in the eighteenth century — the Prussian state has sometimes been 
regarded as an army that created a state. Undoubtedly, the fiscal-military state 
was a concept that had far-reaching consequences for Germany. The Thirty 
Years War did not dissolve the German Empire as a state, but it put a definite 
end to the potential development of this empire as a fiscal-military state with 
centrally controlled bureaucratic organisations. Instead, the middle-sized prin- 
cipalities followed this trajectory of development, and that in practice made 
them independent states with the same operational capabilities as other 
European fiscal-military states. The German Empire had no coherent foreign 
policy and could not expand, and in practice the defence of its territory was 
left to those princes who had developed modern military organisations. 
However, up to the late eighteenth century, the empire remained a conve- 
nient framework for voluntary defensive alliances and military co-operation 
between the princes and the emperor. Up to the early eighteenth century, this 
was especially important in defence against France and the Ottomans. In 
northern Italy, Savoy—Piedmont followed the same path of development and 
became an important regional military power.> 

The states that had developed strong fiscal-military organisations by 1660 
followed different paths of development. The Dutch Republic, Sweden and 
Denmark—Norway continued to maintain strong armed forces, the Dutch and 
the Swedes mainly in order to defend the favourable positions that they had 
reached when they were pioneers for the new type of state, the Danish kings 
primarily with the intention of recovering territories lost to Sweden in 1645 
and 1658. Restoration England maintained the large navy but reduced the 
army. Venice remained an important military and naval power and fought 
long wars with the Ottoman Empire from 1645 to 1718.3 Of the two 
Iberian powers, Spain declined drastically in military and naval power from 
1660. This enabled Portugal, which retained a sizeable army and navy, to 
survive as an independent state and even defeat Spain in the 1660s. The 
Spanish decline was a unique case among European states that had once 
developed as fiscal-military states, and it suggests that the Spanish rise had 
been built on different socio-political foundations than those of the northern 
powers that developed in this direction in the century before 1660. The 
Spanish military decline upset the European balance of power as much as the 
French rise, and it gradually forced the Dutch, the Austrians (together with 
several German princes) and England to take Spain’s place as counterweights 
to the Bourbon giant. 

The maturing fiscal-military states were able to field much greater armies 
and to deploy much larger battle fleets with less destructive effects on civilian 
societies and economies than the wars in the period 1560-1660.** The tax 
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systems and the recruitment of soldiers and seamen became better organised 
and more rational and led to less resistance and few rebellions. Occupations 
and the movement of large armies could be organised with limited negative 
effects on the civilian population as most states had a fiscal system in place 
that might even be used by an occupying army.” Shipping interests could 
invest in cheaper ships with fewer guns and smaller crews when uncontrolled 
European violence at sea disappeared and convoys protected by warships 
became more efficient. Technology, tactics and strategy changed primarily as 
the result of increased size, better logistics and growing permanency and 
professionalism: changes that gave the European armed forces improved oper- 
ational capabilities. Larger armies might be concentrated for battles and sieges, 
powerful battle fleets might deploy and project the power of a state at long 
distances, and extensive convoy systems could be organised to protect trade. 
The role of the private entrepreneurs in warfare was drastically reduced, but 
the new large armed forces became major forces of demand for capitalistic 
entrepreneurs in munitions, provisions, naval stores and textiles. More stable 
states could raise loans with lower interest rates, thus facilitating the financing 
of war. A brief survey of the quantitative growth of armies and navies may 
illustrate these decisive changes in the scope and structure of European 
warfare and state formation. 


The rise of permanent armies and navies 


The growth of organisations controlled by states is best illustrated by quanti- 
tative data of permanent armies and navies. Numbers of soldiers and ships are 
often quoted in the literature in order to illustrate this growth. Early modern 
quantitative information must be used with caution, however. Not all 
numbers are really comparable, and the result of comparisons made without a 
critical examination of the sources may be seriously misleading. Furthermore, 
in order to understand the real magnitude of the fiscal-military states, the size 
of their armed forces ought to be related to the population of the political 
entities that maintained them. Such figures are often difficult to obtain for 
this period. Contemporary statistics about population are practically absent, 
and much historical research about demography is done in order to calculate 
the populations within the borders of twentieth-century European states. 
These borders are often widely different from those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.*° Figures about the economic resources that might be 
mobilised by a state (gross national product) are unavailable, but this is less 
serious, because wealth was not necessarily a favourable precondition for an 
efficient military state. Poor countries were able to recruit soldiers and 
seamen at lower cost than states that had to compete in a labour market with 
high wages and fertile land. For rough comparisons of pre-industrial soci- 
eties, the population is sufficient as a measure of the resource base of states. 
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Armies 


Permanent armies did not mean that the number of soldiers was the same in 
peacetime as in wartime. During the latter, numbers were practically always 
considerably higher, and it is seriously misleading to compare the wartime 
strength of one army with the peacetime strength of another. During wars, 
additional regiments were created and in some armies the size of the compa- 
nies were larger during wars than in peacetime. Permanency was created by 
administration, a structure of regiments and companies, centralised decisions 
about tactics and training systems, officers, petty officers, veteran soldiers and 
weapons stored in arsenals. The rank and file could be increased with recruits 
when the army was mobilised. Companies were the prime unit of cohesion 
for soldiers, and raw recruits quickly learned the basic skills of a soldier if they 
joined a permanent company dominated by seasoned soldiers and 
commanded by officers with social ties to long-serving soldiers. Officers often 
felt loyalty to the regiment and its colonel, who was usually a person of deci- 
sive importance for their careers. Standing regiments and companies with 
social cohesion, common traditions and state-controlled patronage became 
the crucial part of permanent armies. Permanent military units were probably 
at least as important as the intense drill — often emphasised in the literature = 
in the creation of coherence and efficiency in combat and difficult operations. 

Another problem of measurement is that the sources frequently give the 
nominal strength of companies and regiments and that these figures are often 
added to show the strength of the army. Nominal strength was important for 
planning purposes and as a way to make a complicated world manageable for 
administrators. It may be a good indicator of the size of a peacetime army, 
when few soldiers died or deserted, recruitment of new men could be 
planned, and musters could be held at regular intervals. In wartime, the actual 
strength of a combat unit was often lower. This was partly because of frauds 
committed by officers and partly because military units unavoidably lost men 
during operations without any possibility of replacing them immediately. At 
best, nominal strength is a rough indicator of the size of a unit when opera- 
tions began, often in early spring, as winter was usually a period of 
recruitment and reorganisation. The actual strength of an operational army 
varied from month to month and even from day to day, and keeping track of 
these variations is often impossible. In some armies, the actual strength of 
army units was measured relatively often by musters and a formalised 
reporting system. These systems of control became increasingly refined during 
the early modern period, and they are in themselves indicators of a maturing 
organisational culture. But this process of change also makes it difficult to 
compare numbers from different periods without good knowledge of how 
the sources have changed in character. 

Even when the number of real soldiers serving in military units is known 
from muster rolls they cannot be compared without a critical discussion. 
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Militiamen should not normally be compared with professional soldiers. 
Traditionally, they were locally raised men with little training who served 
with little or no pay in local defence. Most militia units were ineffective when 
attacked by a professional army, but they were also cheap. However, some 
states did use parts of the militia to augment their standing armies in wartime, 
and such militia units, with better weapons, more training and higher pay, 
must be taken into account. Cavalry was often about twice as expensive as 
infantry: the cavalryman was better paid, the horse was expensive and a 
cavalry unit required large quantities of fodder. Artillery units were small in 
terms of manpower, but guns were expensive and required a large number of 
horses to move. Untrained recruits were of no great value before they had 
been trained and integrated into a company. Another complication from the 
late seventeenth century onwards is that some states, notably England, the 
Dutch Republic and Austria, hired large parts of the standing armies of other 
states in wartime, primarily the German principalities and Denmark. In inter- 
national comparisons, such forces might inadvertently be counted twice if 
their special status is not observed. 

In the literature, several attempts have been made to compare the strength 
of the armies of Europe during our period, some of them in tabulated form.” 
Unfortunately, many of the figures in these comparisons are not really compa- 
rable, or too little is known about what they actually show: the nominal 
strength, the real strength, the peacetime strength or the wartime strength, At 
present there is no study that has compared the size of the early modern 
European armies in detail, and few authors have been interested in discussing 
the problem of how to use the sources for studies of individual armies. 
However, even unreliable figures of army size for the major European powers 
are of interest as they show trends and magnitudes. They may roughly indicate 
the growth of the fiscal-military states. Russia and the Ottoman Empire, 
which followed another path of development, are not included in this 
comparison, although it must be remembered that during the period 1500 to 
1700 they maintained large permanent armies. 

France, the most populous power in Europe, already had a permanent army 
of cavalry (the compagnies d'ordonnance) and garrison troops in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. Its nominal size varied from 14,000 to 17,000 men. 
Temporary war efforts in that century brought the force up to 40,000 to 
45,000 men. During the Italian Wars (1494-1559), the French raised wartime 
armies of around 25,000 to 50,000 men, in brief periods as much as 60,000 to 
70,000 men. However, most of these soldiers were foreign mercenaries, hired 
for wartime service only. Switzerland was especially important as a recruit- 
ment area, and French kings had standing agreements with Swiss cantons 
about the supply of infantry in wartime. The permanent army maintained 
after the peace in 1559 had only around 13,000 men. From the late sixteenth 
century, the weakened French monarchy was able to maintain a force of only 
7,000 to 10,000 soldiers in permanent peacetime service, a situation that 
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continued until the 1620s. The French Civil Wars (1562-98) saw large forces 
temporarily in service on both sides, although even these armies gradually 
shrank rather than grew during the long war period. These internal conflicts 
exhausted the country without creating any new political structures or insti- 
tutions that might favour the development of a fiscal-military state. 

During the 1620s, the French state again mobilised armies for internal and 
external wars, but they were substantially smaller than the peak figures in the 
sixteenth century. Only when France went to full-scale war with Spain and 
Austria in 1635/36 did a drastic increase in army size take place. Nominally, 
the army varied from 135,000 to 211,000 soldiers up to 1642, although it is 
doubtful if the actual operational force was ever larger than 125,000. In the 
1650s, the army declined, and when Louis XIV retained a peacetime force of 
72,000 men in 1660 (within a few years reduced to 50,000) he may simply 
have kept the soldiers who actually served at the end of the war in 1659. This 
army was by far the largest peacetime force that France had ever maintained, 
and during the long reign of Louis XIV it grew into a peacetime strength of 
140,000 to 165,000 men. The strength during the major wars of his reign 
varied between 250,000 and 340,000 men (including some well-trained 
militia units), although the nominal strength sometimes passed 400,000. 
Foreign mercenaries were still important, but the majority of the soldiers 
were now Frenchmen. This army was the largest in Europe, but compared 
with a seventeenth-century population of about 20 million its size does not 
substantiate claims that France was a state with a very high degree of resource 
mobilisation for war. 

Spain began to develop a permanent army during the Italian Wars 
(1494-1559), but it was based on the experiences of the War of Granada 
(1482-92). Unlike France, where the earliest permanent force was mainly 
cavalry, this army was predominantly an infantry force, organised in the 
famous tercios. It was recruited among subjects of the ruler, originally mainly 
in Castile. Spain mainly based its permanent forces in Italy (Naples, Sicily, 
Milan and the Tuscan pvesidios), in the North African garrisons, and in the 
Spanish and Italian galley squadrons. This disposition makes it obvious that 
these forces were created for control of Spain’s Mediterranean empire. When 
the war in the Netherlands began in the late 1560s, the army was expanded 
and partly transferred to this northern theatre. In addition to the Spanish and 
Italian tercios, German and Walloon mercenary regiments were recruited for 
long-term service in the Netherlands. This multinational force, the Army of 
Flanders, became for a long time the largest operational army in Europe and 
the centre of Spanish military power until the 1650s. Its effective wartime 
strength was usually around 60,000 men, fewer during severe financial crises 
and somewhat larger during exceptional war efforts. Its peak strength, 88,000 
men, was reached in 1640. Even during the truce period, 1609-21, a force of 
15,000 to 30,000 men was kept in service. 

The variations in the total size of the Spanish army is little studied, but 
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scattered evidence may be found in studies of various regions. Apart from the 
Army of Flanders, permanent army units served in Italy, Germany and North 
Africa, in the Atlantic fleet and in the Mediterranean galleys, while the force 
of well-trained soldiers on the Iberian peninsula was surprisingly small. The 
permanent Spanish army in Italy was from 1560 around 12,000 to 15,000 
men. These forces were enlarged in wartime, especially in northern Italy, 
where forces of 15,000 to 35,000 soldiers served from 1615 to 1659.°° The 
total establishment of army units on the Iberian peninsula, the Atlantic 
islands, the Balearic Islands and in North Africa was around 8,000 in 1560, 
6,000 in 1579, 26,000 in 1596, 16,000 in 1607-09, and 16,000 to 18,000 in 
1621 and 1631.4° At home, Spain relied to a large extent on militia and 
mobile naval forces for defence. The total force of soldiers (except those 
serving in the fleet) reached a peak of around 130,000 to 150,000 men in the 
1620s and 1630s.4! After the end of the great struggle with France in 1659, 
Spain’s army was drastically reduced, especially in the Netherlands, and Spain 
ceased to be a major military power. The size of the army in the wars with 
France up to the 1690s is difficult to estimate, but scattered information 
points to a typical strength of 30,000 to 40,000 men.4? 

Sweden had traditionally based its military system on a well-armed and 
sometimes militant peasant militia and a small feudal cavalry.*> In the early 
1540s, the new Vasa monarchy began to transform the locally controlled 
militia into a force of part-time peasant infantry, trained, led and paid by royal 
officers. New cavalry units were organised by the king and recruited through 
voluntary enlistment. By 1560, 17,000 men were serving, and during the 
1560s a wartime strength of 26,000 to 28,000 men was maintained, including 
a small number of foreign mercenaries. In the following four decades, the 
army was somewhat smaller despite being usually involved in war with Russia 
or Poland. In the 1610s and 1620s, this national army was expanded and reor- 
ganised into a fully professional force of around 40,000 men organised into 
standing provincial regiments. The infantry was still (until the 1680s) 
recruited by conscription, an important relic of the original militia concept. 
This national army changed in size only marginally during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and regiments were usually kept at their nominal 
strength by local recruitment. 

On a population base of around 1.25 million in the 1620s, 40,000 men was 
a very large force. For continental warfare, additional units of mercenaries 
were hired. In the late sixteenth century these forces were limited to a few 
thousand men, but in the 1620s they were increased — when Sweden entered 
the German War in 1630, they had reached a level of about 30,000 men. 
Once established on the German market for military entrepreneurs, the forces 
under Swedish command increased dramatically, reaching a peak of around 
100,000 mercenaries during 1632. Later in the 1630s the mercenary forces 
were much smaller, but they expanded again during the 1640s and reached a 
peak of around 45,000 men in 1648. The total size of the Swedish army 
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(national regiments and mercenaries) in that year was about 90,000 men, 
70,000 of whom served in Germany. The end of the Thirty Years War meant 
that the bulk of the mercenaries left the army. During the war period 
1655-60, mercenaries brought up the total strength of the Swedish forces to 
between 55,000 and 70,000 men. In the last decades of the seventeenth 
century, a peacetime army of around 65,000 men — 40,000 national soldiers 
(in Sweden-Finland) and around 25,000 soldiers hired for service in the 
Baltic and German provinces — was maintained. During the first decade of the 
Great Northern War (1700-21), the army was brought up to a strength of 
100,000 to 110,000 men. 

The Dutch Republic began to organise a professional army of volunteers 
in the 1580s. It rapidly increased in strength from around 20,000 men in 
1588 to 62,000 men in 1607. These figures are nominal strength, which in 
the Dutch case were usually close to the real figures, at least in the early 
phases of the operational seasons. During the truce period of 1609-21, 
around 30,000 men were in service, a large peacetime army in the early 
seventeenth century. During the renewed war with Spain in 1621-48, the 
Dutch army was raised to 55,000 men in 1621 and gradually increased to 
75,000 men by 1629. In the early 1640s, it was reduced to 60,000, and by 
1650 it had reached a peacetime strength of half that number. During the 
war with France in 1672-78, the army reached a new peak level of around 
90,000 men. Reduced to a peacetime level of 40,000 men in the 1680s, it 
was again increased to peaks of 100,000 to 120,000 men during the war 
periods 1688-97 and 1702-13. These wartime forces included auxiliaries 
hired from German princes.*4 

Denmark—Norway had traditionally relied on the German market for 
mercenaries and the feudal levy when an operational army was to be formed. 
This state began to form a small permanent army in the early seventeenth 
century. It was based on a combination of conscription in Denmark and 
Norway and voluntary recruitment, often in Germany, and it increased after 
every war. A few thousand men were kept in service after the war with 
Sweden in 1611-13. In the 1630s, after the Danish participation in the Thirty 
Years War, a peacetime army of about 10,000 men was retained. After the war 
with Sweden in 1643-45 it rose to around 20,000 men, and after the next 
war period (1657-60) it reached a peacetime strength of 25,000 to 30,000 
men, despite the loss of territories to Sweden. In the late seventeenth century 
it had reached a peacetime strength of around 35,000 to 45,000 men. The 
wartime strength of this army in the wars from the 1620s to the 1670s was 
around 40,000 to 50,000 men.* 

There were no permanent armies in Germany before the Thirty Years 
War. Germany had a flourishing market for military entrepreneurs, which was 
able to supply princes, cities and foreign customers with the military forces 
they required during wars.*° During the long war period 1618-48 the 
Habsburgs founded an army of their own, and by 1650 a peacetime force of 
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25,000 men was retained in service. Other German princes began to organise 
small permanent forces in the 1650s, and several of these grew to important 
middle-sized armies by the end of the seventeenth century. Various wars and 
political crises gradually increased these forces, partly through increased taxa- 
tion and partly through foreign subsidies or outright hiring of armies. Several 
German princes appeared as combined sellers of protection to their territories 
and large-scale entrepreneurs in military force. These armies could also be 
used to fulfil various obligations of defence of the German Empire, predomi- 
nantly against France and the Ottomans. Brandenburg—Prussia, Bavaria, 
Hesse-Cassel, Saxony and Hanover were the most important of these German 
military states. Only Austria, with a wartime army of around 100,000 men in 
the decades around 1700, was a major European military power at this time, 
however. *7 

England retained a militia-based type of army for a long time. It was fairly 
efficient compared with other forces of this type, and it was repeatedly used as 
a recruiting base for continental expeditionary forces during the sixteenth 
century. Especially during the first half of the seventeenth century, the British 
Isles was also an important recruiting area for mercenaries in the continental 
wars and was used by the Dutch Republic, Sweden and Spain. During the 
English Civil War in the 1640s, the victorious Parliamentary army (the New 
Model Army) became a permanent force, mainly in order to keep the victors 
in power. During the 1650s, it was kept at a strength of around 50,000 men. 
After the Stuart Restoration in 1660, it was reduced to around 10,000. 
Parliament was reluctant to provide funds for a large peacetime army 
controlled by the king, although James II was able to increase it substantially 
in the 1680s. The revolution in 1688-89, when the Dutch army under 
William III rapidly took control of England, made Parliament ready to 
finance a large army in order to defend the Protestant succession and the 
political results of the events in 1688-89. In 1695, the British state kept 
63,000 men under arms, and by 1710 it paid for an army of 170,000 men, 
including German auxiliaries. Most of these soldiers served on the continent, 
and the peacetime force was still small. In 1700, it consisted of 19,000 men, 
12,000 of whom were required to keep Ireland under control.** 


Navies 


Warfare at sea in this period was fought with both specialised warships and 
armed merchantmen, which were hired temporarily or requisitioned by 
governments. Privateering and privately organised convoys with armed 
ships were also common, and in the seventeenth century Dutch and English 
sea power outside Europe consisted mainly of armed merchantmen owned 
by chartered companies for trade, warfare and protection. Gradually, however, 
the states became dominant in warfare at sea. The growth of the major 
permanent European navies is shown in Tables 1.1 and 1.2. As the 
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Table 1.1 Major Mediterranean galley navies, 1500-1700 


1500 1520 1545 1570 1600 1630 1650 1675 1700 


Ottoman 15/20 15/25 20/30 50/60 ? 20/30 20/30 (15) (10) 
Empire 
Venice (20) (25) (30) (40) 30/40 25/30 (20) (20) (20) 


Spanish = 2/3 7/9 18 15/20 12/15 10/14 (10) (10) 
monarchy 

France (2) (2) 7 (4/7) (1) 2 12 11 14 
AREAN NT R AE AW A nl A Bee RE E E 


Note: Total displacement in 1,000 tonnes of galleys and galleasses owned by state navies. Vessels 
smaller than 100 tonnes are excluded. All displacement calculations have been done by the author. 
The size of the standard galley grew from around 170 tonnes in 1500-70 to about 300 tonnes in 
1630. Figures in parentheses are highly approximate; while two figures separated by a solidus indicate 
that only a rough estimate of the size of the navy can be given. The table is based on J. Glete, Navies 
and Nations, pp. 501-21 and J. Glete, Warfare at Sea, pp. 188-9. 


Table 1.2 Major sailing navies, 1500—1700 
E e UREE ENEA LD E W E eae a a 


1500 1520 1545 1570 1600 1630 1650 1675 1700 
England 5 te a ay 31 49 95 196 
France 8/12 10/15 4/6 2/3 - 27 21 138 195 
Portugal ? ? ? ? = — 20/25 15/20 25/30 
Denmark ? 6/10 7/9 16 12 19 22 29 47 
-Norway 
Sweden - (1) 9 21 25 17 28 35 53 
Spanish e - - 3 40/60 40/60 25/35 15/20 (20) 
monarchy 
Dutch - - = = + 15/25 +40 29 88 113 
Republic 
Venice 2/3 ? Wee 3 - - = (8) (40) 
Ottoman ? ? 2 = = ss = (5) (40) 
Empire 
Russia - 5 = = 5 r F an 24 
(Sea of 
Azov) 


Note Total displacement in 1,000 tonnes of sailing warships owned by state navies. The Spanish 
figures also include vessels on long-term charter (asiento contracts) from private owners, but 
otherwise hired ships and warships belonging to chartered companies are excluded. Vessels smaller 
than 100 tonnes (300 tonnes in 1700) are excluded. A small number of galleys are included in the 
English, Danish-~Norwegian and Swedish figures for some years. Portugal was part of the Spanish 
monarchy in 1600 and 1630. Displacement calculations have been done by the author. Figures in 
parentheses are highly approximate, while two figures separated by a solidus indicate that only a 
rough estimate of the size of the navy can be given. The table is based on J. Glete, Navies and 
Nations, pp. 522-704 and J. Glete, Warfare at Sea, pp. 188-9. 
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Mediterranean galley fleets were markedly different from the sailing fleets 
in technology, manning system and operational capabilities, these two 
types of organisation have been listed separately. The size of navies is best 
measured in terms of ships owned (or leased on long-term contracts) by 
the states. With the exception of parts of the galley forces, most of the 
warships were not manned in peacetime and most navies had only a 
small permanent force of seamen, as these could be recruited from the 
seafaring population in wartime. Therefore, comparisons of manpower 
with permanent armies, which were predominantly personal organisations, 
cannot be made. 

As warships varied widely in size, the number of ships is not a suitable 
indicator of naval strength. Contemporary figures about tonnage (nominal 
loading capacity) are difficult to compare, and some navies did not measure 
their ships in tonnage. Total displacement (the equivalent of the weight of 
the ships) of a navy is a better measurement, but such figures are not avail- 
able from contemporary sources before the eighteenth century. However, 
the approximate displacements of warships can be calculated with the help 
of known figures about dimensions, tonnage, armaments and the nominal 
strength of the crews, and such figures (calculated by the author in an 
earlier study) have been used in Tables 1.1 and 1.2. 

Sixteenth-century state navies developed along different lines in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic—Baltic area. Galleys dominated in the 
Mediterranean, and these navies grew faster in size than the sailing navies up 
to about 1570. In terms of manpower, the sixteenth-century Mediterranean 
galley fleets were the largest permanent forces of this century, although the 
majority of the crews were chained oarsmen. At the Battle of Lepanto in 
1571, in which the three great fleets of the Ottoman Empire, Spain and 
Venice (and some smaller forces) took part, about 150,000 men met in 
combat. No battle on land before the war period 1688-1713 saw a similar 
concentration of men. 

The early sailing navies were those of England, France, Portugal, 
Denmark—Norway and Sweden. The Spanish and Dutch sailing navies devel- 
oped into major forces in the late sixteenth century and, in terms of 
displacement, the sailing navies passed the galley navies in size in the last 
decades of that century. The total force of the state navies increased relatively 
rapidly up to about 1570 to around 200,000 tonnes displacement. In the 
following eighty years the growth was moderate, and the total size of the 
European navies in 1650 was somewhat less than 300,000 tonnes. In the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, the rapid development of the large battle fleets 
increased the size of the European navies to about 500,000 tonnes in 1675 
and about 800,000 tonnes in 1700. England, France and the Dutch Republic 
were by a wide margin the leading sea powers in Europe during the later 
decades of the century. 
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Conclusion: pattern of growth of the fiscal-military 
state 


The strength of the permanent armies and navies may be used as a rough 
indicator of the spread and growth of the early modern fiscal-military state.*” 
This is a simplification of course, as wars required large resources even 
without permanent forces. States living close to the market for mercenaries 
might also have a fairly efficient structure of long-term contracts with 
entrepreneurs, which made it possible to mobilise an army quickly. The 
Italian and German states are typical examples, but France and Denmark also 
relied on this system until the first half of the seventeenth century. But the 
most visible sign of a fully fledged fiscal-military state is if the bulk of the 
armed forces, their organisational structure and the taxes required to support 
them are retained when the state is at peace. 

With that yardstick it is obvious that the earliest major permanent armed 
forces in Europe were created for imperial defence (outside the metropolitan 
territory) in the Mediterranean. Venice and the new Spanish empire created 
both standing army units and permanent galley forces for that purpose, as did 
their most powerful adversary, the Ottoman Empire. France, which is often 
regarded as the pioneer for a permanent army, might have developed similar 
forces if it had won the imperial power struggle in Italy. Instead, the early but 
very limited permanent French forces practically disappeared in the long civil 
war period (1562-98). The close connection between imperial ambitions and 
commitments and the earliest development of permanent armed forces is 
interesting and little appreciated in the literature. In the sixteenth century, 
defence of metropolitan territories was still largely left to militias and 
temporarily hired mercenaries. 

Most of the earliest sailing navies were created on the European periphery: 
in Portugal, England, Denmark—Norway and Sweden. They were small forces 
created by naval-minded kings for protection selling and as instruments of 
dynastic ambition. They used the opportunities that technical innovations in 
gunnery and shipbuilding offered to rulers in areas with special geographical 
conditions. None of these naval powers was important in international ship- 
ping in the early sixteenth century, and those areas that controlled large 
mercantile marines (Spain, Venice, Genoa, the Netherlands and northern 
Germany) were slow to develop permanent sailing navies. Private trade and 
shipping interests were of little importance for the early growth of sailing 
navies. The three northern navies provided rulers with new capabilities of 
territorial control by control of the sea, but they also gave them an ability to 
intervene in the Baltic/North Sea/English Channel area. The Portuguese 
navy developed a long-distance capability very early, first used to control the 
Portuguese trading empire in West Africa and from 1500 also to enforce 
Portuguese control of the sea lines of communication in the Indian Ocean. 
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The driving force was very much economic, although dreams of crusades 
against the Muslims were also a factor of importance. 

From the 1560s, the power struggles in the Netherlands and the Baluc 
created conditions that favoured the growth of new military and naval struc- 
tures. The large Spanish Army of Flanders and the new army and navy ot 
the Dutch Republic were direct products of the long Dutch-Spanish 
struggle. The Swedish army and the navies of the two Scandinavian states 
increased in size, as did the English navy. In the Swedish case, the expansion 
of the army was directly connected with imperial ambitions. In the 1620s 
and 1630s, France reappeared as a substantial military and naval power, and 
the internal power struggle and the long war with Spain resulted in the 
creanan of a permanent army and navy. The Thirty Years War did not mM 
itself produce much structural change of the armed forces in Germany, but 
the horror of the wars and the experience of foreign (mainly Swedish) occ” 
paton stimulated the growth of several German fiscal-military states in g e 
“9 -s SEA seventeenth century. To a large extent, the German territo- 
ria! princes replaced the private entrepreneurs as organisers of major armies: 
the state replaced the market. K 
lioken tbh permanent armed forces had predominantly eo 
a i? p enomenon, and much European warfare from th Š rea: the 
POPE rig concentrated on great imperial struggles in this a a 
Spain He ci pa and the Mamelukes, Spain against France, HE a 
kna te e Ottomans. The Mediterranean was economically of 

traditional centre of Europe; Venice had been the centre- 

trade between East and West, and for a time both the Ottoman and Spanish 
empires seemed destined to become world powers from a common 
Mediterranean centre. By 1600, these trajectories of expansion had reached an 
sad and the Mediterranean was a stagnating area. Instead, the North Sea, he 
English Channel and the Baltic areas had become the centre of economic 
growth and change. It is interesting that the transformation of the European 
economy from a centre in the Mediterranean to a new centre in north- 
western Europe was closely connected with the growth of permanent armed 
forces. By the 1650s, the largest permanent armies and navies in relation (© 
population were those of Sweden, Denmark—Norway, the Dutch Republic 
and republican England. In the early 1650s, the Anglo-Dutch War of 1652-54 
resulted in a major and permanent increase of two navies, thus definitely 
establishing the North Sea and the English Channel as the centre of European 
naval power. 

Developments after 1660 were dominated by the rise of France and the 
decline of Spain as military and naval powers and the naval competition 
between England, the Dutch and France. England ceased to have a major 
army after the Restoration but retained a much larger navy than before the 
Civil War, an unusual case of a fiscal-naval state. The German princes and 
the emperor gradually built up large armies as a response to threats from the 
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Ottomans and France. In the long war period of 1688-1713, the rise of 
north-western Europe to economic, military and naval dominance became 
obvious. It was the Dutch, English and French who fought for dominance in 
the Low Countries, the western Mediterranean, the Iberian peninsula and the 
Americas, and it was to a considerable extent Dutch and English money that 
financed the new German armies. Less prosperous areas of Europe were also 
the base of major fiscal-military states, however. Swedish military strength 
reached a new apogee in the early eighteenth century in the defence of 
earlier conquests against Russia, Denmark—Norway, Saxony—Poland, Hanover 
and Prussia. The Austrian army grew in struggles with the Ottomans and 
France, and the Russian army and navy in struggles with Sweden and the 
Ottomans. Eighteenth-century Bourbon reforms in Spain would rearm that 
state along the same organisational pattern as in other European states. 

The fiscal-military state with large permanent armed forces, practically 
unknown in 1500, had two centuries later become the normal European type 
of state. Together, these European states created a European power system 
where the strength of the permanent military and naval forces was the param- 
eter of diplomacy and international prestige. 
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Explaining the fiscal-military state 


Explanations of the European transformations 


The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed both a major military 
transformation and a decisive step in the formation of the modern state. This 
state was increasingly based on centralised structures and authority vested in 
positions in organisations, not in persons with strong socio-economic 
authority. These changes were simultaneous, and their interconnections are 
the background to the term ‘fiscal-military state’. But what was the causal 
relationship between the state-formation process and the military transforma- 
tion? Military transformation or new military technology can be seen as 4 
necessary precondition and driving force for state formation, but it is equally 
possible that it was the new centralised states that achieved the major parts of 
the military transformation. Alternatively, both types of change may have been 
the result of new forms of interaction and aggregation of political interest 
(new institutions) within the states. Conflicts are very probable as driving 
forces behind change, but was it geopolitical competition between states that 
was the most important, or was it development connected with internal 
power struggles that determined the new forms of states and military organi- 
sations? Finally, which changes were the conscious results of innovative and 
ambitious behaviour by political actors, and which were the unintended and 
unexpected results of uncoordinated actions from independent agents with 
different aims? 

War has often been given a decisive role as the cause of the great transfor- 
mation during these two centuries. The growth of the armed forces is used as 
proof of this causal relationship. But this argument is problematic. War in 
itself was nothing new; it was as typical for the medieval period as for the 
early modern centuries. The new international system of European states 
intensified the geopolitical competition between rulers, but this system was 
itself a result of the centralisation of state power and cannot be regarded as an 
exogenous driving force. In a long-term perspective, war has also destroyed 
social cohesion and state structures as much as it has created them. If war and 
the preparations for war had an important role in state formation and the 
transformation that put Europe on its path to ‘modernity’, it must have been 
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in combination with at least one other important phenomenon that was unique 
for this period. Various economic, social, political, cultural or military factors 
have been put forward. This chapter starts with a survey of explanations 
provided by historians and social scientists. 

In early twentieth-century Germany, ambitious explanations of the early 
modern transformation as a process centred on both political and military 
change were formulated by Hans Delbriick, Otto Hintze and Max Weber. In 
Delbriick’s view of military history, the strategy and tactics of war were deter- 
mined by the society: specifically, the social composition of the army, the 
surrounding society’s ability to support the armed forces, the general state of 
technology and the structure of the state. Hintze was a leading specialist in 
European administrative and constitutional history who analysed the connec- 
tions between the development of a state and its bureaucracy and military 
organisation. His main theme was that every state is formed primarily for the 
purpose of war and defence and that most of its institutions are shaped to 
serve this basic need. Both may be regarded as pioneers of the ‘Military 
Revolution’ interpretation of early modern history, although they are not 
remembered as such.! 

Max Weber's works on bureaucracy and his sociological interpretation of 
history have had a formative influence on sociology and influenced several 
twentieth-century explanations of early modern history. It interacted with 
many historians’ opinion that transformation in the early modern period was 
stimulated by the rise of international trade, which increased the importance 
of the bourgeoisie. That gave the ruling dynasties a new and innovative elite 
group to co-operate with and a more autonomous position in relation to the 
feudal lords. Closely related to this interpretation is the idea that the rise of 
state bureaucracies, largely staffed by men of middle-class origin, was the key 
element of change. Bureaucracy in Weberian sociology includes the develop- 
ment of military hierarchies controlled by the state, and Weber, like Hintze, 
stressed the importance of efficient bureaucracy in the growth of state- 
controlled armed forces and in an effective monopoly of violence controlled 
by the state. Weber also used the military reformers Maurice of Nassau and 
Gustav Adolf as examples of his theory that rationalisation was the central 
theme in the development of modern Europe. The idea that these two men 
held a special position in the development of the modern army was appar- 
ently common in early twentieth-century Germany. To Weber, these two 
successful leaders were also illustrations of his idea of the Protestant ethic as an 
important part of the development of modernity.” 

Another persistent scholarly tradition of the same vintage, with connec- 
tions to historical sociology and political science, is based on the American 
sea officer and historian Alfred T. Mahan’s ideas about sea power and its rela- 
tions to state and society. Mahan, an advocate of the United States having a 
large navy, emphasised the role of organised naval power controlled by states 
and used according to a strategy aiming at command of the sea. Navies were 
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embodiments of the sea power of a nanon and created as political mscrumenS 
of power, especially by maritime and economically progressive socienes © 
their ambinons to expand and defend chew interests. Naval policy and strates! 
reflected the economic, geographical, mental and political condino™ 
prevailing in a society. This tradition places one type of early modern ong 
wd ceca, squarely ar the centre of a historical explanation of POT 
economic change. It is tant in Saxon c ns ot 

and American history, but Bp iranda renee et ar? the p 
sruggle in the Atlantic hemisphere from the mid-seventeenth cenw 
onwards. Mahan’s writings have not had much influence on historial exp 
mations of the transformation of Europe, which seldom appreciate 

maritime parts of the history of this peninsula. ie 
th -3 and concepts like these have been explicitly influential to et 

anil CENE both empirical historical studies and attempts ‘© deve 
ge explanations of early modern European transformation- They 


— to be declining. Most of the historical knowledge upon which v: 
ts based their conclusions are now dated, and it is easy for historians 
regard their conclusions as 7 ebe 


Wi 
: equally obsolete. For historical sociologists. 

Sgn ae naling pioneers, but their conclusions have ye 
culty i t extent that twentieth-century social scientists have ha si 
eae a pe i more recent historical interpretations and emp! a 
pae, hematic ideas about interconnections between armed p pai 
tintin coe and absolutism have survived, in spite pe 
with historical sa op offers different interpretations.* Another e ; 
tradition has sh c1ology in research about early modern states 15 heor 
due Ma owe little interest in progress made in organisauon ‘4 
: Weber. It is not sufficient to say that organisations develop 
— iments of power. It does not answer the question of why they prove 

perior to other forms of power, which in early modern Europe w 
primarily violence control based on local power structures or military systems 
administered through the market. š 

Mainstream historians have been rather reluctant to place the dynamic 
effects of organisation in the centre of explanations of early modern transfor- 
mation. The Anglo-Saxon historical paradigm is centred on events, their 
causes and their interconnections. Human actions and policies of the state are 
carefully researched in monographs about one state, one organisation or one 
type of event, for example a war. Structures and theories about change and 
interaction between economy, technology and political decision-makers have 
been less prominent. Furthermore, the fiscal-military state has traditionally 
been regarded as something that was continental, un-English and closely 
related to absolutism. In the internationally influential French historical 
school originally connected with the journal Annales, structures and, in later 
decades, mentalities, have been prominent. Working within this tradition, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese historians have written studies that are 
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important in international comparisons of fiscal-muilitary states and the social 
and technological aspects of warfare. But this tradition has minimised the 
importance of politics and wars. It has preferred to study regions rather than 
the central authorities of the state, and long-term economic development 
rather than the fiscal-military state. 

In the twentieth century, economic historians have been pioneers in the 
use of explicit theory in historical explanations, not least of transformations. 
However, they have seldom regarded war, military organisations and state 
formation as phenomena that might be interpreted in economic terms, and 
they have offered few attempts at explanation of the early modern changes in 
these areas.> This also applies to Marxist historians, who in principle are 
adherents of generalised explanations and regard conflicts as the central 
driving force in history. But their interest has focused on the development of 
forces of production and conflicts between classes, not on the development of 
Organisations and political institutions.° 

Until the 1970s, there had been few attempts to study the relations 
between early modern state formation and military transformation in a 
comparative or theoretical perspective. Since then, however, two main lines of 
development have been prevalent. Several early modern historians have made 
studies on the ‘war and society’ theme, which has reinvigorated research about 
military and naval aspects of history. Some of these have also presented expla- 
nations that connect military development with social and political 
transformation. Furthermore, historical sociologists and political scienusts 
have paid more attention to early modern state formation and the role of war 
in that development. Current explanations about connections between the 
emergence of the state as an organisation, changes in warfare and the transfor- 
mation of early modern Europe can be divided into a historical Military 
Revolution debate and State Formation theories formulated by historically inter- 
ested sociologists and political scientists. > 

A central part of the Military Revolution debate is the different prime 
movers behind the transformation that various scholars have identified. 
Michael Roberts, who originally formulated the phrase ‘the Military 
Revolution’ in 1955, argued that it was changes in military tactics that trans- 
formed state and society. Central to this assertion was the reforms in tactics 
introduced by Maurice of Nassau in the Dutch army in the 1590s and devel- 
oped by Gustav II Adolf in his reforms of the Swedish army in the 1610s and 
1620s. The new type of army required well-drilled and disciplined soldiers 
and a large number of professional officers to train the men and lead more 
articulated formations. As it was the training and the group cohesion that was 
the strength of the new type of army, it had to become permanent. A better- 
disciplined army might in its turn be used for more ambitious strategies, 
which in turn required more soldiers. Larger armies placed a greater strain on 
societies and required more sophisticated administrators, thus creating a 
connection between the changes in tactics and military organisation and the 
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growth of the states. To Roberts, it was this change in society and state that 
was the important end result; the Military Revolution was to him a great 
divide between medieval society and the modern world.’ 

The debate about the Military Revolution was initiated by Geoffrey Parker 
in the 1970s. He accepted Roberts’ idea that the early modern period saw a 
major rise in the size of armies, but instead of regarding infantry drill as the 
key element and 1590-1630 as the decisive period of change, Parker placed 
the emphasis on the development of modern fortifications, trace italienne, 
designed to resist heavy artillery. They changed strategy and army composi- 
tion, forced army size upwards and presented the European states with the 
challenge of how these increased armies should be maintained. This develop- 
ment took a long time to spread to various parts of Europe, and Parker's 
Military Revolution is a process extending from the early sixteenth century 
to around 1700. Parker also brought the growth of the navies into the picture, 
and behind both the new types of fortification and the growing navies he 
found the development of artillery. In Parker's explanation, technical change 8 
the prime mover behind the transformation process. He explicitly refrained 
from presenting any general ideas about the impact of war on society or of 
the reciprocal relations between a state and its military system. Instead, his am 
was to trace how the European military and naval innovations were initiated 
and then follow how they spread over the world as instruments of European 
power projection up to about 1800.8 

Roberts and Parker both argued that it was the military innovations that 
had political effects. In the early 1990s, however, Jeremy Black raised some 
fundamental questions about the interaction between political and military 
factors. He saw much of the earlier writings on Military Revolution and state 
formation as typical of a period when historians and sociologists were inter- 
ested mainly in the development of armed forces as instruments for rulers 
with absolutist ambitions. More recent scholarship, especially since the 1980s, 
has placed more emphasis on co-operation between rulers and the elite, In 
this perspective, consensus rather than coercion of internal enemies was the 
base for the growth of armed forces. Black could not detect any great change 
in ‘Roberts’ century’ (1560-1660) and suggested that there had been two 
early modern periods of radical change that may justifiably be called ‘military 
revolutions’. He singled out the period 1470-1530 (firearms, fortification) and 
1660-1720 (massive increase in the size of permanent armies and navies, flint- 
lock muskets with bayonets replacing matchlock muskets and_ pikes, 
line-ahead tactics in navies) as the most dynamic periods before the great 
changes during 1792-1815. Fundamental to Black’s explanation is that he sees 
political changes — compromises and co-operation between rulers and social 
elites — as the prime mover behind major transformations in the military 
sphere.” 

Several historians have offered various alternatives and modifications to 
these basic lines of thought in the Military Revolution debate. '” Much of this 
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debate has centred on the chronology of army growth, the timing and disper- 
sion of various military reforms, the importance of sieges and trace italienne, 
the importance of technology in historical explanations, or how rapid change 
must be to qualify as ‘revolution’. Some observations made in the debate are 
especially important for our theme: the fiscal-military state as an organisation. 
David Parrott, who has studied French army administration under Richelieu, 
questioned the importance of tactical reforms in the Thirty Years War. In his 
view, battles were won by seasoned military units with the ‘military spirit’ 
(Clausewitz) of veterans, and it was the creation of such units that was the key 
to success. |.A.A. Thompson, a leading specialist in Spanish military adminis- 
tration, made the point that the cost of war hardly increased markedly during 
the early modern period. In his interpretation, the Military Revolution was a 
redeployment of the costs of war between society and state. In ‘feudal’ warfare, 
the cost of war was levied through the social system, while the cost of war in 
the Military Revolution was levied by the state through the fiscal system. In 
other words (not used by Thompson), the Military Revolution was primarily 
a process of state formation. He is sceptical of explanations that emphasise 
technical and tactical changes as the cause of the growing costs of war (for the 
state). Rather, the Spanish case points to increasing political ambition as the 
main driving force behind increased armies and navies.'! 

Research on state formation by historical sociologists and political scien- 
tists became important from the 1960s with comparative studies by authors 
such as Barrington Moore, Charles Tilly, Samuel Finer and Stein Rokkan. In 
these, state formation in early modern Europe was regarded as important both 
as a precursor of twentieth-century state formation in Asia and Africa and as 
an epoch that has left a partly problematic inheritance to modern Europe. 
Much of this research was based on the assumption that the early modern 
European state was essentially an oppressive instrument of coercion based on 
resource extraction enforced by violence. In this perspective, Prussia and 
Russia became strong states with much resource extraction for coercion and 
war, the Netherlands and England were non-authoritarian and weak states, 
and France was an intermediate case. Representative institutions were seen as 
obstacles to centralisation and resource extraction, while absolutist regimes 
without such institutions could start an extraction—coercion cycle where 
armed force was used to extract resources for increased armed force, which in 
turn increased the extraction of resources. '? 

This interpretation relied on existing historical research, which regarded 
bureaucracy and permanent armies as instruments of rulers bent on abso- 
lutism and the suppression of traditional elites and estates in predominantly 
agricultural countries. Navies were regarded as something else; relatively 
cheap instruments of maritime, commercial and colonising powers with weak 
states unable to extract much resources from society. Twenueth-century 
historical experiences, where authoritarian regimes with huge military forces 
have been predominant in Eastern and Central Europe while the ‘North 
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Atlantic’ experience has been viable democracy and economic progress based 
on private enterprise, probably increased the tendency to find these trends 
already in early modern Europe. Explicitly or implicitly, these interpretations 
were also based on the (essentially nineteenth-century, liberal or whiggish) 
idea that large armed forces, high taxes and authoritarian government arè 
inextricably connected with each other and that they are incompatible with 
economic progress. Conversely, limited armed forces, low taxes and constitu- 
tional government were closely connected with the dynamic economics that 
has made the North Atlantic area the most prosperous part of the world. 

Late rwentieth-century empirical research about early modern Europe has 
undermined the basis for such explanations from two sides. Research about 
the level of resource extraction and the size of the bureaucratic state apparatus 
and the armed forces has shown that it is impossible to regard eighteenth- 
century Great Britain as a ‘weak’ or ‘limited’ state. This state had a large and 
efficient fiscal bureaucracy, and large and efficient armed forces, which it used 
for an expansionist foreign policy.'> Dutch scholars have similarly begun to 
appreciate the theoretical implications of the fact that the seventeenth- 
century Dutch Republic was a great military and naval power. It was strong 
enough to face the two European superpowers, Spain and France (with about 
ten times as many inhabitants), on more or less equal terms. t4 The supposedly 
strong absolutist French state has undergone a similar re-evaluation, and 
Anglo-American studies of France in particular now emphasise consensus and 
the limits of state power.! The ultimate failures of Habsburg absolutism in 
Spain and Bourbon absolutism in France are now often seen as signs of a basic 
weakness in states built without viable representative institutions. Historians of 
early modern Europe have shown a growing awareness of the problems of 
using concepts such as strong and weak states, absolutism and the 
extraction—coercion cycle in analysis of early modern states. At the end of the 
twentieth century, the main trend emphasised consensus between rulers and 
elites, rulers as more or less efficient political managers, communalism and a 
marked continuity in the state-formation process between the later medieval 
period and the early modern period.'® 

The new trend was also reflected in historical sociology. The most obvious 
case of reinterpretation was that provided by Charles Tilly, one of the 
pioneers in state-formation research, who, in a new synthesis published in 
1990, revised his own and other sociologists’ earlier attempts to provide 4 
single path of state development. Tilly suggested that there were two types of 
social interaction that formed the basis of European state formation, One was 
the logic of coercion, in which administration and violence control human 
activities in a territorial setting, especially the extraction of resources from 
peasants. The other was the logic of capital, which controls human activities 
in the market, especially trade, finance and transport. State formation can, in a 
comparative framework, be studied as the interplay between these two forces 
where states follow different patterns of development depending on whethet 
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capital or coercion dominates the process. Tilly formulated two ideal-type 
trajectories of state formation: the coercion-intensive path, usually a monar- 
chical territorial state; and the capital-intensive path, usually a city-state. Most 
European states were compromises between these ideal types, but a third 
pattern also emerged in Europe (and only there). That was what Tilly called 
capitalised coercion: territorial states that incorporated cities and capital in a 
productive way. A state based on capitalised coercion did not simply extract 
resources from capital but also used its power to promote the growth of 
capital and the market-oriented type of economy in which capital was accu- 
mulated. 7 

In Tilly’s revised analysis, state formation was a result of bargaining 
between rulers and various types of elite. It was not an extraction—coercion 
cycle, as bargaining means that both rulers and elites gained something in the 
process. Tilly regarded wars and geopolitical competition between states as the 
dominating driving force behind state formation, and he related this process 
to various types of economy. He was not interested in the result of the state- 
formation process, the state as a complex organisation with a dynamic of its 
own, and he did not pay much attention to the idea that bargaining between 
rulers and elites implies a contractual relationship, a kind of buying and selling 
of protection. Tilly’s framework made coercion (the use of violence and war) 
into a predominantly territorial (feudal, monarchical) phenomenon, while 
capital (cities, merchants) tended to become inherently pacifistic. Venice and 
the Dutch Republic were discussed as capital-intensive states with weak, 
intermittent armed force. As this study intends to make obvious, these states 
were early pioneers in the development of permanent armed forces and close 
state control of such forces. Capitalism and complex organisation have a more 
exciting relationship than is implied in Tilly’s analysis. 

Another historical sociologist, Thomas Ertman, discussed the same prob- 
lems in an important attempt to provide a general theory of state building in 
medieval and early modern Europe. It was based on the argument that two 
factors, the organisation of local governments and the timing of sustained 
warfare, explain most of the variations in political regimes and state infrastruc- 
tures in Europe. Regimes were either absolutist or constitutional, and the 
infrastructure was either patrimonial or bureaucratic. With these variables 
Ertman developed an analytical framework into which he put the European 
states. He agreed with current historical trends when he emphasised that 
Great Britain was a more efficient fiscal-military state than France or Spain. 
The British system was described as bureaucratic constitutionalism. Early 
modern Spain and France were never real bureaucratic states, as many of the 
offices of the state were sold. This patrimonial absolutism limited the effi- 
ciency of these states and put a brake on their development as great powers. 
In contrast, Germany developed bureaucratic absolutism, which made it 

ble to build several strong military states. '® 

Ertman’s analysis (more complicated than Tilly’s) began with the idea that 
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the inheritance from the Roman Empire and early medieval attempts at state 
formation have been of decisive importance for the development of different 
types of local government in various parts of Europe, and that the type ot 
local government was very important for state formation. This was in good 
agreement with communalism, one main trend in recent European historio- 
raphy. However, it is surprising that in his otherwise comprehensive scheme ot 
different European states Ertman omitted all republics and city-state 
including Venice and the Dutch Republic, which evidently were important 
territorial states. Especially the latter state provides a challenging case ° k 
direct connection between local government and the formation of a g'e! 
power. Sweden was included in the study, but Ertman admitted that this state 
does not really fit into his analytical framework as this cannot explain the 
bureaucratic constitutionalism that Sweden shares with Great Britain. 

A more general problem with that framework is that it is based on the 
assumption that medieval geopolitical competition (wars) was much mor 
intense in south-western Europe than in north-eastern Europe. This was no! 
shown by Ertman, and it seems that the idea is based on limited knowledge ot 
political conditions in Germany, the Baltic and Eastern Europe: a 
meted as an explanation of the development of the fiscal-military sa 
aa maorian an two of its earliest examples = the ste pee 
eae a either left out of the discussion or written © borin 

ases that do not fit the analysis. However, it is interesting that Er 
made a clear distinction between medieval and early modern state formauon 
and that he, in contrast to Tilly, concentrated his analysis on different types ot 
regime and administrative infrastructure. 
The 1990s also saw a comparative study that explicitly intended to explain 
interconnections between warfare, resource mobilisation and political change 
in early modern Europe. Brian M. Downing restated the traditional view that 
ja high degree of domestic resource mobilisation for war was incompatible 
with a constitutional political system. In his analysis of six states ~ 
Brandenburg-Prussia, France, Poland, England, Sweden and the Dutch 
Republic — he claimed that the first two had a high degree of domestic 
resource mobilisation and developed into military-bureaucratic absolunst 
states, while the latter three had a low or medium degree of such mobilisanon 
and preserved constitutionalism. This argument is seriously flawed, as it uses 4 
quantitative variable without seriously discussing quantities. Domeste 
resource mobilisation must be measured in proportion to the population base, 
and it must measure both taxes and conscription of men, Downing did 
neither. He explained the fact that Sweden was a great power in the seven- 
teenth century as being a result of this country’s use of foreign resources, 
while the Dutch Republic's similar position was explained by its economic 
strength. Why Sweden was able to use foreign resources during wars to a far 
higher degree than other states was not discussed, nor how its extremely large 
peacetime armed forces could be supported by domestic resources. The fact 
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that Dutch economic strength also meant a high wage level and high costs to 
maintain armed forces based on voluntary recruitment was not taken into 
account.!? 

The quantitative approach to the growth of the fiscal-military state used in 
Chapter 1 of this study reveals very different issues that need to be explained. 
Seventeenth-century France, with its 20 million inhabitants, never had a 
domestic resource mobilisation remotely comparable with that of Sweden or 
the Dutch Republic (one to two million each), and during the Anglo-French 
wars in the eighteenth century, the British state had a markedly superior 
ability to mobilise and organise resources. If France, with its huge population, 
really had had a higher degree of resource mobilisation than its neighbours, it 
would easily have raised military and naval forces that would have given 
France a hegemonic position in Western Europe, as indeed it had for a few 
decades after 1789. In the age of Louis XIV, it was the two maritime and 
constitutional powers, Great Britain and the Dutch Republic, that mobilised 
huge forces in proportion to their population and successfully balanced 
French power ambitions. They did it not least to preserve their constitutional 
forms of government, and the representative institutions were very willing to 
finance this defence of their own power. The traditional analysis, which 
Downing restated, had a firm belief in parliaments and estates as never- 
yielding shields against high levels of taxation. The idea that such assemblies 
actually may make it easier to mobilise domestic resources for war through 
taxes and loans has no place in this type of analytical framework. 


Another attempt at explanation 


This study is another attempt to improve our understanding of how and why 
Europe changed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The intention is 
not to explain everything that happened everywhere. It focuses on military 
transformation, institutional change and organisational development in those 
three European political entities that a quantitative analysis has shown to be 
early and pioneering fiscal-military states. As something new and important 
happened there, they are worth a comparative study. That study is based on 
the idea that the rise of the state as a complex organisation interacted with 
the development of new social institutions (rules of human interaction). 
Increased respect for complex contractual relationships between rulers, 
subjects and men employed by the state made it possible to create large 
organisations for protection and violence control that could assert the power 
of the state in relation both to other states and to the socio-economic power 
structure within their own societies. These new rules of interaction and the 
new and complex organisations must be studied together with those changes 
in technology, tactics and strategy that are usually placed in focus in studies of 
the military transformation. 

The book is based on empirical studies on early modern history, but in 
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order to understand better what went on in Europe in these centuries, expl- 
nations derived from the social sciences are essential, especially in comparisons 
between widely different states. This section presents ideas and theoretical 
concepts that have been useful. It starts with state formation and continues 
with FC. Lane’s theory about protection as a commodity. In order to under- 
stand the conditions under which this commodity was bought and sold, 
certain ideas about market, network and hierarchy as alternative forms of co- 
ordination of human activities and implementation of political decisions arè 
presented. As the study focuses on complex organisation and bureaucracy, 
some ideas about their development and behaviour are essential. The rise of 
states as complex organisations may be interpreted as the result of 
entrepreneurial activities that also created new elites. Consequently, the rela- 
tionship between state formation and the transformation of social elites is 
important. Finally, the development of tactics and military technology 's 
related to the development of states as social ‘power containers’ that made it 
possible to bring military innovations to maturity. 


State formation and political interest aggregation 


In sociology and political science, ‘state formation’ (state building, state 
making) is a broad term for the growth of authority, resources and organisi- 
tional structures connected to the state. It may also be analysed as a transfer of 
tasks and competencies from social institutions to state authorities or the 
creation of competencies that society has been unable to develop without à 
state. State formation is normally based on resource extraction (taxes, custom 
duties, conscription) from a society to the central authorities, and the struc- 
tures of the state are often used by the ruling elite to penetrate society in 
order to regulate behaviour in it. Furthermore, in medieval and early modern 
Europe, state formation often also implied the integration of various 
sovereign, suzerain or autonomous political entities into larger unit 
controlled by one ruler or one state. Such integrative territorial state forma- 
tion might involve wars of conquest, but it was often achieved through the 
dynastic system (marriage and inheritance) or even by negotiated integration 
of smaller units into larger. 

State formation is closely connected with efforts to control violence. A 
common definition of the modern state (primarily formulated by Max 
Weber) is that it is an organisation with an administrative staff able to sustain a 
legitimate monopoly of control of the means of violence in a given territorial 
area (monopoly of violence). Another more elastic definition, formulated by 
the economic historian Douglass C. North, is that the state is an organisation 
with a comparative advantage in violence on a territory whose boundaries arte 
determined by its power to raise taxes.” It is possibly more useful in an early 
modern context, where sovereign rulers often did not have a total monopoly 
of violence but increasingly showed that states had comparative advantages in 
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violence control compared with more decentralised systems of protection. 
The end result was that the European states gained a monopoly of violence in 
their territories and in relation to their subjects’ behaviour towards foreigners 
on land and at sea. The use of an economic definition of the state also has the 
advantage that it makes it easier to analyse state formation as an 
entrepreneurial activity where new combinations of institutions and organisa- 
tions are introduced in order to make both resource extraction and violence 
control more efficient. 

Economically, we may look upon state formation as either demand- 
induced or based on the supply of organising abilities.2! A demand-induced 
development of state power is based on broadly articulated interests of protec- 
tion and coercion in order to achieve political stability, economic 
development or a strong power position towards other states. State formation 
is achieved through the aggregation of these interests, which in themselves 
might be uncoordinated and contradictory. State formation based on demand 
may be analysed using contract theories, in which the state sells essential 
Services in exchange for taxes, As a supply-side phenomenon, state formation 
is the result of the ambition of a ruler, an elite group or a centre of power to 
reduce the power of local interests. These local interests may previously have 
been independent or under some form of suzerainty, or they may have been 
part of a state with a weak and loosely organised central power. State forma- 
tion from the supply side is usually connected with coercion and the use of 
violence. If the independent or autonomous political units that are brought 
under the control of the expanding state have been in conflict with each 
other, such coercion may have the effect of diminishing the actual use of 
violence.?2 

In this study, successful state formation is regarded as the result of the 
aggregation of political interest or of a bargaining process between rulers and 
populations, in practice often elite groups with local power. Various, even 
conflicting, interests may in this bargaining process find it useful to make 
political compromises that form the basis of the centralisation of resources and 
the growth of organisational structures. In early modern Europe, this 
bargaining was mainly about how protection and security should be achieved 
and how a policy of violence control should be implemented. The expression 
‘bargaining process’ is inspired by Charles Tilly’s concept of how European 
states developed along different paths, depending on social interaction 
between rulers and various types of elite. It is possible to regard his coercion- 
intensive pattern of state formation as essentially supply-induced or 
exploitative, while his capital-intensive and capitalised coercion patterns more 
look like demand-induced or contractual state formation. Both types of states 
coexisted and we may also look for exploitative and contractual relationship 
within the same state. The essential feature of our concept of state formation 
is that it was the result of an interactive process between various groups where 
the linking of various interests to the state was essential for its ability to gain 
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control over society and especially the use of violence. This opens up a wide 
range of contacts with historical studies of early modern Europe. 


Protection as a commodity 


As a bargaining or interest aggregation process, state formation can be andl- 
ysed as a negotiation about protection where the rulers are regarded ® 
sellers of protection and the population as buyers; the ruler has a contract i 
protect the population. This approach could be seen as an alternanve rE 
purely political analysis of the interaction between rulers and popula 
about protection and violence control. However, the economic and ant 
approaches are complementary rather than contradictory. To a large ye 
political bargaining is about the transfer of scarce economic poea of 
the power over how they are used. Even in medieval society, the n of 
eat Was primarily protection against intruders and the ere 
cmt ee and order. Many taxes and customs duties Were nrc military 
A mtenance of fortifications, convoys or an indivi ~onscious 
eet Early modern rulers and subjects were normally fully ae i 
at protection was something that subjects paid the ruler for, an 
sufficient for our analysis.23 aling 
Gjen osen is based on Frederic C. Lane’ theory of re 
hieocion ‘with Sop as economic activities. Lane was an saa specialities 
In the 1930s. h peza and Mediterranean maritime history as korg 
ih tin Patai Ormulated a theory about the awe gee e analysed ® 
producenci pment of states. Lane asserted that states cou interest M 
profis rs of a utility — protection — and as enterprises with an! $ 
bi iaa theory of state formation, it has remained largely r he 
Coie of peons by economists, sociologists and historians.” It is cen ciest 
aaa cuon and the possibility of reaping a profit from the è history 
O ence. Lane’s studies of medieval and early modern mariume 
made him conscious of the need to integrate violence, violence com”? y m 
protection costs in the analysis of an economy. Low protection Costs mere i 
profits, while high protection costs — which may be the result of attacks fo" 
competitors — decrease it. Lane suggested that economic actors May develop 
their ability to provide efficient coercion and protection at low cost 3 = 
integral part of their entrepreneurial skill. The economically motivat 
demand for coercion and protection may also result in an increased role t% 
the state, which may be the most cost-effective user of violence.” 

Of course, ‘customers’ do not normally have a free choice between various 
sellers of protection and, as Charles Tilly has remarked, Lane may have been 
too much attached to neo-classical economic theory to work out fully h 
implications of his theory.?° But Lane's basic idea is close to Tilly's sociolog 
ical concept of state formation as a result of bargaining about war financing 
between rulers and the elites. That concept also points to how Lane’ 
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economic theory might be adapted to a more territorial environment than in 
Lane’s own empirical studies. In negotiations with protection sellers, subjects 
have a degree of freedom of choice. They may organise their own protection, 
choose another protector (change allegiance to another ruler) or bargain 
about how much protection they wish to pay for. Tax-payers may also claim 
that they have the right to control how the money paid for protection is used, 
i.e. they may make constitutional demands a part of the bargaining process. 
This connects a protection-based theory with the political development of 
parliaments and the participation of various interests in state formation. 
Analysis of differences in the profitability of various protective enterprises 
(protection rent in Lane’s neo-classical terminology), is close to transaction cost 
economy, which in the late twentieth century has become important for studies 
of policy implementation. 


Transaction costs and implementation: market, networks and 
hierarchies 


The next step in an analysis of state formation is how decisions to raise 
resources for war and protection are implemented, and the transaction costs of 
different forms of implementation. In medieval Europe, social elites used their 
local power and patronage in order to raise armed forces over which they 
retained control. A state that centralises the resources for warfare must have its 
own system of policy implementation: resource extraction from society and 
administration of the resources for warfare. In principle, the state could use 
either the market or hierarchical organisations for both purposes. In practice, 
much of the resource extraction was achieved by compromises between the 
traditional system and the two new systems. Resources were gathered through 
bureaucratic organisations run by the state, through entrepreneurs who were 
given contracts to raise taxes and customs duties and through local elites, who 
could control local resources through coercion, prestige and patronage in local 
communities. Similarly, the resources for war might be used to hire merce- 
naries on the market or to create permanent organisations for war 
administered by the state. In both systems, traditional elite groups (especially 
the nobility) had much influence, provided that they connected their interests 
with the rising states. 

Early modern rulers of growing states faced the problem that there was a 
lack of competence to run complex organisations for the extraction of 
resources and administration of armed forces. In practice, they often turned to 
the market to solve these problems. The ‘market’ for the competence to pene- 
trate local society and extract resources was to a large extent traditional elite 
groups who used their local leverage to raise taxes in exchange for privileges 
granted by the ruler or favourable tax-farming contracts. The market for the 
administration of armed forces was mainly professional military entrepreneurs, 
who could organise companies and regiments of mercenary soldiers and 
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merchants, who could organise shipping for warfare at sea. Both groups 
belonged to the traditional elites: nobility and city oligarchs, although the 
market for their services was international and gave rulers alternatives and 
political leverage.” The rulers also had key positions as the co-ordinators of 
resources between the fiscal and the military sectors if resource extraction was 
kept separate from the command chain of the armed forces. It certainly 
helped if the ruler also had income beyond the control of local elites, for 
example from land belonging to the crown or the ruling dynasty, mining ot 
valuable metals or customs levies from an important trade route. 

Alternatively, rulers might become their own entrepreneurs and create 
organisations for fund raising and violence control. They could develop theit 
own tax and customs administration, hire officers, soldiers and seamen and 
train them into professionals in permanent military units, procure weapons 
and warships, and develop an administrative, logistical and technical infrastruc- 
ture that maintained the military organisation. Both systems were in use from 
1500 to 1700, and initially the market system looked the more viable, espe- 
cially for large-scale recruitment of infantry. Late medieval Europe had 
developed contractual institutions that provided standard procedures tor the 
raising of military and naval forces on the market through entrepreneurs. But, 
in spite of its ‘modernity’, that market system had by 1700 been almost totally 
replaced by a system where each European state ran its own permanent army 
and navy. Several states, especially in Germany, frequently leased their perma- 
nent regiments to the great powers, but the independent military 
entrepreneur had no longer any major role to play. Traces of both the feudal 
and the entrepreneurial systems might be found in the infrastructures of these 
bureaucratic systems. It is most noticeable in that noblemen were often 
preferred as officers and that officer commissions might be bought in some 
armed forces, but large-scale and advanced military and naval organisation and 
technology were at the end of the seventeenth century competencies firmly 
controlled by states. These organisations were important markets for capital- 
istic entrepreneurs and financiers, but the military and naval entrepreneurs 
who had run army and navy units as private enterprises were no longer of 
much importance. 

Historians and sociologists have been aware of the change from a market- 
dominated to a hierarchical system of administration of warfare, but few 
attempts have been made to explain why the latter system proved superior.” 
The question is in fact not limited to the development of early modern states. 
The rise of modern society has very much been a competition between two 
systems of co-ordination of human activities and implementation of centrally 
determined policies: the market and the hierarchical organisation (Adam 
Smith’s invisible hand and Alfred D. Chandler’s visible hand). Theoretical 
questions about this problem have been asked by economists who have leĝ 
the mainstream of their subject and turned to sociology and history in ordet 
to explain phenomena that are central to economics. Interesting answers have 
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been given by, among others, Ronald H. Coase, Herbert Simon, Alfred D. 
Chandler and Oliver E. Williamson.?? 

Of these, Williamson’s answers are perhaps the most abstract, but the basic 
features of his theory are relevant for historians, especially economic histo- 
rians who wish to explain social and political phenomena in terms of 
economic theory.” He has focused his interest on an analysis of transaction 
costs in order to obtain a better understanding of the mechanisms of Borer 
hance in society. Such analysis compares the costs of planning, adapting and 
monitoring human actions under alternative systems for co-ordination. 
Williamson's transaction cost economics is based on two assumptions about 
human behaviour: bounded rationality and opportunism. Both are easy to 
understand for historians, who often concentrate their analysis of human 
behaviour on these phenomena, although they normally call them some- 
thing else. Bounded rationality (a theoretical concept originally developed 
by Herbert Simon) means that human beings normally intend to act ratio- 
nally but that their rationality is limited by their past experiences (path 
dependence), the information available to them and a lack of time to 
om ider all possible alternatives. Opportunism means that every actor is 
driven by self-interest and that total loyalty to or identification with 
Employers or contractual partners is impossible. All human activity 1s 10 the 
final analysis individual. : 

In transaction cost analysis these two behavioural assumptions are 
Combined with studies of the degrees of uncertainty and ‘asset specificity’ in 
Various types of transaction. These studies are made in order to find out 
which system of governance is best suited to producing a certain type of 
Service or good, the market or the hierarchical organisation. The market has 
a great advantage in that it provides competition. Buyers can make choices, 
and sellers must improve their competence and lower their prices in order 
to be attractive to buyers. But a high degree of uncertainty means that it is 
impossible to make formal agreements about all aspects of the transactions 
that are involved in the business process. Investments in highly specific 
hardware and know-how are attractive under certain conditions but of little 
use under other conditions. Weapons and trained military units are typical 
examples. Under such conditions, an organisation working with officials 
Whose career opportunities are tied to the success of the organisation and 
ts owner might be superior to outside entrepreneurs, whose interest 1s 
determined by private profit. An organisation may ensure that the necessary 
assets (tacit knowledge, specialised skills and complex, high-quality hard- 
ware) are always available and that operational decisions are implemented 
without the complications of various contractual limitations and conflicts of 
interpretation. 

On the other hand, if the products or services are standardised, have several 
customers and their quality and quantity are easy to check, they may be 
bought on the open market, where competition could reduce prices and give 
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producers incentives to lower costs and improve quality. Hierarchical organis- 
tons may also create inerta and rigidity. An organisation built around 3 
specialised technology or a firm doctrine might in the long run become path- 
dependent, governed by vested interests and increasingly unable to adapt to a 
changing environment.*! An organisation might also become so complex that 
the central authority cannot control it efficiently and maintain its original 
purpose. In that case, the various parts of the organisation, each in possession 
of highly developed skills, might sub-optimise in a way that suits their part of 
the organisation rather than its common goal. The possibility of using the 
market as an alternative may curb such tendencies. 

The basic features of the market and the hierarchy are important to keep 
in mind when studying the development of early modern states. They tried 
both systems in a more or less conscious search process for optimal solutions 
to difficult problems, but in practice it was seldom a question of a choice 
between two clear-cut alternatives: an atomistic market and a strict formal 
hierarchy. Networks of contacts also mattered. Private entrepreneurs who 
produce complex products and services are often dependent on close rela- 
tions with customers and with producers of complementary product. 
Customers and producers may develop networks in which they communi- 
cate and co-ordinate their activities. Such networks may rapidly provide the 
individual customer and entrepreneur with well-focused information and 
critical know-how, and they may be of decisive importance when producers 
and users of complicated products wish to improve these products. Networks 
act as non-hierarchical and informal co-ordinators of human activities.” 
They were important in the early modern development of military and 
naval know-how, and some networks were a preliminary stage of formal 
organisation. 


Organisation and bureaucracy 


Large and complex organisations are important as building blocks of modern 
society.*> Private companies, regional and municipal authorities and states 
have developed organisational structures in order to carry out their tasks. 
From an economic perspective, organisations are the result of modern soci- 
eties’ attempts to use scarce resources in a rational way. They divide labour, 
reduce transaction costs, process large volumes of information and develop 
monitoring systems in order to produce goods, protect societies or achieve 
other goals desired by those who support the organisation. The capacity of 
an individual to develop skills and gather information is by necessity limited, 
and their rationality is bounded by their experience and the information 
they have access to. Human beings create organisations in order to reduce 
these limitations (they can hardly be eliminated). Most of the technical, 
commercial and administrative competencies that form the basis of modern 
society require complex organisations as a precondition for their very exis- 
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tence.>4 They act as social ‘containers’ of these competencies, which other- 
wise would not exist. 

Organisations convert input of resources into a more efficient output of 
goods and services. In surroundings of fragmented and unorganised resources, 
a complex organisation may have power far beyond the resources concen- 
trated to it. Organisations accumulate capital assets, know-how and the skills 
needed to develop them. An organisation may be an excellent way for a large 
number of individuals to develop efficient co-operation and prepare for 
collective actions under stress (for example combat). Complex and hierar- 
chical organisations give the owner or leader at the top of the hierarchy more 
power than if their resources were used in a less sophisticated form. However, 
efficient leadership of an organisation is a demanding task, and owners (early 
modern kings or modern shareholders) must often recruit individuals with a 
special talent for organisational leadership (ministers or managers) to take 
charge of the operational decisions. j 

Complex organisations in modern society have shown a great propensity 
to grow. Of the several explanations that have been given for this, one seems 
especially relevant in an early modern perspective. Organisations employ 
various specialists to develop complex and advanced technical and administra- 
tive systems. Once these systems have been developed, these specialists might 
be under-utilised and available for organisational expansion either through the 
acquisition of other organisations or by the development of new activities 
related to the organisation’s core activity. Organisations might find limits to 
growth when they collide with other organisations, which may be more effi- 
cient in controlling activities or organisational structures in the border zone 
between the two organisations. This framework of analysis, which almost 
seems tailor-made for the growth of a European fiscal-military state in a 
system of competing states and empires, has in fact been proposed by the 
economist Edith T. Penrose as an explanation for modern company growth. It 
deserves to be tested on a wider scale.3 

Organisation theory has been little used in historical explanations, except 
in connection with modern corporations. The American macro-historian 
William H. McNeill is an exception. In his analysis of technology and war in 
early modern Europe, McNeill has placed special emphasis on the rise of 
bureaucratic (permanent, specialised and hierarchically controlled) armed 
forces as instruments of political control for rulers. Such forces could effec- 
tively defend and promote the interests of the subjects in relations with 
foreign states. They could also suppress opposition from both aristocrats and 
the lower classes, which made it possible for the rulers to enforce a previously 
unknown level of domestic peace. This stimulated economic development 
and increased the tax base, thus creating a favourable circle of political stability, 
improved protection of commercial ventures, increased tax revenue and even 
greater political stability.°° McNeill’s interpretation may be described as a 
combination of Weberian sociology, Lane’s ideas on governments and 
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protection, and ideas derived from the history of technology. It emphasises the 
importance of organisation, and it has close relations to both technological 
development and political change. 

This study is inspired by McNeill’s interpretation that the development of 
complex organisation was a crucial question in early modern Europe. It was 
an innovative process of great importance for the future. Organisation intro- 
duced a new relationship between society, rulers and armed force, where 
centralised forces for violence control improved protection and internal 
stability, thus creating stable frameworks for economic progress. But large and 
permanent military organisations were expensive, and the society had to pay 
for them. This required new forms of interest aggregation, which in the long 
run had far-reaching consequences for European constitutions. Sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Europe was involved in a search for efficient political 
systems that would be able to enforce logical and rational long-term policies 
without being torn apart by internal contradictions and disagreements. In 
historical sociology, state formation is often primarily regarded as an increased 
ability of the political elite to extract and centralise resources on behalf of the 
state. Couched in terms of organisation theory, this state formation was also 
based on increased ability to create and control complex organisations and new 
forms of aggregation of political interest behind these organisations.*” 

Early modern historians seldom use the term ‘organisation’ for the fiscal- 
military state. However, they do often use the word bureaucracy in the sense 
that this state was a complex organisation with a large administrative appa- 
ratus. The term ‘bureaucracy’ (often misunderstood as a synonym for red tape) 
is in this study used in a Weberian sense. Max Weber used it to describe a 
system where power-holders act through hierarchical chains of command 
manned by permanently employed persons whose careers follow a path 
upwards along this chain of command. In an organisation controlled by the 
state, the central authority of the state is the highest level in this chain of 
command, and it also has the right to appoint members of the bureaucracy. 
Promotions within bureaucratic organisations should be based on merit, not 
on social connections. Bureaucrats are supposed to act in accordance with 
rules fixed by the central authority, and they must be independent of the 
surrounding society and its power structures. They normally document as 
much as possible of their orders, decisions and use of resources — bureaucrats 
are excellent producers of archival sources. In a bureaucracy, the professional 
skills of the bureaucrats, officers and technicians should belong to the organi- 
sation, that is it should be available in written form and transferred from 
senior to junior members rather than within families or from patrons to 
clients.’ 

As bureaucracies are guided by rules and centralised decision-making, 
armed forces controlled by them usually have a strong tendency towards 
homogenisation, standardisation and formalised behaviour. In the early 
modern state, the basic form of bureaucratisation was that officers of the 
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armed forces became servants of the state rather than independent military 
entrepreneurs or members of local elites. As servants of the state, they had to 
learn how to use the resources of the state in the interest of the state. They 
were supposed not to let their own political views or economic interests 
interfere with their professional performance; that is, they should not use the 
power of the armed forces to coerce their own government or to plunder 
friend and foe alike in an irregular way. The test of the internal strength of an 
early modern bureaucratic armed force was often if an aristocratic officer 
obeyed the orders of a superior officer of lower social origin. ‘ 
For centuries, the traditional system of authority — patrimonial power posi- 
tons based on birth — existed side by side with the bureaucratic system: 
power positions in an organisational structure created by the state. There were 
several forms of compromise. One was that aristocrats were allowed to enter 
the bureaucratic system at a higher level or pass rapidly through its lower 
ranks. Many positions in bureaucratic structures, especially as officers, might 
also be reserved for the nobility. Another form of compromise was that a 
bureaucratic career opened the ranks to the nobility: bureaucrats were enno- 
bled or raised to higher ranks in the nobility as a reward for service to the 
ŝtate. There were also the possibilities created by venal systems of promotion: 
Positions in the bureaucratic structure might be bought and sold. The 
purchaser of an officer commission or a position in the civil service was 
usually expected to have the necessary qualifications to do the job, but if it 
carried a high price only those with the necessary family wealth could afford 
It. Social elites might find the bureaucratic state useful, provided that they 
learned the skills to take advantage of it. 


Elites and social cohesion: authority, entrepreneurship and patronage 


Broadly speaking, there are three roads for those who wish to join the elite 
n à society: the patrimonial, the bureaucratic and the entrepreneurial. The 
patrimonial road gives access to wealth, prestige and power through inheri- 
‘ance, marriage or other family connections. Bureaucracy gives access to the 
ruling elite for those who develop the skills that can serve the goals of an 
Organisation, the state or a private corporation. Entrepreneurship may give 
access to the elite if the entrepreneur succeeds in creating his own power 
base. All three roads were of importance in the development of the elites 
who controlled the new fiscal-military states or formed the interest base that 
supported them. These three types of elite had some kind of ‘social capital’, 
which they might offer to these states in exchange for power and privileges 
in the bargaining process that created the states.*? Rulers who were able to 
make elite groups participate in state formation could mobilise social 
resources with greater efficiency than through a purely bureaucratic or 
market-based system. Elite group participation in the power of the state 
increased social cohesion. 
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Patrimonial elite groups, typically the land-owning nobility and city 
oligarchs, had much social capital in local society. They might use their 
authority, patronage, know-how about local conditions and even their accu- 
mulated wealth to support the state and reduce the transaction costs (increase 
efficiency) of running it if they were given something in exchange. It was 
hardly possible to rule a territorial state without consent from at least part of 
this elite, and if a state should centralise resources the local elites must get 
something in exchange. Typically, they might gain more privileges and power 
in local society, the right to exercise patronage within the state, or privileged 
access to the central authority of the new fiscal-military state. One interpreti- 
tion of the rise of the absolutist version of the fiscal-military state is that it was 
a centralisation and reorganisation of the interests of the traditional ruling 
class, the feudal landlords. This interpretation seems to have a considerable 
validity in Eastern Europe, but the origin of the fiscal-military state was not 
located in that part of Europe. The traditional interpretation, that the new 
state was a product of co-operation between rulers and a rising bourgeoisie, i 
difficult to support when we have identified Spain and Sweden as two of the 
earliest fiscal-military states. Spain’s bourgeoisie was not central in the state- 
formation process, and in Sweden it was of little importance before the 
mid-seventeenth century. However, it is correct to say that an efficient fiscal- 
military state required extensive co-operation between rulers and elite groups. 
Traditional elite groups who saw these states as opportunities might gain, 
while those who resisted them might lose.*° 

In the new type of state, civilian bureaucrats and officers traded compe- 
tence and loyalty to the state in exchange for power and career opportunities, 
which might take men with merit but born outside the elite groups to the 
top of the social scale. But in a society where social prestige and family rel- 
tions mattered very much, bureaucrats must be given sources of power that 
provide them with authority in society. A common feature in early modern 
administration and armed forces was the use of patronage: the right of senior 
members of a hierarchy of authority to promote the interest of junior 
members, who may be their relatives or dependants.*! Patronage has often 
been regarded as a form of corruption or deviation from rational organisa- 
tional behaviour, but other interpretations are possible. It might also be 
regarded as a rational form for selection to a career as officer or administrator, 
provided that those who exercise patronage are careful to select efficient 
young men.*? It is not easy to measure merit objectively, but in the armed 
forces senior officers who selected junior officers to serve under them had 
strong incentives to promote men with merit, because they had to rely on 
them in combat, where their lives and reputation depended on efficient and 
loyal subordinates. Patronage created bonds of loyalty and ensured that officers 
trusted each other, but it might also breed stagnation if it limited selection to 
persons with family connections and powerful social positions. In this study, it 
is important that access to the power of the state often gave access to 
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patronage. The fiscal-military state might even be analysed as a huge social 
network of patronage rights where the ruler was normally the most powerful 
patron, 

Entrepreneurship as a social ladder may be less easy to identify in state 
formation, but if the analysis focuses on political, administrative and technical 
innovators, the role of entrepreneurs (in a broad sense of the word) is obvious. 
State formation and complex organisation in themselves were major innova- 
tions, and those who contributed to them often rose to the elite or to a 
higher level within the elite. Their contribution to the state-formation 
process was primarily creativity and the skill to act under uncertain condi- 
tions. A transformation can be studied as driven by political, organisational 
and economic entrepreneurs, who take advantage of opportunities for innova- 
tion that society offers those who perceive them. Creativity and a strong 
instinct for using opportunities are essential for change. If innovators are 
rewarded with social and political power, elite groups may be reinvigorated 
with men who are able to control and administer the state and understand 
how it can be used to full effect. Innovators may here be anyone from ruling 
Princes to men of humble origin who rise socially by participation 1n the 
creation of new organisations.*> 


Organisations as social power containers for military technology and 
competencies 


State formation as an organisational process may be regarded as an accumula- 
ton of strategic competencies and resources, which are developed and 
converted into an output of products and services useful to the ruling elite. In 
theories of state formation derived from sociology and political science, the 
gathering and development of competencies are much less emphasised than 
the extraction of resources. However, state formation was intimately 
connected with the development of new competence and new technology.“ 
Military and naval know-how embodied in personnel, operational units, 
weapons, warships, fortifications and logistics combined with the competence 
to plan, direct and finance major military operations were essential founda- 
tions of the early modern state. But state formation was also essential for 
military and naval technology and the new competencies that were associated 
with permanent military organisations. These competencies needed the fiscal- 
military state as much as that state required military competencies. 

Several theories have emerged about how technology develops and how 
inventions and innovations (new combinations) are spread in society. Much 
research has been based on theories that assumed that either demand (market 
pull) or supply (technology push) of technical ideas is decisive. Traditional 
history of technology as well as much military and naval history leans heavily 
on supply-side explanations or even on pure technological determinism. 
Technology is regarded as something that is developed by specialists as part of 
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Patrimonial elite groups, typically the land-owning nobility and city 
oligarchs, had much social capital in local society. They might use their 
authority, patronage, know-how about local conditions and even their accu- 
mulated wealth to support the state and reduce the transaction costs (increase 
efficiency) of running it if they were given something in exchange. It w% 
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nons mattered very much, bureaucrats must be given sources of power that 
provide them with authority in society. A common feature in early modern 
administration and armed forces was the use of patronage: the right of senior 
members of a hierarchy of authority to promote the interest of junior 
members, who may be their relatives or dependants.*! Patronage has often 
been regarded as a form of corruption or deviation from rational organs 
tonal behaviour, but other interpretations are possible. It might also be 
regarded as a rational form for selection to a career as officer or administratoh, 
provided that those who exercise patronage are careful to select efficient 
young men.*? It is not easy to measure merit objectively, but in the armed 
forces senior officers who selected junior officers to serve under them had 
strong incentives to promote men with merit, because they had to rely on 
them in combat, where their lives and reputation depended on efficient and 
loyal subordinates. Patronage created bonds of loyalty and ensured that officers 
trusted each other, but it might also breed stagnation if it limited selection to 
persons with family connections and powerful social positions. In this study, it 
is important that access to the power of the state often gave access to 
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patronage. The fiscal-military state might even be analysed as a huge social 
network of patronage rights where the ruler was normally the most powerful 
patron. 

Entrepreneurship as a social ladder may be less easy to identify in state 
formation, but if the analysis focuses on political, administrative and technical 
innovators, the role of entrepreneurs (in a broad sense of the word) is obvious. 
State formation and complex organisation in themselves were major innova- 
tions, and those who contributed to them often rose to the elite or to a 
higher level within the elite. Their contribution to the state-formation 
Process was primarily creativity and the skill to act under uncertain condi- 
tons. A transformation can be studied as driven by political, organisational 
and economic entrepreneurs, who take advantage of opportunities for innova- 
son that society offers those who perceive them. Creativity and a strong 
instinct for using opportunities are essential for change. If innovators are 
rewarded with social and political power, elite groups may be reinvigorated 
with men who are able to control and administer the state and understand 
how it can be used to full effect. Innovators may here be anyone from ruling 
Princes to men of humble origin who rise socially by participation in the 
creation of new organisations. 43 


Organisations as social power containers for military technology and 
competencies 


State formation as an organisational process may be regarded as an accumula- 
ton of strategic competencies and resources, which are developed and 
converted into an output of products and services useful to the ruling elite. In 
theories of state formation derived from sociology and political science, the 
gathering and development of competencies are much less emphasised than 
the extraction of resources. However, state formation was intimately 
connected with the development of new competence and new technology: 
Military and naval know-how embodied in personnel, operational units, 
Weapons, warships, fortifications and logistics combined with the competence 
to plan, direct and finance major military operations were essential founda- 
Hons of the early modern state. But state formation was also essential for 
military and naval technology and the new competencies that were associated 
With permanent military organisations. These competencies needed the fiscal- 
military state as much as that state required military competencies. 

Several theories have emerged about how technology develops and how 
inventions and innovations (new combinations) are spread in society. Much 
research has been based on theories that assumed that either demand (market 
pull) or supply (technology push) of technical ideas is decisive. Traditional 
history of technology as well as much military and naval history leans heavily 
on supply-side explanations or even on pure technological determinism. 
Technology is regarded as something that is developed by specialists as part of 
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their profession and subsequently adopted by society. On the other hand. 
economists have stressed the importance of demand for technical develop 
ment, and they regard technological change as an economic phenomenon 
governed by market forces. In this perspective, technology is moulded by the 
possibility of transforming inventions into profitable business ventures. . 3 
More recently, the interaction between technology and market forces < 
been emphasised. Technology develops either within organisations e 
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In actual warfare, it was frequently observed that groups of commoners by 
collective action as infantry could defend themselves against heavy cavalry and 
even defeat it. The successful use of infantry armed with pikes, longbows and 
crossbows in fourteenth-century Flanders and fifteenth-century Switzerland 
and by the English army in the Hundred Years War against France are well 
known. But there were few strong social institutions that might extract 
resources to support the systematic military training and the development of 
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strong coherence that would be needed to prepare large bodies of 
infantrymen as a force that might replace heavy cavalry as the dominating 
force on the battlefield. Infantry usually lacked social ‘power containers’, 
which would enable it to realise its full military potential.** The problems of 
creating such frameworks were connected with the fact that well-trained 
commoners might upset the established structure of power in society. 

Other challenges were connected with the new opportunities and prob- 
lems created by gunpowder. On the battlefield, the introduction ot 
gunpowder weapons followed an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
Pattern. Such weapons were introduced gradually during the fifteenth 
century, but pikes remained important until around 1700, when they were 
replaced by bayonets. Heavy guns that could break down walls had a more 
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rulers or groups who created the new structures wished to form more 
centralised territorial states or efficient means for offensive warfare, they also 
had to organise the new military structures in such a fashion that the armed 
forces became highly mobile. This might be achieved through extensive logis- 
tical organisations supporting mobile warfare, through the development of 
naval technology or through even more training, which made the military 
units self-confident when acting in hostile surroundings. The mobility of 
large forces was another opportunity favouring the development of complex 
organisations for warfare. The organisations became new types of social actor 
independent of traditional authority based on local or specialised interests. 
They could keep soldiers armed and give them food, housing and pay when 
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they developed and maintained their skills and coherence. Otherwise, he 
coherence and training achieved during a war was usually lost, and the lack ot 
support for disbanded units of soldiers often created social unrest and armed 
violence. 

In this perspective, the fiscal-military state was the answer to challenges and 
opportunities that were both technical and political. The ability to ache 
new mulitary-political combinations, power ambitions and various histor" 
accidents created circumstances that gave some rulers and interest groups 0 
advantage in the development process. The rest of the book is a study oes 
European states that, despite widely different preconditions, became 
earliest fully fledged fiscal-military states in Europe. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Spanish monarchy 


The first fiscal-military state 


Historiography and new questions 


The history of the Habsburg Spanish monarchy is usually written as a classic 
‘rise and decline’ story. During the sixteenth century, the new Iberian—Italian 
Composite state created by Ferdinand and Isabel rose to political iad 
eminence in Western Europe and to the position of the first ever globa 
empire. The economies of Iberia and Italy were buoyant, and Spain and 
Portugal became centres of European expansion overseas and of the new 
transoceanic trade. Then, in a few decades from the 1630s to the 1660s, ee 
declined from the most feared military power in Europe to a conglomerate e 
territories that the monarchy could no longer defend. In the early eighteent A 
century, these territories were divided by the great powers during ue ne 
the Spanish Succession, Economically, the European territories controlle y 
the Spanish Habsburgs underwent a marked relative decline in the seven- 
teenth century. The only part that continued to flourish, the Netherlands, was 
from the 1560s in a state of rebellion, and the northern provinces built a 
successful fiscal-military state of their own. In that process, the Dutch also 
replaced the Iberians as the leading European maritime power in Asia, 
attacked their colonies and trade in the Atlantic and the Caribbean and took 
control of much of the maritime trade in the Mediterranean. Only during the 
eighteenth century was the new Bourbon dynasty able to recreate a Spanish 
fiscal-military state that could take part in the political struggles in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic hemisphere as a credible land and sea power. 
The two Habsburg centuries have a mixed legacy in Spanish historiog- 
raphy: a political and cultural Golden Age, but also an epoch of crisis, 
decadencia and imperial frustration.! The extent and the subsequent division of 
the Spanish empire have made its historiography vast, complicated and multi- 
lingual. It is today parts of the historiographies of Spain, Italy, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Latin America and of several territories in Asia and 
Africa. Parts of present-day France belonged to the Spanish Habsburgs, and 
their history is closely connected with the Austrian Habsburgs and the 
German Empire. The archives that are relevant for research are spread around 
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Europe and the world. Few attempts have been made to write the politcal, 
social, economic and military history of the Spanish monarchy as an entity, 
and there are very few studies that systematically compare the development in 
Spam, Portugal, Habsburg Italy and the Netherlands. Recent studies about 
admumstration, economy, local societies, elites and the ruling dynasty focus on 
present-day political units rather than the composite state that for about two 
centuries was the Spanish monarchy. 

On the other hand, historians have been able to place this state and it 
foreign policy in its international setting. The Spanish monarchy is often best 
understood in a European, Euro-American or even global context, and 
important monographs and syntheses have been written in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France. Political, financial and administrative 
history, as well as organisational and logistical aspects of Spanish military and 
naval history, are also better known than a few decades ago. Late twentieth- 
century Spanish historians are to a great extent interested in social and 
economic history from a regional perspective, where much seminal work has 
been done. In Italy, the earlier and much neglected ‘Spanish period’ has 
attracted increased interest from historians.” 

Recent historical research has also made it necessary to ask new questions 
and revise established opinions. Spain’s old historiographic position as an early 
example of an absolute, centralised and bureaucratic European state where the 
ruler could subvert representative institutions and local elites and without 
consent extract resources for endless warfare is now shattered beyond repair. 
Some historians deny that such states ever existed in early modern Europe, 
others believe that they did but that Spain was not one of them, while some 
still believe that Castile was an absolute state but the rest of the Spanish 
monarchy was something else. However, if absolutism (autocracy, rule without 
consent by the ruled) is a flawed concept, does that mean that little changed 
in the relations between rulers and society? The old problem of why Spain 
rose as a European power of almost hegemonic proportions and subsequently 
dramatically declined is also still an enigma. In syntheses, the rise is often 
explained as the result of a series of dynastic marriages and the unexpected 
discovery of the Americas, while the decline is in various combinations 
explained by economic crisis, exhaustion of resources, demographic problems, 
an overambitious imperial and dynastic policy, institutional inertia, and a 
progressive decline of leadership within the ruling dynasty. But the explana- 
tions of absolutism, interaction between rulers and elites or rise and decline 
are seldom seriously discussed in a comparative framework where Spain’ 
experiences are related to that of other early modern states. 

The central question in this chapter is this: was Spain the first major fiscal- 
military state in Western Europe? Did it represent the first successful example 
of a state that was able to extract substantial resources from society, centralise 
them and create a complex organisation of permanent armed forces under the 
direct control of the ruler? Was the ability of the state to create this organisation 
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an advantage to its society to which the latter responded by buying protection 
from the state? If a creation of a successful fiscal-military state is the explana- 
tion of the rise of Spain, can we also explain the subsequent decline within 
the same framework of analysis? This chapter is written with its focus on 
when, where and why the various parts of military organisation were estab- 
lished as instruments of royal protection selling and on mechanisms for the 
aggregation of political interest behind their growth. The ability of the armed 
forces to protect both the territories of the monarchy and its sea lines of 
communication are also important. According to the framework of analysis 
outlined in Chapter 2, we will look on these processes as the result of 
bargaining between rulers and elites about protection and entrepreneurial 
efforts of the ruler to achieve better protection through the creation of organ- 
isations. The decline will be analysed as a progressive devolution of interest 
aggregation, which as its logical consequence brought down much of the 
complex military organisation created by the earlier rise of consensus behind 
their growth. 

This interpretation implies that centralisation of resources in states and 
their channelling to bureaucracy and complex organisations is compatible 
with the existence of powerful elite groups and representative institutions. In 
research about early modern states it has been common to presume that abso- 
lutism was a precondition for efficient centralisation. However, absolutism, 
whatever that term may stand for, is not a relevant concept in analysis of the 
efficiency of the central state and its organisations. Such efficiency is primarily 
based on the ability of the state to co-ordinate various interests in the society 
behind a common policy and its implementation in society. The interpreta- 
tion is also based on the assumption that the base of resources has only limited 
relevance in explanations of the strength of early modern states. It was the 
ability of the state to extract the resources from society and organise them effi- 
ciently that really mattered in state formation and warfare. 

These ideas are not derived from the existing literature about the Spanish 
monarchy. They are based both upon certain theoretical reflections (outlined 
in Chapter 2) and upon the present status of historical research about early 
modern Europe (outlined in Chapter 1). We now know that some of the 
strongest fiscal-military states in early modern Europe developed in societies 
with viable parliamentary institutions and very limited resource bases. The 
elite groups in these states were far from subservient to an autocratic ruler. 
Instead, they shared or dominated in the control of the state. For most of 
Europe, the seventeenth century was the period when resource extraction for 
warfare and armed forces became a permanent burden on society. Generally 
the societies adapted to it and Europe entered an epoch of unprecedented 
economic growth and transformation in the eighteenth century. This is strong 
circumstantial evidence that the fiscal-military states produced something of 
value: presumably protection and increased safety and predictability for invest- 
ments and entrepreneurial initiatives. Sixteenth-century Spain shows the 
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than the state’s relations to its bankers. For other reasons, the central adminis- 
tration and the high command of the armed forces are not much discussed in 
this text. They have been the subject of much valuable research, but the results 
are not central for our questions. In Madrid, questions about the armed forces 
were handled by several permanent councils (the Council of War as well as 
geographically oriented councils) and more temporary juntas. The central 
bureaucratic structure that developed in the sixteenth century reached a high 
degree of sophistication in the seventeenth century, but it is difficult to see 
n this administrative maturity improved the fighting capability of the armed 
orces. 

A problem for a study of the Spanish fiscal-military state 1s that the size — 
composition of its armed forces have been surprisingly little studied. sabes d 
have been a great advantage if the theme of this chapter had been pir ia > 
With tabulated information about the strength of the Span re it Di 
and their geographical distribution at various dates. npea g pies has 
Present impossible to compile such tables. The total strength of the 4 s lt 
never been calculated, the history of its organisational anatomy (armie ones 
and regiments) is uneven, and comprehensive historical lists of ships contrast 
navy and its regional subdivisions have not been compiled. This 1s 1m nteenth 
to several other European countries of the sixteenth and soem cre 
centuries, where such figures are available. It does not reflect an unta ners 
archival situation. On the contrary, rich archival sources remain pagaia n. 
military and naval history and its connections with political, ene rhe! 
Social history. For this study, the wide information gap anne * major 
teduction of the infantry eal the navy from 1640 to the 1660s is a maj 

. as a contrast 
Problem, A closer study of this steep decline would be interesting : 
‘© the growth of fiscal-military states that was typical for kare ahg 
| he Spanish monarchy or empire that is discussed in this a me 
defined.4 Essentially, it was a dynastic union between the king eae union) 
(with colonies in the Americas and the Pacific) and Aragon (in itse e i 
in Iberia; the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, the duchy © an 
(ftom 1535) and the Tuscan presidios (from 1557) in Italy; and a conglomerate 
of territories in Western Europe — the Netherlands, Franche-Comte, etc. Ina 
Wider sense, most of the smaller Italian principalities were dependencies and 
Protectorates of the Spanish monarchy (as long as it was powerful), and the 
Italian elite groups (including some princes) looked to Spain for protection 
and career opportunities. Especially the republic of Genoa and its wealthy 
elite families were active military and economic partners of the monarchy. 
Portugal and its maritime empire in Asia, South America and Africa was part 
of the Spanish monarchy from 1580 to 1640. The Spanish and Portuguese 
empires overseas are not discussed here except as economic opportunities and 
military and naval problems for the state and the metropolitan elites. 

The Habsburg connections with the German Empire and the Austrian 

conglomerate state are only briefly discussed, as the personal union with these 
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territories under Emperor Charles V (in Spain King Carlos 1) remained an 
episode, and no common organisational structures were created betwee! 
Austria and Spain during his reign. There remained a close dynastic relation- 
ship between the two Habsburg conglomerates up to 1700 and they ofen 
supported each other, but they were two different states with different prior 
Hes. Austria developed into a strong fiscal-military state mainly after the 
Thirty Years War, when Spain was in serious decline. Charles V's Burgundia 
inheritance, the Netherlands and Franche-Comté, were economically 

strategically important for Spain, but they became part of a Spanish-cel s 
pe Po only with the reign of Philip II from the 1550s. The Dutch prov! 
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tion of the kingdom of Naples was the second largest in the monarchy and 
included its largest city, Naples. Historians writing about this state normally 
avoid estimating its population, although cadastres counting the number of 
households are available. A rough estimate of 3 million is realistic for most of 
this period, although there was a serious decline in the population in the 
mid-seventeenth century, Consequently, Castile and Naples together made up 
about three-fifths of the monarchy in terms of population, and explanations 
of the monarchy as an entity must primarily take these two kingdoms into 
account. This is seldom done but will be attempted in this study. F ifteen 
million inhabitants means that the Spanish monarchy had a smaller population 
than France but larger than any other European political conglomerate of 
States in this period, 
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They used this opportunity to concentrate the various social forces of 
Castile and the Aragonian principalities for a war of conquest against 
Granada, the last Muslim kingdom on the Iberian peninsula. The war began 
in 1482 and ended in 1492 with a Christian victory. Castile and Aragon had 
an overwhelming superiority in population, but the total territorial conquest 
of a kingdom was unusual in late medieval Europe. It represented a major 
achievement in concentration and organisation of locally controlled resources. 
For centuries, Granada had survived as a remnant of Muslim Spain and was 
only intermittently fought by members of the regional Andalusian nobility. 
During the war, the effect of Castile with its large population and strong mili- 
tary traditions having been brought under more effective central control was 
demonstrated. Large contingents of armed men — in some years 50,000 or 
more — from a vast territory turned up for a joint war effort. The army as 
composed of forces organised by the rulers, the aristocrats, the wae = 
> € military-religious orders, bishops and cities. It was a ser Ep a 
woh levy, militias, mercenaries and forces directly organised by Fe mance 
Specially the new royal artillery, which largely was created during a 

© two rulers provided political and military leadership, and the = ne : 

ave absorbed much of the ambitions and resources that up to 1480 p 5 
‘Pent in domestic revolts. It could be described as a tradicional renquit T 
ras and that made it possible to mobilise both the rent ee oe 

Serve and the resources of the Church (which was heavily ; 
yentrally determined purposes. For rulers with ambitions to rally — 

hind a state torn by civil wars and integrate a new dynastic union, Grana 
— an opportunity that was almost too good to be true. rey 
Wine Cageiphastliesy ad a. soyall giai “a a me in the 

Tuctures developed during the war. But importan 

Power structure took place. Much of the war effort was paid for by taxes to 
the state, not by the participants, and the rulers accumulated much experience 
of military administration: how to pay, feed, arm and move beer qa’ d 
men, control their behaviour and divide them into operational units. This was 
the basic feature of the fiscal-military state. Centralised incomes were used to 
Pay armed forces structured and controlled by the central power rather than 
the society. The war also brought new lessons in warfare, especially the impor- 
tance of siege artillery, the efficiency of Swiss-style pike-armed infantry and 
the use of individual firearms as infantry weapons. It also seems that the aris- 
tocrats and their private armies, and various types of militia, became 
accustomed to discipline and administrative control enforced by the rulers. 
Private armies as instruments of aristocratic factionalism ceased to be impor- 
tant after this war, and the noblemen’s castles had become vulnerable to the 
rulers’ new siege artillery. 

The armed forces of the hermandades were abolished in 1498 after having 
served as an instrument for concentrating local militia forces into a centrally 
controlled army. These forces had become unpopular due to their often rather 
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arbitrary behaviour. Instead, increasingly sophisticated royal regulations (oni 
nanzas) issued from 1495 to 1503 prescribed how military units in the service 
of the monarchs should be organised and controlled by the central admini- 
tration. Even the Church was increasingly brought under royal control, and 
bishops were recruited from educated men of middle-class origin rather than 
from aristocratic families. The powerful military orders of Santiago, Alanu? 
and Calatrava, which had large land holdings as the economic base for their 
traditional activities of border warfare and reconquista, were also brought under 
royal control when King Ferdinand was appointed Grand Master of all a 
orders. They were permanently incorporated into the crown 1n oor 
change that eliminated autonomous military structures and gave rulers i in 
a ikog wealth and the right to reward loyal officers with membershiP 5 
e ameaga orders. These changes did represent a strengthening ree 
dite through systematic organisation and control of the cape an 
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Panonan grego but Aragon’s union with Castile made pM 
monarchy could e tor a Mediterranean policy where the new >P 
ue resist, challenge and repeatedly defeat France. y © 
in that process new instruments of warfare were created. Spain began 
Project its military know-how overseas in the form of trained units of soldiers 
and officers regulated by the new military ordenanzas and a bureaucracy 
which controlled that these regulations were observed. The same type of 
administration was used for the more temporary army formed against France 
at the northern frontier in 1496—97 and in later wars with France. Officers ~ 
the term began to become relevant — and soldiers became accustomed to a 
understanding that service in the pay of the monarchs meant that they were 
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supposed to be present at musters and inspections, that their weapons and 
equipment must be in good order, and that they had to obey orders from a 
chain of command with the ruler at its peak. Disobedience was prosecuted by 
the legal officers who were attached to the armies. René Quatrefages has in 
his study about the early phase of the Spanish permanent army underlined 
that its origin might be located with a small group of influential humanists 
(especially Alonso Fernandez de Palencia) who were close advisers to 
Ferdinand and Isabel. Intellectually and practically, the new instruments of 
Warfare were inspired by Renaissance interest in the standing Roman army 
and its legions, the Swiss infantry and possibly the new French standing heavy 
cavalry (the compagnie d’ordonnance).!' : 

Unlike the feudal levy and the militia that had served in the conquest of 
Granada, units sent overseas could not return to their homes in winter and 
integrate with civilian society when not required for war. The rulers had to 
recruit, train and support soldiers who were willing to serve on longer rasen 
m military units that policy requirements gave an increasingly P 
status, The expeditionary forces sent to Italy in 1495 and from 1500 on ponr 
not large, but they were formations of soldiers and officers who became use 
to systematic training, discipline and new tactical. doctrines: They were 
formed into companies (captaincies), which were gradually made a 
homogeneous in size and equipment. When the expeditionary forces grew E 
ze, several companies might form a regiment (coronelia), although these ve 
at this stage not permanent. The foot soldier of the Spanish army was from 
this time no longer called peón (farm labourer). Instead, the term infante was 
introduced in the ordenanzas. The influence of the Spanish infantry on 
sixteenth-century European history is shown by the fact that the word 
‘infantry’ became the almost universal word for foot soldiers- : 

In the early years of the sixteenth century, the new Spanish army, domi- 
nated by well-trained infantry units combining men armed with pikes, 
individual firearms and swords won Naples for the Spanish monarchy in war 
with France. The army was commanded by Gonzalo Fernandez de Cérdoba, 
known as the Gran Capitán and generally regarded as the creator of the inno- 
vative infantry tactic that characterised the new Spanish army. The conquest 
also meant that the presence of Spanish forces — units of Spanish officers and 
men ~ became permanent in the southern half of Italy. They were required 
for defence against France, the Ottomans and other Italian states, but also to 
ensure the loyalty of the monarchy’s new Italian subjects and give Spain an 
advanced base for offensive actions. Imperial expansion had created a require- 
ment for a permanent Spanish army abroad. It was much enlarged in times of 
war with temporarily hired Italian and German mercenaries, but it was the 
military units recruited and organised in Spain that formed most of the 
peacetime army. 

Geographically, the logical extension of the conquest of Granada was 
North Africa. Melilla was taken as early as 1497 in a private expedition 
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undertaken by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the leading Andalusian arstocet 
From 1505, the new type of military formation was used for a series of 
conquests in North Africa. Much helped by modern siege guns, Spain ~ of 
rather Castilian aristocrats and the warrior-bishop Cisneros — rapidly wok + 
number of fortified towns and castles in this area up to 1510: Mers-el-Kebir. 
Cazaza, Penón de Velez, Oran, Bougie, Tripoli and the harbour caste ® 
Algiers. Local Muslim rulers began to accept Spain as protector. For a nme, * 
looked as if the reconquista was to be extended into a 

North Africa, but it was checked by Spanish (predominandy Argons 
preoccupation with France and Italy and an increasingly effective resistance b 
Muslim corsairs and refugees from Granada. They allied themselves with e 
Ottoman sultan in Constantinople, who could supply modern gunpowder 
weapons. Some Spanish conquests were lost, and no further progress in wm- 
torial control was made. For Spain, the North African enclaves wer 
convenient galley bases, but they were also under constant threat and requi 
garrisons (presidios), another commitment that increased the size of $ 


during repeated wars with France (1521-29, 1536-38, 1542-44, 1551-54 
1557-59) and a long confrontation with the Orroman Empire (e 1500-30. 
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self-evident ~ it was also close to Austria ~ but in practice the Spamsh ae 
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son of 500 light horse in each area. There was also a smaller tercio of Sardinia. 
From the 1560s, when the number of tercios began to increase, a typical tercio 
was composed of ten companies with 250 to 300 soldiers each. About half of 
the soldiers had very long pikes (4 to 5 metres) and body armour (corselete). 
The other half had arquebuses, a firearm that was gradually supplemented by 
the heavier musket, which had greater penetrauve power. All soldiers also had 
words for close combat. In battle, the companies were formed into 
ecwadrones, che typical Spanish squares of pikemen and arquebusiers/muske- 
teers in deep formations, which are well known from sixteenth- and early 


orumment areas. The peacetime forces in Italy were paid for 
e-per, who in this form bought protection from Spain. Service in Italy 
wa popular with men recruited in Spain, and the companies and serios ; 
üne o develop social coherence as well as combat efficiency. The recruss 
wow brought into a permanent unit of veterans who could transmit tacit 
Snewindgs about the soldiers life as well a the pride of belonging so a Ti 
+ prego past. This mixture of profemonal expenence, tadivon 
henon berween men who had become friends is probably the key to the 
Skons of the texte, a success that later made the permanent army with its 
sune of sanding regimens and companies the normal type of carly 
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usually smaller (typically 100 to 150 men), companies in practically all later 
European armies had the same composition and function. One of the most 
interesting, but insufficiently studied, aspects of this development is that the 
Spanish rulers were able to recruit large number of Spanish noblemen into a 
highly professional officer corps that specialised in infantry warfare and clearly 
took pride in training and commanding elite infantry units. Young Spanish 
noblemen had no prejudices against starting their military career as common 
infantrymen in order to qualify as officers. As infantry was more important in 
most types of sixteenth-century warfare but usually less prestigious than 
cavalry, Spain gained a structural advantage compared with most other soci- 
eties in Europe, where militarily ambitious noblemen spent their youth in 
training as horsemen. Spanish power in Europe was thus partly based on 
socio-political forces that enabled its rulers to deploy high-quality infantry 
tercios rapidly to a decisive area of action. 

Above company level, the tercio was commanded by a maestre de campo 
(colonel), aided by a sargento mayor (major/lieutenant-colonel), who was espe- 
cially responsible for the formation of the companies into escuadrénes during 
battle. A number of specialists were attached to the staff of each tercio. A quar- 
termaster ran the commissariat, judicial questions were dealt with by 
judge-advocates and their clerks, law and order was handled by provost- 
marshals with a police force, while the worst offenders were left to the tercio 
executioner. The medical service was run by surgeons, barbers and pharma- 
cists, while a tercio chaplain was in charge of religious questions. The Spanish 
rulers were aware of the importance of religion for the maintenance of mili- 
tary morale and, during the later half of the sixteenth century, they let the 
Jesuits reform and improve this branch of the armed forces. Permanent cavalry 
units, the artillery and the engineering corps were organised on similar lines 
to the infantry, with various types of specialist, although these branches of the 
army were dominated by Italians and Germans. On the army level, there was 
also a supporting staff with various members who inspected the troops 
(veedor), audited the books (contador), paid the officers and men (pagador), 
handled money, procured provisions and handled judicial and administrative 
questions. Peacetime forces were usually under the command of the local 
viceroy or governor-general (who was usually Spanish and often had a mili- 
tary background) but major field armies and their subdivisions were 
commanded by senior officers, the capitan general and others who gradually 
became known as generals. This was the basic organisational structure of 
future European permanent regiments and armies. 

The Spanish expansion in the western Mediterranean and the threat from 
Muslim corsairs also required control of the sea lines of communication and 
amphibious capability. '° Originally, this was secured by temporarily assembled 
naval forces of sailing and oared vessels but, in the early decades of the 
sixteenth century, permanent squadrons of gun-armed galleys with their 
crews and administrative staffs were formed by the Spanish monarchy. Heavy 
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bow guns on galleys was in itself an innovation that spread to the western 
Mediterranean in this period. In the reign of Charles V, the galley squadrons 
were run by long-term contractors under royal supervision but, from the 
1550s, the king began to take direct administrative control over them. Just like 
the terios (in fact before them), the galley squadrons had a framework of 
senior and junior officers, technical specialists and civilian administrators, 
which provided coherence and royal control. The oldest of these units was the 
Galleys of Sicily, which was established in 1510, followed in 1523 by a 
squadron for the protection of the coast of Granada. The latter was reorgan- 
ised as the Galleys of Spain in 1530. The Galleys of (the kingdom of) Naples 
was established as a permanent squadron in 1535. 

A fourth and important unit, which developed into a permanent part of 
the Spanish fleet, was the condottiere galley squadron contracted with the 
Genoese patrician family Doria from 1528 onwards. The first entrepreneur, 
the famous Andrea Doria, also served as commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
Mediterranean fleet from 1528 until his death in 1560. This galley contract 
was a basis for a long-term political and economic alliance between the 
Spanish monarchy and the economically very important republic of Genoa, 
which also controlled Corsica. The total strength of the four squadrons was 
around forty to fifty galleys from the 1530s to 1560, but they were augmented 
by galleys hired temporarily from private entrepreneurs during major opera- 
tions. From 1530, the internationally recruited Order of St John established its 
base on Malta (an island belonging to Sicily) with a galley squadron of its 
own, This force and the Pope’s galleys frequently co-operated with the 
Spanish galleys against Muslim forces. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, forty to fifty galleys in permanent 
commission was an important and expensive force, and its establishment made 
Spain the dominant sea power in the western Mediterranean. This dominance 
was created by the extensive Spanish base system in Spain, Italy, the 
Mediterranean islands and North Africa as much as by the galleys. Galleys 
were inherently short-range vessels that required a network of bases to be 
really effective. With such bases, gun-armed galleys were modern, flexible and 
powerful weapons systems in this period, especially in the calm 
Mediterranean waters. Galley squadrons could carry considerable numbers of 
soldiers and heavy guns and transport army units, money or important passen- 
gers across the Mediterranean without being dependent on the winds. Galleys 
could also patrol the coasts, chase corsairs, support an army operating along a 
coast, carry out offensive amphibious operations and break the walls of 
medieval fortifications with the heavy bow gun. However, efficient galley 
warfare did require crews of experienced officers, petty officers, seamen, 
gunners, craftsmen and oarsmen (convicts, prisoners of war or free volun- 
teers). Such teams might be formed by the state or by entrepreneurs who 
hired their galleys to rulers, but they required constant employment in order 
to be really effective. The creation of the permanent galley squadrons under 
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Spanish control meant that the monarchy created and accumulated these 
experiences as part of the state in order to create an elite force with a high 
degree of readiness. As Spanish galleys relied mainly on chained oarsmen, they 
also became part of the penal system of the state. 

Strategically, the Mediterranean might be regarded as a wide open field for 
mobile amphibious forces operating against coastal cities and fertile territories 
separated by wide areas of water, mountains and deserts. Major military oper- 
ations in this area required galleys, and in a period when Mediterranean cities 
and fortresses had suddenly become vulnerable to modern heavy guns, the 
mobile galleys provided a credible force of defence against seaborne attack. 
The state that provided this service efficiently became a protection seller with 
a potential for protecting several territories at the same time with the same 
force, that is with increasing economies of scale. The creation of a perma- 
nently mobilised Spanish galley fleet with distinct contributions from the 
Habsburg Italian states was also an ingenious way of using the Italian 
resources (money and technical skills) for an imperial naval policy directed by 
Spain. Gunpowder made mobile forces more efficient for both offence and 
defence, and Spain, in competition with France, was the power that filled the 
demand for such forces in the western Mediterranean. The Spanish policy of 
territorial expansion interacted with the new strategic conditions created by 
the gunpowder technology through the creation of permanent and profes- 
sional galley squadrons. For the Spanish coasts, the galley fleet was the first 
line of defence and made it possible to keep the number of professional 
soldiers in the Iberian peninsula at a low level despite the Muslim threat." 

It is important to emphasise that the system of infantry tercios, permanent 
units of cavalry, artillery and engineers, and the galley squadrons created by 
Spain in the first half of the sixteenth century, was a pioneering effort in the 
formation of modern armed forces. Blueprints of ready models did not exist, 
and the Spanish rulers and their advisers had to break with tradition and take 
initiatives. Perhaps most important, they took the initiative to channel some 
resources raised for warfare into structures that were intended to last and 
provide efficiency in the future; that is, they created organisations. Most of the 
officers of these units were commissioned as permanent servants of the 
monarch or as entrepreneurs serving on long-term contracts over several 
years, not as temporarily hired mercenaries. The men recruited to the compa- 
nies and galleys served the king of Spain, not any ruler who paid them. The 
various civilian administrators and specialists attached to the military and 
naval formations were early bureaucrats in the service of the king. These offi- 
cers, bureaucrats and specialists gave the ruler control over the resources spent 
on the armed forces, and they accumulated the professional experiences that 
were necessary to run these forces efficiently, !7 

This is in marked contrast to the system of military entrepreneurs with 
private regiments, companies, galleys and sailing ships with mercenary soldiers 
and seamen hired on the open market that flourished in Europe at this time, 
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especially in Germany and Italy. It also differed from the system where Swiss 
cantons sent units of men for temporary or permanent service in European 
armies, especially those of France and Venice. These systems made it possible 
to recruit large forces at short notice, but they served only as long as they 
were paid and, with the exception of the Swiss, mercenary forces were often 
hastily composed units with at least initially limited social coherence. As the 
Spanish infantry was recruited from the common people, it did not have the 
limitation on its expansion that was inherent in the French compagnies d’ordon- 
nance, which were elite cavalry units of noblemen. The Spanish military 
system had also cut the ties to the feudal levy, the militia system and the 
reliance on mercantile shipping for sea power in the Mediterranean (although 
not in the Atlantic). The royal armed forces were structures that socially and 
financially were separated from the power structure of civilian society and 
were ready to be sent on long-term service to any place where the king 
wished to use them as instruments of policy. 


Military growth and reorientation, 1560-1620 


The Spanish monarchy was by 1560 the dominant power in both Italy and 
the western Mediterranean. Its military and naval system had been tested 
repeatedly in several major wars with France and the Ottoman Empire and 
many skirmishes with Muslim forces. The peace with France in 1559 gave 
Philip II the possibility of concentrating Spain’s Mediterranean policy on 
defensive and offensive measures against the Ottoman Empire and its North 
African allies. The Spanish system was here facing an opponent that was at 
least its equal. The Ottoman Empire had expanded in the eastern 
Mediterranean in a dramatic way during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and brought the Balkans and Greece (except for some remaining Venetian- 
controlled territories), Rhodes, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Mecca and Medina, 
Mesopotamia and North Africa (except Morocco and the Spanish enclaves) 
under its control. In a strikingly similar fashion to the Spanish expansion, 
these successes were based on permanent infantry and cavalry, heavy artillery 
and a large galley fleet, supplemented by the mobilisation of temporary forces 
for major campaigns. Artillery and infantry, to a large extent made mobile by 
galleys, were the key offensive and defensive weapons in the Mediterranean 
during a brief but decisive period when the traditional fortresses had become 
highly vulnerable to gunfire. This gave new options for offensive actions and 
new demands for large, mobile defensive forces for large-scale selling of 
protection to wide territories. "8 

It seems to be less than a coincidence that two great empires, geographi- 
cally to a large extent recreations of the Western and Eastern Roman 
Empires, were formed in this period of dynamic change in military tech- 
nology. They were by the 1560s the great military powers in the 
European—Mediterranean hemisphere and the only ones that had pretensions 
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of world power status as they extended into the Indian and the Atlantic 
Oceans. Imperial China was large and sophisticated but without ambitions 
beyond its coast. From 1560 to 1580 the Ottoman Empire and the Spanish 
monarchy met in a contest that in geostrategic terms was the logical culmina- 
tion of their expansionist policies. It was the last time that two Mediterranean 
empires fought for supremacy in Europe and Western Asia — in the next 
century, the centre of gravity of the continent moved to north-western 
Europe. Less dramatically, the confrontation might be described as a skirmish 
about lines of demarcation between two superpowers that had both reached 
the logistical end of their ability to expand. "° 

In any case, the effect was a dramatic expansion of the galley fleets of both 
empires. On the Spanish side, Philip II was in 1561 able to reach an agree- 
ment with the Pope that allowed him to tax the Church in his territories in 
order to finance a galley fleet of 100 units with their crews of seamen, soldiers 
and oarsmen.*” This enormous strength was reached around 1571 and was 
maintained until 1580 with a peak of 146 galleys in active service during 
1574. In the meantime, the Spanish fleet, in alliance with the equally large 
Venetian fleet, had won the victory at Lepanto in 1571, a success that was as 
crushing as it was barren of lasting strategic advantages for the victors. 
Quantitatively, the Ottomans regained their strength at sea in a few years, 
while Spain became unable to finance both the huge galley fleet and the large 
Army of Flanders, which had been created at the same time. The galley fleet 
of the Spanish monarchy remained a very large force into the seventeenth 
century — sixty to seventy units until the 1620s — and the Church continued 
to contribute to its maintenance, Their readiness was reduced when the large 
confrontation with the Ottomans ended with a truce in 1580/81, but the size 
of the fleet after the end of the war shows the importance of maintaining a 
credible deterrent against the Ottomans. Spain’s success in the Mediterranean 
was to a considerable extent based on its ability to defend Italy and the 
Catholic faith against the Muslim threat, and the galleys were the visible proof 
of Spanish determination to maintain the status quo.?! 

Spain’s Mediterranean naval policy, which in the early sixteenth century 
had been innovative, was thus increasingly tied to a technology that was past 
its prime. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, large fleets of galleys 
became increasingly inefficient as long-distance instruments of warfare. The 
construction of modern fortifications made offensive operations more time- 
and resource-consuming, and large galley fleets could not be deployed far 
from their bases for long periods. Galleys were also increasingly inefficient as 
sea control forces, as improved sailing ships (usually from north-western 
Europe) with cheap iron guns could evade them or outfight them with 
gunfire. In the decades around 1600, Spain, Venice and the Ottoman Empire, 
which were all galley powers, lost control over the Mediterranean to 
foreigners: armed merchantmen and pirates. Oared warships remained useful 
as reliable transports of infantry, money and important passengers, as coastal 
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patrol vessels and for amphibious warfare. The Spanish monarchy retained a 
sizeable galley force for these purposes into the eighteenth century, in spite of 
the drastic decline of its armed forces after 1660. It was apparently regarded as 
essential for the retention of a modicum of control of the lines of communi- 
cation between Spain and Italy. 

The 1560s also saw a major reorientation of the Spanish military system, a 
change that was to last for a century. The Dutch Revolt provoked Philip II to 
concentrate a large army in the rebellious provinces from 1567. Its deploy- 
ment from Italy northwards was rapid and a demonstration of a high degree 
of professionalism, which for a time achieved its purpose of creating political 
stability. From 1572, a new major revolt started that proved to have roots too 
deep to be suppressed by military force. A long war started with the northern 
Dutch provinces, which from 1579/81 formed the Dutch Republic. The 
Army of Flanders was composed of a nucleus of Spanish veterans and Italian 
mercenaries, who for decades were sent from Spain and Italy along the 
‘Spanish Road’, which in itself represented a major achievement in military 
logistics and planning. Much of the army was recruited locally or in Germany, 
however. The Army of Flanders was to remain a multinational force of 
Spanish and Italian tercios and Walloon and German regiments throughout its 
existence, although most of its soldiers were subjects of the Habsburg dynasty. 
Many of the non-Spanish formations became practically permanent units of 
the same character as the Spanish tercios, although with differences in adminis- 
tration and terminology. The Army of Flanders was predominantly an 
infantry force with substantial siege artillery and engineering forces, but with 
only a small cavalry force. This reflected that the war in the N etherlands was 
fought in a limited territory with little use for mobile cavalry, that sieges 
(tequiring infantry and heavy guns) were more important than battles, and 
that Spain had developed excellent infantry.?? 

The Army of Flanders, with a wartime strength of usually 50,000 to 
70,000 men, was from the late 1560s not only the largest Spanish army but 
also the largest army concentrated in a limited area in Europe until the Dutch 
Republic in the late 1620s raised an even larger army.” From 1565 to 1597, 
twenty-two Spanish and eighteen Italian tercios, as well as forty-seven regi- 
ments (twenty-eight German and nineteen Walloon) were recruited, 
Primarily for the Army of Flanders.7+ Although not all of these units became 
Permanent, they indicate that standardised organisation had become routine 
in the army of the Spanish monarchy, The normally high efficiency of the 
large army shows that the professional Iberian core of the army could repro- 
duce its know-how in a large army in Northern Europe. The Netherlands 
rather than Italy became the great Spanish plaza de armas, and one reason why 
Spain fought the war so tenaciously might have been that it motivated the 
existence of this large army.2> It proved unable to crush the rebellious Dutch 
in their maritime and water-protected bastions of Holland and Zeeland, but it 
secured the southern Netherlands for the monarchy. The existence of a large 
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operational force of professional soldiers in this area also gave Spain political 
leverage over France, England and the German princes. The Army of Flanders 
was the main Spanish fighting force during wars with France (1588-98, 
1635-59), and it was used for several politically important interventions in 
Germany during the 1610s and the Thirty Years War. Somewhat ironically, 
the rebellious Dutch made Habsburg Spain more militarily powerful in 
Northern Europe than the monarchy would have been if these provinces had 
remained loyal but unwilling to support major military efforts. 

The creation of the Army of Flanders was the first but not last step that 
reoriented Spain’s armed forces from the Mediterranean to the west and the 
Adantic, a change that proved to be lasting. Spain had, from Columbus’ first 
voyage in 1492, rapidly become the major Atlantic power without any impor- 
tant military effort by the state. The conquest of the Caribbean, Mexico and 
Peru had essentially been private ventures in colonisation and maritime trade, 
although the state had supplied an administrative and legal framework. No 
royal Spanish army or naval forces were involved. The defence of the 
American empire and its lines of communication with Europe against 
European (predominantly French) intruders was initially left mainly to local 
militias and private forces according to the traditional institutions of local and 
mercantile self-protection that Europeans had developed for centuries, From 
the 1560s, the state began to be more concerned, partly due to increased 
threats and partly because of the importance of American silver to the 
Spanish war effort in Europe. A bureaucratically regulated convoy system 
(originally without specialised warships as escorts) for the trans-Atlantic trade 
was created in co-operation with the monopolistic trade interests in Seville, 
cruising warships were fitted out against pirates, and the Caribbean sette- 
ments were supplied with weapons, improved fortifications and military 
know-how. Up to 1580, however, these efforts were minimal compared with 
the commitments of the Spanish state in Europe.?° 

The dynastic union with Portugal from 1580 rapidly changed the Iberian 
monarchy into the dominating Atlantic power. Portugal had for a century 
been a naval power with a navy of royal gun-armed warships protecting the 
trade monopoly in West Africa and the Portuguese claim of control of the sea 
lines of communication in the Indian Ocean. Portugal had also begun to 
colonise Brazil. In the approaches to Lisbon and Cadiz, the ‘Atlantic triangle’ 
between Iberia, the Azores, Madeira and the Canaries, Spain and Portugal 
were exposed to a common threat from European and North African ships 
that cruised there in search of richly laden merchantmen from the Americas 
and India. Spain and Portugal had at an early stage of their overseas expansion 
settled their potential territorial and mercantile conflicts with a remarkable 
division of the globe: the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, an extension of the 
détente on the Iberian peninsula from 1479. This gave the two states a 
common interest in protecting their joint monopoly on European 
transoceanic trade with the Americas, Africa and Asia. Their naval policy was 
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strikingly different, however. While Portugal was a European pioneer in 
creating a permanent navy with specialised gun-carrying sailing warships, the 
Spanish monarchs relied on their large mercantile marine to provide them 
with Atlantic sea power. The main demand for such sea power was the 
protection of trade from Biscay to Northern Europe and from Seville to the 
Americas. This protection was organised by the merchants themselves with 
the help of and regulation by the rulers. The large cargo carriers owned by 
the merchants were available as temporarily armed combatants if the king 
wished to make a naval effort of his own.?7 

The Dutch Revolt had made it painfully clear that the monarchy lacked an 
effective naval structure in north-western Europe. In contrast to other princes 
in Northern Europe, England, France, Denmark—Norway and Sweden, the 
Burgundians and the Habsburgs had not created any permanent sailing navy 
with ships and infrastructure in readiness during peace. In the wars with 
France from 1512 to 1559, Habsburg weakness at sea in Northern Europe 
had to a large extent been compensated for by their alliance with England 
and its navy organised by the Tudor rulers. Apart from that, the Habsburgs 
relied on their authority to organise major fleets with the help of loyal 
subjects in their maritime provinces of Flanders, Zeeland and Holland, but 
that system did not work when these provinces were in revolt. The rebels (the 
Sea Beggars) were efficient at sea, even in the period 1568-72 when they 
lacked bases in the Netherlands, and in 1572 their privateers initiated the full- 
seale rebellion by the occupation of Brill. The Dutch rebels rapidly took 
control of the coast and the inland waterways, which made it almost impos- 
sible for the Army of Flanders to occupy maritime Holland and Zeeland, and 
the king could not send soldiers or money from Spain to the Netherlands. It 
is possible to argue that a royal Spanish—Dutch navy under the firm bureau- 
cratic control of the king and with the ability to respond quickly to threats 
might (in co-operation with the many Dutch loyalists) have brought the 
rebellion under control at an early stage. Alternatively, a smaller Army of 
Flanders with even an improvised but large navy might have been better 
suited as an instrument of reconquest in Holland and Zeeland. The 
Habsburgs had still to learn the value of organised sea power as an instrument 
of power in the Atlantic.?8 

The Habsburg takeover of Portugal in 1580 had the form of a military and 
naval occupation in order to suppress the opposition, but, to a large extent 
Philip II was accepted by the Portuguese. At least the elite appreciated that 
the new dynasty guaranteed the autonomy of Portugal and its empire and 
offered the Portuguese co-operation in questions of protection. The problem 
that Portugal and its far-flung maritime empire also got Spain’s enemies as its 
own enemies was not regarded as serious at a time when Spain was the domi- 
nant power in Europe. The new commitments in the Atlantic and the 
increasing threat from aggressive maritime groups in England compelled 
Spain to create a new major permanent force, an Atlantic fleet of sailing 
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warships. At first the Portuguese navy was the nucleus for the struggle for the 
Azores in 1581-83, but the Spanish state built a squadron of warships © 
protect the trade with the Americas. These two forces of real warships 
together with a large number of requisitioned merchantmen, composed the 
famous Armada that was sent to the English Channel in 1588. The defeat ot 
that force and the intensified maritime war led to the creation of a large 
Spanish Adantic fleet from 1588 on. The traditional form of temporarily 
armed merchantmen had been discredited, and in the future, Spain, like 
Portugal, would rely mainly on specialised warships for its sailing navy with 
armed merchantmen only as a supplement.” , 

The new Armada del Mar Oceano was an attempt to create a large force ot 
major warships with officers and crews directly employed by the king in one 
to solve various strategic problems with a modern state-oriented naval policy 
The navy was used to defend the Caribbean, secure the Atlantic convey 
system, defend the coasts of Iberia and the ‘Adantic triangle’, and to deploy 
Spanish forces to the English Channel area in order to support Spain’ wu 
the Netherlands and the intervention in the French civil war. It was 0n} 
partly successful. It proved impossible to form a concentrated and matute 
battle fleet that could project Spanish power to north-western Europe = 
Support the offensive Spanish policy in the Netherlands, northern Francè 
England and Ireland, Spain could not protect its sea lines of communication 
to Northern Europe or seriously disturb the lines of communication of 15 
northern enemies. This inability to project Spanish sea power to the Eng 
Channel, even after the English navy had ceased to be an enemy in 1603 ‘ned 
si fact a major strategic defeat that more than anything else made it impos- 
sible to think about a reconquest of the northern Netherlands and its strateg 
and economic centre in Holland and Zealand.*” English and Dutch flees 
were also able to cruise unhindered for long periods close to the coast o 
Spain and Portugal and even make use of the Spanish and Portuguese Atlante 
islands as temporary bases. On the other hand, the Spanish navy was succes 
i protecting the trade with the Americas and the vital supply of silver acro 
the Atlantic. 

Unfortunately, we know litte about the interaction of administration. 
logistics, technology and strategy in Spanish naval policy in the period 
1 589-1609.3! There were great ambitions, but also great problems, which it 5 
important to investigate in order to understand the strengths and weakness 
of the Organisational system of the Spanish state. The Castilian—Portugue* 
sailing navy created in the 1590s was the largest sailing battle fleet in Europe 
up to that time, but its achievements were limited and most of the ships had 
short lives. There seem to have been important technical problems with the 
ships, which appear to have been less seaworthy and weatherly than theif 
northern adversaries. This may have been due to the inferior quality of the 
available timber, masts, spars and cordage as much as to inferior design or bad 
craftsmanship. Naval gunnery was also a problem, but its character — personnel 
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or material or both — remains obscure. Apparently there was a serious lack of 
seamen, naval gunners and experienced sea officers despite Spain (northern 
Castile, the Basque lands, Catalonia) and Portugal having strong maritime 
traditions and having recently proved able to launch great maritime enter- 
prises to Africa, the Americas and Asia. The supply of maritime skills appears 
to have been inelastic and unresponsive to the new demands of the state. 
The latter problem was aggravated by unusually strong social prejudices in 
Spain and Portugal against manual labour, including the basic skills of the 
seaman’s profession. This made it difficult for men with long practical experi- 
ence as naval gunners, seamen and masters of ships to become commissioned 
officers and rise in the ranks to senior positions. Spanish warships were often 
commanded by captains of the infantry, who had the social prestige and the 
professional ability to enforce discipline and lead men in combat but who 
were less skilled in handling nautical problems and making full use of compli- 
cated maritime technology. The traditional social values that made it possible 
tor a Spanish nobleman to start a military career as a common soldier — the 
typical career path in a modern officer corps — made it impossible to start a 
naval career as a sailor. Finally, there seem to have been logistical obstacles 
against the concentration of the fleet into a large and efficient battle fleet that 
could have defeated the English and Dutch. As Spain gained its Atlantic naval 
experience from the same war as England and the Dutch Republic, we must 
Suspect that the Spanish institutional framework for learning, adaptation and 
change was deficient in an Atlantic context. The same organisational frame- 
work that had created Europe’s best infantry and skilled galley squadrons did 
not work equally well in the sailing navy.?? m 
Spain had by the early seventeenth century created the largest military 
machine in Western Europe since the time of the Roman Empire. It had a 
large army in the southern Netherlands, a smaller but adequate army in Italy, a 
system of garrisons in North Africa, a small but normally adequate 
metropolitan army in Spain and Portugal, and a much improved system of 
fortifications and local defence forces in the Caribbean. The infantry was 
generally regarded as the best in Europe. In the Mediterranean, Spain ran a 
large galley navy with an extensive base system, which protected the coasts of 
Spain and Italy, efficiently secured the government's (but not the subjects’) 
lines of communication and fulfilled its traditional deterrent role against the 
Ottoman Empire. In the Atlantic, Spain had recently created a sailing navy 
run by the state, and the monarchy had inherited the Portuguese navy and the 
Portuguese naval and military presence in Asia, Brazil and Africa. Behind the 
various fighting forces was an extensive administrative system with a large 
bureaucratic staff, both in Madrid and attached to the many armies and naval 
squadrons, which produced more paper (much of which still exist in various 
archives) than any other armed force in the world. The gradual reduction of 
Spans war efforts — peace with France 1598, with England 1603/04, and a 
truce with the Dutch Republic from 1607/09 — caused various reductions in 
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these forces, but they were retained as permanent parts of the state. With mili- 
tary and naval forces in Europe, the Americas, the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean, and a network of fortified bases in these areas, Spain and Portugal in 
combination was also the first ever global power. 

Since the end of the fifteenth century, the concept of some kind of perma- 
nent force as a social power container for systematic training and coherence 
had taken root and become the pattern for Spanish solutions to military and 
naval problems. The skills and instincts that created this pattern were political 
and administrative as much as martial. It is possible to argue that the creation 
of military units where professionalism, discipline and skills might grow 
organically was of decisive importance for Spanish imperial expansion in the 
Mediterranean in competition with France and the Ottoman Empire. The 
permanent galley squadrons and the fortress system had an equally important 
role in bringing the long confrontation with the expansionist Ottomans to an 
end in a stalemate, which at that time was a success for hard-pressed Christian 
Europe. The presence of the tercios of Spanish soldiers, the opportunities for 
Italian aristocrats in the Habsburg army and the creation of the Italian galley 
squadrons, with their networks of patronage and entrepreneurial contracts 
among the Italian elite, were also in all probability very important for the 
stabilisation of the political situation in Italy, which, in a long-term perspec- 
tive, looks like one of the major political achievements of the House of 
Habsburg. The tercio system had a large role in the partial success in defending 
the Habsburgs Burgundian inheritance in north-western Europe and the 
creation of a Spanish plaza de armas in this area, which gave Spain a favourable 
political position in relation to France, England and Germany as well as the 
Dutch enemy. The political skills of Ferdinand and Isabel, their grandson 
Charles and his son Philip II and their advisers showed itself when they struc- 
tured and strengthened their political power with permanent military 
organisation on a European scale. 

As this brief account of how these permanent forces had developed has 
shown, they were nearly all the results of demand created by imperial ambi- 
tions and the commitments of protection that these ambitions created. No 
general programme for the creation of an army and navy was ever formu- 
lated, but new threats and opportunities were met by new forces, which 
tended to remain even when the immediate need for them was gone. The 
Spanish monarchy had, since the War of Granada, developed the habit of 
answering such demands with organisational measures that increasingly 
became permanent and connected to the power and patronage system of 
Spanish-Italian society. The rulers and their ministers had a central position 1n 
the system, although local elites had their share — more systematic studies of 
the career paths of officers, administrators and contractors and their networks 
to patrons would be welcome. Naturally, a long-lasting armed force with 3 
large number of influential officers and bureaucrats, usually from intluensal 
families, tended to become a pressure group that defended its existence in the 
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competition for scarce resources. Spain had also accumulated a great amount 
of administrative, financial and logistical experience of how to run large mili- 
tary forces. The fact that permanent organisation repeatedly proved successful 
when tested in war gave legitimacy to this policy. Even when the technical 
competence base was slender, as it seems to have been for the Atlantic fleet in 
the 1580s and 1590s, an impressive organisation was quickly created. The 
theory of organisational growth that emphasises the potential for such growth 
in a surplus of administrative capacity seems valid as a partial explanation for 
this development.?3 


Spanish armed forces in a changing Europe, 1620-1668 


The ‘decline of Spain’ is one of the most hackneyed clichés of early modern 
European history. However, it is undeniable that the Spanish monarchy 
underwent a transformation of a different character to that of other cers 
tates during the seventeenth century. In a Europe where the concept of t : 
fiscal-military state spread rapidly and created permanent armies and navies O 
à size that had never been seen before, Spain dismantled much of the me 
‘ational structure that had been created in the sixteenth century. The Spanis 
armed forces were much smaller at the end of the seventeenth century than at 
the beginning. One other major European state, Poland-Lithuania, failed af 
evelop as a fiscal-military state and suffered a dramatic decline in politica 
Power. However, this power had never had a strong permanent army or i 
bur Spain had been the pioneer and shown Europe the efficiency and politic 
‘portance of state-organised armed forces. The deflection from this men 
‘ory of development to a different path in Spain is a major problem in = 
history of European state formation that has never been satisfactorily 
explained. One reason is that the question has not been properly asked. The 
decline of Spain has often been regarded as the more or less inevitable result 
of imperial overstretch, extremely heavy taxation, exhaustion of oe 
economic or demographic problems, a special mentality, entrepreneuria 
inertia or weak kings. This brief text about the final efforts and ultimate 
dismantling of the Spanish military organisation can only formulate it as a 
problem and suggest some tentative lines of explanation. No answer that may 
be called definitive is available. ?* 

The renewal of the war with the Dutch Republic in 1621 meant that the 
existing military structures were used for a major expansion of the army and 
uiling-ship navy, while the Mediterranean galley forces were reduced. No 
new major forces were created, except that the Armada of Flanders (earlier a 
small force) was recreated as a major force for trade warfare against the Dutch. 
The Army of Flanders and the Adantic fleet (which now comprised several 
separate forces) were the main fighting units of the Spanish monarchy, but the 
strategy of the participants had become distinctly maritime and increasingly 
also global. The Indian Ocean, the South Atlantic and the Caribbean became 
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major areas of naval, military and amphibious operations, closely combined 
with economic contests. 

The renewed war was an imperial contest between the established lbenat 
powers and the Dutch upstarts where the latter showed a remarkable ability © 
make good use of a limited resource base. Spain had by 1621 recognised that 
the ‘rebels’ could not be suppressed by siege warfare in the Low Counties 
However, their great success as merchants made them vulnerable at sea, wd 
the offensive part of the Spanish strategy aimed at strangling Dutch trade wih 
a combination of attacks on merchantmen at sea around Europe and # 
economic blockade. One interpretation (especially proposed by Jonathan | 
Israel) of the Spanish~Portuguese willingness to renew the war is that w wa 
primarily an attempt to put pressure on the Dutch in Europe in onder ® 
deter them from attacking the Iberians in their widespread and vulnembie 
maritime empire. But it was also an attempt to enhance Spanish and 
Habsburg reputations in Europe with a show of force that should deter ober 
powers. It also included Spanish support for a determined Habsburg expe 
sion of power in Germany. This policy was led by the Coune-Duke a 
Olivares, who from 1621/22 was the very determined but also controversi 
leader of Spain's foreign policy and war efforts. 

The war became to a large extent a war of attrition on land and sea » 
which both sides confronted each other with large army forces im He 
Netherlands, which never met in a major battle, and with naval forces, whe? 
primarily fought a trade war with only a few major battle feet comes 
During the 1620s, the two powers fought on about equal term wah + 
mixture of successes and defeats in Europe and overseas. ln the Idi, OF 
Dutch had major successes in the Netherlands in the carly yearn of Oe 
decade, Overseas, that decade saw a series of major setbacks for OF 
Portuguese. The Dutch made major conquess in Brazil, sad Poruguer 
defeats in the Indian Ocean resulted in the loss of most of the wade in pwe 
with Europe. As the Spanish monarchy had a population base of sound w 
ames that of the Dutch Republic and controlled « umque seowork of sas 
bases around the world, this outcome is in itself a sgnificant aye of srati 
problems. le w a good iluscration of one of the main theme: of ha book 
what mattered in early modern wartare was not resoun es Dut the eaten 
tion and organsanon of resources. As we shall we, Spaneh leaden woke! 
imtermely with these problems im the 1620s and 16.08, 

An analysis of the magnitude of Spann) war effors must tale iamo acs 
that the monar by spent resources in order to support ihe Avett an Hatem 
in the German war that sarted in 1614 The swpport was Anamwita aad ape 
matic as well as military, the batter un the form of caster of onganusmms 
skills and temporary loans of army une between the mso denie of S 
blouse of Phabsburg The role of Spain im the Therey Years War was spoar 
despite the monarchy never Deng formally wawelved amd ngote esa te 
Swedish and French imiorventions w prolonged the ruggie seer ae 
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formation in Germany. Spain’s role in this war was determined both by 
Habsburg interests of dynastic co-operation with Austria and by the hope that 
a Catholic and imperial victory in Germany would make the Dutch more 
docile. 

Spain was also slightly distracted by a brief and successfully fought war 
with England (1625-29) and, on a more substantial scale, by the French inter- 
ventions in Italy in 1624-26 and again in 1628-30. The latter (the Mantuan 
War) was a joint Spanish—Austrian confrontation with France and fought in 
order to block French aspirations to gain a client in Italy, It temporarily weak- 
ened Habsburg efforts in northern Germany and the Netherlands, which 
pardy explains the Swedish and Dutch successes in the early 1630s, which for 


So a series of deat and political disamers serach the Spoar 
put an end to period when Span, n 
maad o the mane Pania nate in Eusupe, The Spanish Road imay 
© the Nethertends was cut by the French army on the upper Rhine. 

Sempe 1o indict s decisive defeat on the Dutch navy in the Engish 


woud connary A maor Spansh-Pormaguese foet sem to Brazil w force the 
Dud so inae the anea was unable so defeat an inforor Dutch force i 1640, 


ng Ret panad ued be was mmarbadi owad ot the wry 
n d ho mma y © pam afte had o y padang Aa Aaron wah 
ere et ond uiar ayp siuh mab s rams te Jonim ssi Prams to 
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win the war in Germany. This series of disasters led to the Count-Duke of 
Olivares losing his position as Philip IV’s leading minister early in 1643. A few 
months later, another disaster struck Spain. The field army of the Army of 
Flanders was defeated by the French army at Rocroi. Traditionally, this battle 
has often been regarded as the end of Spanish hegemony and the beginning 
of French supremacy in Western Europe. 

Spain, however, continued to fight wars for twenty-five years after Rocroi, 
which resulted in only partial and slow territorial losses in the Netherlands. 
The Spanish army was still tenacious in defensive warfare, and the Armada of 
Flanders was frequently successful in raids against Dutch commerce. In the 
1640s, France also made major efforts to penetrate Italy by naval, military and 
political means in order to eliminate Spanish power, but with only limited 
success. In the Mediterranean, the Spanish sailing navy proved to be about 
equal in fighting capability to the recently created French sailing navy. The 
war with the Dutch was ended during 1647/48, when Spain finally accepted 
its territorial losses in the Netherlands since 1621 and showed its lack of 
interest in recovering what the Dutch had taken from the Portuguese over- 
seas. This left Spain and France to fight their war with Portugal as the only 
French ally. At that time, France was struck by a paralysing political crisis (the 
Fronde period 1648-53), partly as a result of the burdens of war. The initia- 
tive in the war went to Spain, and up to 1652 the French were forced out of 
Catalonia, Italy and the Spanish Netherlands. A peace on equal terms with 
France looked possible in these years. It was only the English intervention in 
the war on the French side in 1655/56 that finally tipped the balance and 
forced Spain to conclude peace with territorial losses in 1659. 

Philip IV now hoped to be able to at least reconquer Portugal while no 
other wars distracted Spain. The smaller Iberian power had, since its revolt in 
1640, been successful in retaking northern Brazil and Angola from the Dutch, 
an achievement that surprised even the Portuguese as it had proved impossible 
when the country was unified with Spain. Up to 1665, the Portuguese 
inflicted severe defeats on invading Spanish armies, which Philip IV organised 
in his very personal and dynastic attempts to regain a lost kingdom. These 
armies consisted mainly of ill-trained Castilian militia and Italian and German 
mercenaries. This illustrates that Castile, the centre of the Spanish monarchy 
had no important infrastructure of permanent domestic military units. le 
1668, Spain had to conclude a peace with its smaller neighbour and recognise 
its independence.’ The end of this Iberian confrontation was typical of most 
of the wars in which Spain was involved from 1621 to 1668. The resource 
base had little influence on the outcome of wars. What mattered was the 
political will to use it for war and the organisational ability to transform the 
resources into efficient military units. 

The development of the Spanish army and navy from the 1640s is liwe 
known, except that they were drastically reduced. The army, which in the late 
1630s had fought France and the Dutch Republic in three separate theatres ol 
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war at the same time, and the navy, which in 1639 deployed one large fleet in 
the English Channel and another to Brazil, were in the 1660s inadequate for a 
war with Portugal alone. The large Army of Flanders was after 1659 left to 
wither away without being properly paid off.** In contrast to several German 
princes, who built up strong permanent armies in the decades after the peace 
of 1648, the government in the Spanish Netherlands — an area comparable in 
size to a major German principality — was unable or unwilling to mobilise the 
considerable local resources for a regional army adequate to defend one of 
Europe's strategically most important territories. When France invaded the 
Spanish Netherlands in 1667-68, the Dutch Republic, Sweden and England 
formed an alliance in order to defend a territory that for a century had been 
Spain's centre of armed force in Europe. 

The dramatic decline of Spanish power in Northern Europe was not 
compensated for by an increase of the army in Italy and Spain, and these 
forces were able to withstand French offensives only if the French army was 
occupied by other enemies in the Netherlands and the Rhineland. The galley 
fleet, which to a large extent was paid for by taxes on the Church, was 
retained and had a useful role in transferring troops and Spanish officials in 
the Mediterranean, but it no longer had any ability to control the sea against a 
sailing fleet.” The sailing navy declined to insignificance ina period when 
England, the Dutch Republic and France made intense efforts to increase 
their power at sea and created large permanent battle fleets. Especially the 
French expansion at sea in the 1660s would make it impossible for Spain to 
maintain communications between Spain, Italy and the Netherlands = 
possibly also the Americas — in future wars with France, but this obvious 
threat did not cause Spain to take part in the armaments race at sea. Portugal, 
which maintained a sizeable navy in order to defend its empire, became the 
largest sea power on the Iberian peninsula. Spain ceased to react in a ‘normal 
Way to threats to its security. 40 

The policy, timing, decision-making process and socio-political anatomy of 
this dramatic reduction from superpower status around 1640 to that of a 
second-rank power in the 1660s have never been studied or regarded as an 
interesting subject for historical investigations. We know little about what 
actually happened to the many tercios and naval squadrons and their cadres of 
bureaucrats, officers and men during these years when the Spanish infantry 
vanished as a major military power structure from the European scene and the 
Spanish navy ceased to be a serious part of the balance of power at sea. We 
even know little about how the elite groups in Spain and the Habsburg- 
controlled parts of Italy and the Netherlands perceived and evaluated the 
nipid transformation of the European power balance and its close connection 
to the development of fiscal-military states. This is surprising, as the Spanish 
devianon from the common European pattern — the rapid growth and 
homogenisation of fiscal-military states with armies and battle fleets of 
approximately the same composition and quality — is highly interesting as a 
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contrast. The army and navy appear not to have been efficient interest groups 
that perpetuated their existence. The political leaders of the Spanish state had 
also ceased to act as entrepreneurial innovators who developed organisational 
fiscal-military structures. If anything, they may have been uniquely efficient in 
dismantling an established organisational structure that they may have thought 
had survived its usefulness. 


Explanations of Spanish decline 


Explanations of the ‘decline of Spain’ are numerous. Most of them include 
economy and warfare together with mentality, religion and the institutional 
framework of the society. Spain’s resources are usually described as insufficient 
for war on a very large scale, although the arguments are somewhat different 
with various authors. Fernand Braudel emphasised the lack of natural 
resources, especially food, in the Mediterranean as an explanation for the 
decline of Spain, Portugal and Italy.*! This argument is problematical if used 
as an explanation of the political and military demise of Habsburg Spain. It 
does not explain why Portugal suddenly revived after 1640, and it makes it 
equally difficult to understand why, at the same time, a medium-sized 
Mediterranean power like Venice was strong enough to fight a 25-year war 
with the great Ottoman Empire (1644—69). Spain and Portugal had also had 
favourable positions as major colonial powers with access to huge natural 
resources on the other side of the Atlantic. Lack of natural resources for ship- 
building has also been used frequently as an explanation for the decline of 
Spain, Portugal and Italy as shipping and naval powers, for example by 
Braudel and recently by David Goodman. The argument is again problematic. 
Portugal was already in the sixteenth century able to build major ships outside 
Europe, and this policy was later used by Spain with success. Goodman’ argu- 
ment is also weakened by his own interesting result that a Castilian 
reforestation programme had become successful by the mid-seventeenth 
century, that is, at the time when the great Spanish naval decline began.” 
Another line of explanation is that the Spanish monarchy (or at least 
Castile) was so heavily taxed for war that its economy suffered to the extent 
that the political power base was eroded. This explanation has been empha- 
sised by historians who have studied the financial history of the Spanish 
monarchy. Antonio Dominguez Ortiz has claimed that several studies of the 
Castilian finances have shown conclusively that Castile was weakened by 
ruthless exploitation for warfare and that the imperial policy failed when 
these resources faltered. In his view, only Castile contributed to the hege- 
monic ambitions of the Spanish monarchy: Italy and Flanders paid for only 
small naval forces. Another authority on Spanish financial history, Felipe Ruiz 
Martin, has underlined that wars in the sixteenth century cut short a positive 
evolution of Spain by absorbing resources that would otherwise have served 
to increase production.** On the other hand, [.A.A. Thompson has argued 
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that the tax burden in Castile was not especially heavy before the 1630s,*4 
Antonio Calabria’s study of the financial history of the kingdom of Naples 
during the Spanish period emphasises that this part of the monarchy was 
heavily taxed for war purposes and that from about 1600 this had disastrous 
effects on both the economy and the political authority of the state. An earlier 
rather strong state was dismantled, In contrast, Domenico Sella has drawn the 
conclusion from his study of the economy of seventeenth-century Spanish 
Lombardy that taxation and war were not the main causes of the economic 
problems in that region, one of the richest in Europe, and that war may even 
to some extent have stimulated a depressed economy.*> The question of why 
Spain, unlike several other seventeenth-century European states, failed to adapt 
to the demands of the fiscal-military state seems not to have been asked. 

A common line of explanation of the Spanish decline, closely connected to 
the overtaxation argument, is the ‘imperial overstretch’ argument. It has been 
used by several authors of important synthesis about Habsburg Spain. In J.H. 
Elliott’s studies of Spain, especially of the age of Olivares (1621—43), the 
underlying idea is that Madrid overstrained the ability of the heterogeneous 
collection of Habsburg territories in a grandiose effort to preserve Spanish 
reputación and semi-hegemony in Europe. He also emphasises that the great 
problem of the seventeenth century was Spanish unwillingness to adapt to a 
very rapidly changing Europe in which the monarchy had become deeply 
involved during the sixteenth century. Spain had overinvested in an empire 
but lacked the willingness to change that was necessary to maintain it. In his 
synthesis of two centuries of Spanish history, John Lynch has concluded that 
Spain was primarily an aristocratic society with kings who waged too many 
wars with Spanish resources without considering whether these wars were in 
the interest of Spain.47 Albert Lovett had a similar explanation of Spanish 
decline. He argued that since the defeat of the urban comuneros revolt in 1520 
Spain had a strong aristocracy and a weak bourgeoisie. The aristocrats were 
interested in expansionism and foreign adventures that might enrich them, 
while those groups who might have invested in industry and economic devel- 
opment were weak. The ruling dynasty used Castile’s excellent military forces 
in the interest of an imperial policy that aimed at preserving Austria as a 
major power in Central Europe, and this placed a heavy and unnecessary 
burden on the Iberian peninsula. 48 

Since the 1970s, Henry Kamen has argued that the ‘decline of Spain’ 
problem has been wrongly posed; Spain never rose. Kamen’s interpretation is 
that Spain was unexpectedly caught in a global role for which it was never 
adequately prepared. Spain’s preponderance in Europe was not based on supe- 
riority of wealth or of arms. It was created by a dynastic accident, and Spain 
jacked the resources to fulfil the immense commitments that this placed on it. 
In Kamen’s view, the Habsburg territories in Italy and the Netherlands are 
not seen as part of the resource base for the monarchy. They are regarded 
more as allies of Spain, and the fact that they supplied men, weapons and 
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money to their rulers’ wars is almost seen as another sign of Spain’s inherent 
weakness. Kamen does not discuss whether the organisation of resources 
mattered, or why rulers and elite groups were unable to use the long period 
of Spanish preponderance to promote economic growth and transformation. 
Comparisons with Portugal’s rather successful military and naval performance 
after 1640 or the tremendous success of the Dutch Republic after the break 
with Spain are not made.*” 

A different line of explanation has been formulated by Immanuel 
Wallerstein in his analysis of what he has called the ‘European world- 
economy’, a system of interdependence that in the sixteenth century was 
primarily composed of Europe and the Americas. In Wallerstein’s interpreta- 
ton, Emperor Charles V, in competition with France, tried to create a 
political empire that should absorb this new world economy. Possibly because 
of the fierce wars between these two contenders, both failed to form a strong 
empire based on a viable economic world system. In Wallerstein’s view, Spain 
had already lost the chance to become a centre of such an empire by 1560, 
despite its central geographical and economic position in the world system. 
The decline of Spain is in Wallerstein’s view the result of a failure to create a 
state machinery of sufficient strength and efficiency to enable the dominant 
classes in Spain to profit from this position. Instead, the Dutch rebels did that, 
and for a time this successful state formation made Holland and Amsterdam 
the centre of a world economy in which Spain and Portugal were the 
geographical centre.>” 

Some of these explanations are easier to accept than others. A rough 
comparison with other European states shows that the Spanish monarchy in 
the sixteenth century probably spent more resources in terms of soldiers and 
warships in proportion to the population base than most other states. It def- 
nitely did so on forces that were more or less permanent, but as a positive 
consequence most of its territory was left undevastated by wars and civil 
wars, a fact that makes it difficult to see these forces only as a burden. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century, Spain became less unusual as other states, 
especially the Dutch Republic and Sweden, expanded their armed forces to 3 
considerably higher level in comparison with their populations. In the second 
half of that century, Spain’s armed forces were much reduced. Compared 
with several new fiscal-military states, the monarchy appeared as a semi- 
demilitarised area of Europe. Explanations of the ‘decline of Spain’ as being 
the result of too high a level of resource extraction are therefore not possible 
to sustain. Explanations based on ideas that Spain or the Mediterranean area 
in general had an insufficient resource base compared with the rest of Europe 
are also seriously flawed. The population base of the Spanish monarchy wa 
larger than in all other states in Europe except France, and Castile alone ws 
one of the most populous political entities in Europe. Low levels of income 
made soldiers and sailors cheaper to recruit, and lack of food in the 
Mediterranean area can hardly have made it unattractive to serve in an army 
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that to a large extent operated in north-western Europe. Poor agricultural 
areas like Switzerland and Scotland were typical exporters of soldiers in early 
modern Europe. 

Overambitious imperial policy as an explanation causes other problems, as 
smaller European states (Sweden, Austria, Prussia) also pursued very ambitious 
policies without ‘declining’. Henry Kamen’s argument that Spain was unpre- 
pared for an imperial role is difficult to understand for the sixteenth century. 
Spain created an Atlantic empire in a period when no European power was 
able seriously to challenge it. Spain gained its Italian empire in fierce compe- 
tition with France, which was repeatedly defeated. It successfully defended its 
Mediterranean empire in a great contest with the Ottomans, arguably the 
most powerful and expansionist empire of this age. When Habsburg rule was 
challenged in the Netherlands (not only by the Protestant rebels but also by 
France and England), the Spanish monarchy reacted with the organisation of a 
huge and permanent northern army, which became the centre of Spanish 
power in Europe. These were achievements that no other European power 
came close to in the sixteenth century, and they show that Spain was ahead of 
most other parts of Europe in questions of military organisation. 

On the other hand, it seems reasonable to suggest that from the late 
sixteenth century the Spanish monarchy began to fight wars that were less 
than necessary and increasingly unprofitable. It tried to tackle political and 
economic problems with military solutions rather than diplomacy, reforms 
and dynamic adaptation to changing circumstances. J.H. Elliott’s suggestion 
that seventeenth-century Spain failed to change when the rest of Europe 
underwent a rapid transformation put the focus on the dynamics of the 
process rather than on static ‘level of resource extraction’ explanations. 
Wallerstein’s argument that the Spanish state machinery was ill adapted to 
protecting and promoting the mercantile interests that might have given the 
monarchy strength through economic growth and transformation points in 
the same direction. However, it is difficult to accept his suggestion that 
Charles V and the Valois kings of France were consciously fighting over the 
control of a world economic empire. The activities of these rulers and their 
states look to be firmly based on the value and incentive system of traditional 
landed interests. 

The failure to break with this mentality and their dominating role in the 
state may be important parts of Spain’s seventeenth-century problems but, in 
the monarchy’s expansionist phase, the co-ordination of traditional landed and 
aristocratic elite groups with the policy of the state seems to have been 
equally important as an explanation of success. Much of the later success of the 
fiscal-military state in France, Austria and the German principalities can be 
explained in the same way: the release of a certain dynamic in the traditional 
feudal society by better organisation of resources and co-operation between 
rulers and the landed elite. However, these countries were continental and 
agricultural, and therefore not much dependent on the sea. In the Spanish 
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monarchy, early ugns of stagnation became apparent in the compeston wè 
the two growing marmme powers, che Dutch and che English, and they an 
be interpreted as signs of a lack of megranon of maritime and mercanait 
mterests and skills unto the state. 

The development of the fscal-military state concept makes it irrelevant w 
explain the limit of sace power by the existence of buman and mated 
resources. It was the mobilisanon and organisanon of these resources thë 
mattered. On the fiscal sde, the European states rapidly learned how © 
extract more resources in a ranonal way, without fatally undermining Èt 
economy. On the military side, they learned how to use the resources © 
better effect, primarily with the creation of permanent and stat 
armed forces. Spain's rise, stagnation and ultimate decline can in this penpe- 
tive be studied as the result of how an early advantage and a pioneering ior 
in the creation of a fiscal-military state developed into inertia and unwilling 
ness to change and led ultimately to the dismantling of a large part of Ù 
military apparatus. 

i Behind this we may discern an interactive process berween ruler, it #8 
and strata of society about how resources should be used for potean 
aggresive Promotion of interests. In this perspective, innovat 
Organisation, the efficiency of the state as a protector of society and alternate 
incentives for connecting various interests with the state are important * 
explanations of change. Protection selling, aggregation of interest and org" 
raional infrastructure are key concepts to a berer understanding 9f * 


Protection selling and interest aggregation up to 1580 


The rise of the Spanish monarc from a power with an im rfect hold over 
Parts of the kingdoms ary and Aragon round 1470 1o the 
Mediterranean, European and global empire controlled by Philip H in 1580 
may, with an economic approach to the problem, be interpreted as the rapid 
and successful expansion of a protection-selling enterprise. The subsequent 
dedine: may be interpreted as a sign of increasing lack of entrepreneur 

ability in renewing the organisation for protection and its relations to elite 
groups who might both buy the protection and invest their social capital in 
the state. The development was complicated, of course, and there is no genet- 
ally accepted historical interpretation of what actually happened and the 
causal relationship between events and structural changes. In a comparative 
study of three fiscal-military states, however, it is necessary to present a highly 
simplified outline of the main features of every individual object of compat- 
ison. A geographical and strategic survey of what the Spanish monarchy 
attempted to protect and how it attempted to find a sufficient interest base t0 
finance its protective efforts reveals the magnitude of both the achievements 
and the problems. A few comparisons of various parts of the protection- 
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selling enterprise with chat of its compentors may also show something about 
the quality of the product that the Spamsh monarchy sold to those who paid 
for protection.>! 

The origins of the expansionist business of protection selling were in the 
efforts of Ferdinand and Isabel to create domestic peace in their kingdoms 
and counter Portuguese and French interventions. In that process, the two 
Trastimara rulers (who were the origin of the Spanish monarchy or state) 
gained control or a position of authority over much of the tradinonal military 
structure of Spanish society: the military orders, the militias, forufied cines and 
key fortresses controlled by the aristocracy. They gained a practical monopoly 
of violence, which they could begin to exploit politically. The rapid pace ot 
increased royal control must be interpreted as a broad acceptance of the rulers 
as the monopoly seller of protection. When that was achieved, the War of 
Granada and the subsequent conquests in North Africa moved the tradinonal 
Christian—Muslim frontier in Spain far out into the Mediterranean. 
Simultaneously, the Spanish monarchy shouldered the responsibility of 
Protecting the kingdom of Naples against both France (a compettor Iin 
Protection selling in Italy) and the rapidly expanding Owoman Empire.*~ In 
1512, the small kingdom of Navarre was added to the monarchy through 
Ferdinand’s second marriage and a quick military occupation. That made the 
entire Iberian peninsula, except Portugal, a part of the protecuon-selling 
activity of the Trastámara dynasty. The reduction of the number of separate 
states on the peninsula was in itself a great rationalisation of the burden of 
Protection as kingdoms in a union did not need to fight each other. Portugal 
Was connected to the system through dynastic alliances, which reduced the 
Protection costs of both states. z 

Much of the early growth of the Spanish monarchy can thus be explained 
by the political success in creating peace within its territories and between 
neighbours, thus radically reducing protection costs and reallocating military 
resources for expansion and defence against external threats. The rulers did 
not require a large permanent army to achieve this, and one of the marked 
features of the future Spanish fiscal-military state remained the low level of 
permanent forces on the Iberian peninsula. In Iberia, the Spanish monarchy 
was essentially based on its power to co-ordinate civil society. Violence could 
be controlled by a royal guard, scattered garrisons and co-operation with local 
elites. When a major military effort was required in the metropolitan area: 
against the comunero rebellion in 1520-22, the Muslim rebels in Granada in 
1567-71, Portugal in 1580, and the politically recalcitrant Aragonese in 1591, 
traditional militia, feudal levies and temporarily organised tercios played a 
major role,5? 

This does not mean that military factors were unimportant for the growth 
of political stability in Iberia. As we have seen in Chapter 1, the increasing 
importance of heavy guns and the potential of large formations of men armed 
with pikes and handguns made mobile warfare and infantry more important 
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than fortresses and cavalry. This increased the political power derived from 
mobile military forces, military organisation and centralisation of resources, a 
change in the market conditions for protection selling that made sovereign 
rulers the most economic providers of defence. The last of the Trastámars, 
Ferdinand and Isabel, had the entrepreneurial talents to exploit this situation 
and the political leverage it gave them. The interest base of their activities was 
clearly broad; the aristocracy, the Church, cities and probably also peasants 
benefited from domestic peace. The elite groups showed their support for the 
new type of state mainly by loyalty and co-operation. It is doubtful whether 
their support cost them anything initially. The earlier long periods of civil war 
=a ‘security must have been a great burden on the elites, and the expa- 
Sionist wars meant opportunities for those who were interested in a military 
career. 
os dynastic combination of the Trastámara and Habsburg inheritances m 
zoe that the Spanish monarchy and its military bi re 
Germany. This a etae eee E eis yor 
teins aradi Pete was to an extreme degree fragmented 1 aaa 
conflicts were ous degrees of autonomy and political ambitions, an r 
about how ANN D In our perspective, it was a complicated " spec- 
trum of ER groups should unite their interests and how a - j 
the Church en or nee ton sellers ~ the Habsburgs, a iw ee an 
Bka aoe nor Princes, and alliances of autonomous ae - 
emperor anih ot in their business. Charles V did perceive his jerite 
territories aii à Provider of protection not only to his own 1 jon | 
the new miit, — oo large number of political entities whose — 
inheritance of the Faire Sroine in Purppe re 4 apes ange it 
imperial ambitio panish monarchy gave the House of Habsburg, È 
niintin rie a window of opportunity in this power cape aa 
behind the rule ready reached a fairly high degree of aggregation “aly 20d 
Germany. tate ee the monopoly wielder of violence. In both = i 
ERS ees es V could use the leverage created by the fact that el 
Empire. Spanish er er BERR edge HA oe j effors. 
iaa Soldiers and generals also had a role to play in his € his 
ugh he also used German mercenaries to a large extent M 
Mediterranean campaigns. 
In the end, the combination of so many different interests and protect! 
commutments proved difficult to control, and the Habsburg empire was ìn of 
1550s split into Austrian and Spanish branches. The latter was the senior oné 
and had three territorial components in Europe: Spain, Italy and the 
Burgundian provinces. The strategically sensible attempt to connect Eng 
as a fourth part of this system with a dynastic marriage failed when Mary 
Tudor died in 1558 without any children in her marriage to Philip I 
Although there was an obvious element of dynastic accident in the Spanish 
monarchy, it also formed a fairly logical and coherent system of defence 
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against the other two European superpowers of the age, France and the 
Ottoman Empire. Spain’s dominating role in the monarchy was determined 
by its importance during the preceding decades of contest in protection 
selling. In Italy, a Habsburg-dominated ‘Spanish system’ had been created in 
Which Spain had showed its ability to defend its own Italian territories and its 
allies against the French and the Ottomans. Gradually, all medium-sized and 
minor Italian states (except Venice) fell into line with this Spanish hegemony, 
which essentially was based on Spanish ability to defend the territories from 
both foreign intruders and local Italian disturbances. Italy got peace within 
the peninsula and external security from the Spanish monarchy, and the 
Spanish system was broadly accepted by the Italian elite, which also got many 
career opportunities in the service of the monarchy.*4 les V 

In Germany, where Spanish military power had been used by Char seri 
only intermittently, the various principalities had been victorious — the 
emperor. They, rather than the central authority of the empire, were a f = 
establish themselves as the practical wielders of a monopoly of violence T 
protection sellers in their own territories. The emperor was left with " 
formal authority (but not the operational forces) to keep peace bapae 
various political units and to organise the external defence of Germany. 
weak position of Charles V in relation to armed forces organised by errie S 
Princes is shown by the gradual defection of his German comman pta 
chief, Maurice of Saxony, during 1550-52. Maurice initially spent iio a 
of the army in unimportant actions and finally went over to France. . = 
activities, which would have been practically impossible in the firmly 
controlled Spanish army, fatally undermined imperial power in Germany. 

The German prince who was most successful in withdrawing from impe- 
tial control was in fact Charles V himself, who in 1548 made his inherited 
and conquered Burgundian provinces practically independent of the — 
Empire. These provinces, the Netherlands and Franche-Comte, were in 5 
ited by his son Philip II and became a part of the extended Spanish monarchy 
that had gradually emerged by the 1550s.5° The connection between Spain 
and the Burgundian provinces was purely dynastic. They were not in p 
constitutional way attached to Spain, but in a European power perspective, the 
king of Spain had been able to take control of an important part of the 
German Empire. From a Spanish perspective, it was also an advantage that 
French ambitions in Germany had largely been thwarted, with the exception 
of certain territorial gains. The Habsburgs had lost the struggle for a more 
centralised German state or for Habsburg dominion over submissive German 
princes and cities, but they were the most powerful German princes, some- 
thing that potentially gave Habsburg Spain political leverage in the 
fragmented Germany. 

Charles V had been able to finance his many wars as joint efforts by his 
several states. His many loans contributed significantly to the development of 
a modern international financial system where German and Italian bankers 
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were of great importance. lt was a partiy chaoue syeem with taxes and loas 
tased in an often desperate fashion to handle highly dynamuc sutuanons. To: 
considerable extent, bankers gave loans to the king-emperor as 4 penon rather 
than to one of hm cerrmories, naturally m the hope that he would be able w 
pay them out of his several sources of revenue The system may have worked 
because the ruler frequendy vated his many kingdoms and prmapabos sal 
led the military operations himself He could thus so some extent profit fom 
the craditional personal loyalty and obligations thar subyects felt to thew prar 
m ames of war, although « was understood that the area that had most © 
POR LAE a aiar an a eT 
ment) showed considerable willingness to rase taxes, although manly such 
taxes as were paid by the peasanes and not by the elite groups represeneed m 
the Cortes.” 

Serious tensions within the monarchy began to appear during the intensive 
wars in the 1550s, when politics, geography and strategy made the 
Netherlands and Italy the decisive war zones against France. Castile had © 
transfer large amounts of money to these areas, and the elite groups became 
increasingly dissatisfied with paying for what they perceived as wars of lie 
mterest to Castile. The Italians (especially in Milan) and the Dutch felt that 
they had to bear the burden of warfare on their territories and pay heavy 
taxes as well. Most of Italy (Naples, Sicily, Sardinia) also felt much threatened 
by the Ottomans, who were allied to France, and demanded that their taxes 
be spent on defence of their territories and coastal waters. The result was that 
all three parts of the Spanish monarchy felt dissatisfaction and an increasing 
opposition to the ruler, from the mid-1550s Philip I.5 

Experience of the financial problems in the 1550s was important in the 
formation of a new Habsburg monarchy centred on Castile, from 1561 with 
Madrid as its capital. Philip I left the Netherlands in 1559 and became esen- 
ually the king of a Castilian Spain, where his direct administrative control of 
the resources of Castile was of decisive importance for the financing of the 
war effort. He became the bureaucratic king who directed wars at a distance 
from a position where he could co-ordinate fund raising and the organisation 
of armies and fleets. Castile’s position as the centre of a fiscal-military and 
protection-selling monarchy was more or less given by the circumstances. It 
was populous, it had a viable military tradition, it acted as a channel for 
American silver to the ruler, and most of its own territory was sheltered from 
serious threats. From a strategic perspective, Castile sold protection to other 
parts of the Spanish monarchy in exchange for these parts serving as more 
exposed bastions of defence, which allowed the Castilians to live in security. 
From a political perspective, the Castilian aristocracy thought that they should 
have a certain preponderance in the monarchy in exchange for Castilian 
protection.>? 

With the help of Castilian resources, the Spanish monarchy could establish 
a defensive perimeter around the Iberian and Italian peninsulas and the 
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western Mediteranean slamds. As a protccnve system, ns man selhmg poant w 
vanous interesis within tus perimeter wes chat it offered an aggmgatod 
Chnsnan defence aguns: the expansorust Ottoman power, a system Ghat was 
better than localmed defence. ls mibtary muscles were Spanish unfantury naos 
dwsenbuted ın strateguc bocanons in Italy and a Spamsh-itahan galley deet wath 
an extensive base system. Both systems were social power containers of mib- 
ury skills recently born out of the interacnon between the rise of mobile 
gunpowder weapons, the obsolescence of medieval fornficanons and the 
entrepreneurial efforts of Spanish rulers in creating a viable centralised alter- 
native for protection selling at the expense of earlier localised defence. This 
gave political leverage to the monarchy, which supplied the new and more 
efficent protective organisanon. 

In northern Italy, Spanish-controlled Lombardy (Milan) and the allied 
Genoese republic formed both a bastion against French penetranon in Italy 
and a bridgehead for communications to the Burgundian provinces and 
Habsburg Austria. These Habsburg-conwolled areas and their connection 
with Spain gave the House of Habsburg a considerable military potenual in 
future power struggles in Germany and a central role as protection seller if 
France tried to penetrate Germany. For Spain, the Burgundian provinces were 
strategically useful in wars against France as an army based there could 
threaten the fertile and politically central areas around Paris. Already in the 
wars of the 1550s the future role of the Netherlands as a plaza de armas, a 
military centre of gravity for Spanish influence in Europe, was visible. While 
Spain could offer the Netherlands protection against France and Italy against 
both France and the Ottomans, Habsburg control over Italy and the 
Burgundian provinces might in its turn give Spain strategic leverage and a 
defensive bulwark against the same enemies. What was later often described as 
an overextended Spanish empire might from the perspective of the mid- 
sixteenth century (before the Dutch Revolt) look like an ingenious system for 
mutual protection between several European territories that in themselves 
were too weak to resist great powers like France and the Ottomans. 
Furthermore, Spain had strong economic ties with both the Netherlands and 
Italy, with a potential for future development where these three territories 
might be key to mercantile connections between Northern and Southern 
Europe and between Europe and the Americas. 

In fact, the Spanish monarchy was the protection seller to the economically 
most developed areas in Europe, stretching from Tuscany in Italy to the 
Netherlands. In addition, it was in control of a large new trans-Atlantic 
empire with great economic potential. It had the opportunity to offer protec- 
tion to a unique combination of mercantile, maritime and industrial interests 
and to profit from the increasing taxes and customs duties that successful 
protective and violence-controlling activities might generate. In practice, this 
required a gun-armed sailing-ship fleet with an ability to protect seaborne 
trade and as well as to attack the trade of enemies and competitors. Such fleets 
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did east but mainly a imstrumene of power organsed by medum-ael 
monarchies. England, Portugal, Denmark—Norway and Sweden The develop 
ment of a siling savy would requ the Spans monaschy w drng tet 
combinations of meranake and chacal know-how into m organsanoni 
framework tor protecuon. Spanish, Duech and takan marumme mtctes had? 
vast potential of cechmeal skills, mtcte m protection and financwl soengh 
which, n combimanon, might have made the Spanish monarchy prepor 
derant at sea if the ruler had taken the mnanve to form a naval organsaee 
for the protection of wade. it would have required a ruler focusing b5 
interest on the pobncal problems and opportunsies m the Netherlands. wt 
om the economy of maritime sorthern Castile, powibly abo with a goat 
towards what his maritime Genoese friends mught achieve if they were B® 
business opportunities! 

There ıs litte evidence that the central decinon-makers in the monarchy 
had thew political focus on these economic opportunities for armed fore 
They were not entirely absent, however. in che early 1560s, Philip H had ides 
about how state formation in the Netherlands should be intensified, and be 
supported initiatives to improve the defence of American trade with 2 come! 
system and 2 squadron of warships controlled by the state. But his man 
atennon was concentrated on the great power struggle with the Onom 


p lt was of course responsible for this decison (or of 
decision), but the Italian parts of his monarchy very strongly ya 
concentration on their immediate were ako willing to pay for 


fleet, based on competencies and an administra tive framework that the 
Spanish monarchy already controlled. For Philip It, the defence of the 
Mediterranean was an obligation rather than an opportunity. He had (© 


Philip I responded to the Dutch Revolt by sending a large army north- 
wards. To achieve this at the same time as a large war went on in the 
Mediterranean was proof of the formidable organisational power of his 
monarchy rather than of his ability as a political entrepreneur. For the first 
time since the conquest of Granada, the organised armed forces of Spain were 
used to control territories where there was no firm interest base behind the 
monarchy and its role as controller of violence. For reasons that will be 
discussed in the next chapter, the state-formation process in the Netherlands 
had reached a stage where the provinces were able to organise efficient armed 
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forces wuhour the organmanomal experience of thea rulmg prance Here s is 
enough to underline chat the ŠSpansh monarchy uiemded to act a a bonevo- 
lent commnolier of olence m the Netherlands Phikp il proceceed he loyal 
mbeca and the Catholic Chusch. 2 church that m hs new was closely 
connected wab the ceatralsed and hucrachacal sase he hoped w create im 
the Netherlands un the best interests of these peormmces. The problem was that 
he wished to enforce ths protecnon from above wath a Spamush-contsulied 
amy - and make the Dutch pay for u — whale song forces mm the provinces 
washed to organise thew prosecnon from below. Philip Ll lacked the pobncal 
kil and personal network of contacts to channel these fomes of sare forma- 
uon into a Durch onganmanonal framework under he own contol. He thus 
abo broke rehoons wih social and economic forces, which in the fone 
would prove to be haghby dynamuc amd able to face the Spamsh monarchy on 
equal terms. 

The great power struggies un the Mediterranean and the Netherlands had 
by 1574/75 temporarily exhausted Philip U's financial resources. He had to 
cease offensive operations in both arcas but especially in the Netherlands, 
where lack of pay had caused munny and disolugon in the Army of 
Flanders. The attempes of the Duke of Alba to make the Dutch pay for this 
army had caused widespread resenunent and sumulated the new rebelhon of 
1572. In the later half of the 1570s, Philip rearranged his finances and 
anempted to find more support from his kingdoms in Southern Europe for a 
new effort in the north. What he was doing within our framework of inter- 
pretation was that he tned frenctically to find customers for a protective 
enterprise that had expanded dramatically in scale in about a decade. In 1574, 
he had 86,000 men in the Army of Flanders, 146 galleys (with probably 
around 40,000 men), and garrisons and terios scattered around the 
Mediterranean. Both major forces had to be reduced while Philip for some 
years worked by political means to find ‘customers’: subjects or allies who 
were willing to pay for such huge forces. 

By 1580, when a truce was concluded with the Ouwomans, the Spanish 
monarchy had proved its mettle in the struggle against Islam, thus vindicating 
its control over Italy for several decades ahead. The Italians as well as the 
Castilians were willing to pay for a reduced but permanent galley fleet, which 
continued to act as a deterrent against the Eastern empire. In the Netherlands, 
the northern provinces showed their total lack of interest in protection from 
the monarchy by declaring themselves independent in 1579/81. The new 
Dutch Republic began to organise its own permanent army and navy, while 
the southern provinces in the early 1580s were brought back to obedience to 
their Habsburg prince by Alexander Farnese, governor-general and 
commander of the Army of Flanders, who skilfully used both military and 
political means. As the northern provinces were able to survive through their 
control of the sea lines of communication, the outcome reflects that Spain had 
showed itself to be a better protection seller on land than at sea in Northern 
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europe: The problem was greater than the local loss of control of the 

thern provinces. These provinces also took control of the North Sea and 
a ish Channel area, thus making it very difficult for Spanish merchants and 
yee to develop trade with Northern Europe. Armed Dutch and English 
pide nO also penetrated the Mediterranean as merchants and more or 
ne jratical warriors. The Spanish monarchy faced a new defensive problem 
wet its credibility as a protection seller was at stake on a European scale." 
= This was not yet obvious in 1580, and the monarchy achieved its last major 

nsion of the market for protection selling in that year. Philip [I became 
per of Portugal after a quick military and naval action that in itself was too 
i and improvised to crush Portuguese resistance if that had been deter- 
x d. Castilians were not loved by the Portuguese, but Philip I could, in 
what might have been his best performance as a statesman, convince the 
Portuguese elite groups that a union with the other Iberian territories was in 
their best interest. Portugal and Spain had lived in peace for aà century, and 
they had been able to divide their growing overseas interests without armed 
conflicts. With repeated dynastic intermarriages 1t was no surprise to the elite 
groups that a dynastic union might be the result. The alliance had been 
rewarding in terms of the saving of protection costs. A long border could be 
left undefended on both sides, and their worldwide mercantile and colonial 
interests were sheltered from attacks from the other power — the only 
European competitor that might have been a serious threat, A union was a 
logical extension of this alliance. For Portugal, the connection with the great 
Spanish monarchy might seem to offer increased security for its extended 
empire and the sea lines of communication that connected it with Europe. 
With Portugal, the Spanish monarchy also gained control over a royal sailing 
navy and one of the most remarkable protection-selling enterprises of the 
sixteenth century: the Portuguese naval control over an important part of the 
trade in the Indian Ocean.°7” 


mine 


Protection selling and interest aggregation after 1580 


The Spanish monarchy’s ambitions to enlarge its protection-selling activities 
after 1580 met increasing resistance from other established protection-selling 
states, and it became more difficult to finance protection from those who 
were supposed to be protected. In other and more familiar words: Spain's wars 
were increasingly perceived as aggressive and hegemonic rather than defensive 
efforts to increase security and stability. Philip II’s large-scale intervention in 
the French civil war from 1588 and Spanish support for the Habsburg and 
Catholic side in Germany during the Thirty Years War may be interpreted as 
extensions of the Spanish pretensions of protection and promotion of stability, 
but it is difficult to see that anyone was paying for it except the tax-payers 
within the monarchy. In the Netherlands, the war changed from a civil war to 
a war between two separate political entities, Spain and the Dutch Republic, 
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and it became increasingly irrelevant to claim that the monarchy must 
continue to protect its loyal subjects in the northern provinces. Even the reign 
of Philip III (1598-1621), when Spain concluded peace treaties with France 
and England and a twelve-year truce with the Dutch, was a period when the 
Spanish monarchy redirected rather than reduced its ambitions. The intention 
seems to have been to isolate the Dutch from their allies and to gather 
Strength for improving Habsburg and Catholic positions in the German 
Empire. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Spanish Habsburgs and their 
counsellors for too long lived with an inherited perception of Europe as a vast 
area for the dynasty’s activity as provider of protection, stability and order, a 
‘Pax Hispanica’ with Spain as the arbiter. To their misfortune, they had also 
inherited a formidable organisation for war, which for a long time gave them 
the ability to continue an increasingly obsolete foreign policy rather than 
follow a more flexible and opportunistic policy whereby some enemies might 
have become allies. The results of Spanish interference in France and 
Germany and the great concentration of military power in the Netherlands 
were long and costly wars with other major powers: England from 1585 to 
1603; France from 1588 to 1598 and again from 1635 to 1659; and of course 
the Dutch Republic until 1609 and again from 1621 to 1648. Even Sweden’s 
intervention in Germany in 1630 was partly provoked by Spanish-financed 
naval activity in the Baltic. Powers like France, England, the Dutch Republic 
and Sweden found that their own credibility as protectors of their subjects, 
allies and spheres of interest were at stake if they allowed the Spanish 
monarchy to intervene unhindered in half of Europe. Other states gradually 
also became efficient fiscal-military states with the potential to resist and even 
defeat the formidable Spanish monarchy. 

From 1580 to 1640, the Spanish monarchy gradually became an unfocused 
and overambitious marketing organisation for protection that was either not 
wanted by those who were supposed to be protected or increasingly obsolete 
and ineffective for those who depended on it. The two phenomena seem to 
be closely related. A backward-looking and continental conception of foreign 
policy was implemented using conservative military methods. Innovators and 
men with new combinations of know-how, for example about Atlantic 
warfare, did not reach the centre of power, in spite of the central government 
giving high priority to naval warfare.’ Reforms and adaptation to change 
were slow and enforced from above (Olivares was a prolific originator of 
reform ideas) without the support of dynamic economic and social forces in 
society. The result was that it became difficult to find interest groups willing 
to pay for the war efforts and that those who really might have profited from 
eflicient Spanish protection received an increasingly mediocre service in 
which they had little confidence. The lack of interest in paying for the 
Spanish war efforts spread to Spain and Italy, where the elite groups and broad 
strata of the population became unwilling to pay for military efforts when the 
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connection to their own interests was difficult to see. Portugal, which urgeady 
needed better protection of its overseas investments in wade and colome. 
made the radical decision to break with the Spanish monarchy. In te 
following outline of these developments, we start with the protective acim" 
at sea and thew interest base and continue with the increasing problems % 
finding support for war efforts in general in the core areas of the monarchy 


Spanish trade with the Americas and Portuguese trade with mari 
Brazil and Africa.” These responsibilities were huge but potentially ak0 
table for the Protector both directly (ck } t for protection) 
pet (through economic growth and increasing taxes). Tradiuon?. 
mare ee ay had been one of Europe's leading shipping centres. primar? 
1570s, when. France and the English Channel/North Sea area: UP 9 1, 
monarchy “ae: Habsburgs lost control of the Dutch shipping as Dutch 
shipping i also had responsibility for the protection ot the large voys - 
wwpring interests. Much of these protection activities — primarily par vail 
them. cate the shipping interests themselves, but the state coo ut 
Sea with So in grain, timber and naval stores from the Baltic an 
Seemed uthern Europe and the Mediterranean and in salt, wine 
Gosten tn goods and transoceanic products (spices, ete.) in 
rarm vents are into one of the most expansive businesses ! cui 
pay: igen sixteenth century: Spain lost this trade to the Dutch, the E 
mere ~ nglish in a period when the Spanish monarchy was seer 

Th ia mic power in Western Europe. sill 
v e decline of Spanish shipping and trade along Europe's Adantic 

as never been satisfactorily explained as an economic phenomenon. $ 

the other hand, explanations of decline based only on Spanish shipping ae 
exposed to attacks by enemies fail to take into account that Spain ov ag 
have been able to expose its maritime enemies to equally crippling a : 
The war was fought by two sides, but one gained economically while i 
ae lost. Spanish shipping declined and stagnated technologically, a" 
Spanish mercantile capital proved increasingly reluctant to invest in ships. B'f 
trade with Spain was profitable for foreigners — neutrals as well as its Dutch 
enemies — and the Spanish monarchy’s own investment in a large navy create 
a new market for imported naval stores. Spain’s control of large parts of the 
grain-importing Mediterranean might also have been an advantage for 
Spanish and Italian shipping between Northern and Southern Europe. 
Instead, that market was captured by shipping from north-western Europe. 
These phenomena are difficult to explain without considering the cost of 
protecting shipping. The Spanish monarchy proved consistently unable to 
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protect its northern shipping with convoys of armed merchanunen, warshaps 
or the military conquest of the bases for Dutch sea power. No consistent 
sytem of fund raising for the protecnon of trade (customs or convoy moncy 
earmarked for the navy) was ever developed in this area. 

In consequence, Spain lost much of its mantume skills, xs northern made 
fell under the control of foreign merchans, us imports of strategic goods 
became expensive and complicated, and its exports to and communicanon 
with the Spanish Netherlands came to be dependent on foreign middlemen. 
Castile and its earlier economically viable northern provinces entered a 
vicious circle of negative development. The mariuume and mercantile interest 
groups that might have joined the Spanish elite and shifted its focus from land 
to trade, industry and shipping grew weaker instead of stronger. The Adannc 
navy that Spain created from the 1580s with the technical and maritime skills 
of its north Castilian and Basque provinces was never able to take control of 
the English Channel area despite it often being large and despite the 
monarchy having local bases in the Netherlands. The Armada of Flanders, 
which was based there, was a force used for high-priority military transports 
to the Netherlands and attacks on Dutch trade, not for protection of Spanish 
trade. It was a major failure in protection, and Spain suffered this structural 
defeat in trade and naval warfare in competition with its main enemy, the 
Dutch Republic. 

Spain was one of the two great Mediterranean empires, a position it had 
reached with large investments in warfare and military organisation. The 
Spanish defence perimeter around the western Mediterranean was upheld by 
galley squadrons and local garrisons in Spain, Italy and North Africa. It would 
have been natural if this had created a ‘Spanish lake’ where shipping from 
Spanish-controlled ports and states friendly to Spain would have enjoyed 
preponderance, while enemies of Spain were hindered from trade as effi- 
ciently as Spanish ships were deterred from entering the English Channel and 
the North Sea. As Mediterranean shipping from all Christian ports was 
exposed to threats from North African corsairs, it might also have been 
expected that ships from ports controlled by the Spanish monarchy would 
have enjoyed a great advantage in protection in this area. The reality in the 
last decades of the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth century was very 
different. Spanish and Italian shipping declined. Genoa, previously one of 
Europe’s leading shipping cities, largely abandoned long-distance shipping. 
Instead, Dutch, English and French shipping thrived in trade to both the 
western Mediterranean and the Ottoman-controlled Levant, where the earlier 
dominant shipping power, Venice, had declined drastically in importance. 
Even the trade between Spain and Italy and along the Spanish coasts, that is 
within the Spanish monarchy, became dependent on Dutch shipping. It seems 
as if merchants within the monarchy increasingly relied on shipping from 
north-western Europe because of its ability to protect itself rather than relying 
on Spanish naval forces. 
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The existing Spanish Mediterranean naval forces, the galley squadrons, 
were in the late sixteenth century becoming increasingly obsolete. Modern 
armed merchantmen from north-western Europe as well as North African 
sailing warships (built with technology imported from England and the 
Netherlands) could outsail or outfight them. Galleys were still useful as swt 
carriers of troops and silver, but they were no longer able to defend trade. The 
Spanish military and naval organisation had apparently developed too much 
inertia to adapt to changing circumstances, a weakness that became even more 
obvious when the monarchy’s Armada of Flanders developed excellent sailing 
warships and an elite of sea officers who rose in a professional career as 
seamen, This technology and the new social values that formed this efficient 
naval torce were not transferred to Spain and used for the development ne 
efficient sailing navy, which might have controlled the Mediterranean. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this was a major failure in turning 
the Spanish political hegemony in the western Mediterranean into 4 prot- 
itable protection-selling enterprise and using armed force to control trade tor 
mercantile and political purposes. In a period when Dutch naval power oe 
it economically impossible for normal Spanish shipping to pass through the 
English Channel, Dutch shipping frequently passed through th i 1 
narrower Straits of Gibraltar. Danish kings made the Sound Toll a major pe 
os their income and the financial base of an effective navy that protect 
foreign shipping in Danish waters and the southern Baltic. Portugal had wee 
considerable revenue through protection selling to Asian shipping octet 
early sixteenth century. The Dutch sold licences to trade with Spanish- 
controlled ports in the Netherlands at a profit. Contrary to these examples, 
however, the Spanish monarchy failed to develop any kind of naval oF 
maritime policy that aimed at providing protection for Mediterranean ship- 
Ping and using Gibraltar and Spanish-controlled ports as places to levy tolls 
and sell licences in exchange. 

Soon after 1580, the new joint transoceanic Spanish—Portuguese nee 
became the object of determined attacks from the growing maritime powers 
of north-western Europe, England and the Dutch Republic. Of these, the 
latter turned out to be the most aggressive and effective. The Dutch challenge 
to Portuguese and Spanish trade and monopolistic pretensions overseas Was # 
combination of maritime and mercantile efficiency and an effective use of 
violence focused on profitable trade rather than protection selling or plunder. 
Opportunities were rapidly perceived, and shipping and trade were redirected 
to make use of them. The successful entrepreneurs in this high-risk business 
quickly joined the elite group that controlled the Dutch state and society, 3 
mobility that kept them dynamic and open to modern ideas. By 1620, the 
Dutch were firmly established in the East Indies and ready to launch a large- 
scale attack on the West Indies, Brazil and Iberian interests in Africa. A 
comparison of the Spanish and Portuguese systems of protection (which hith- 
erto has never been done in a systematic way) reveals interesting examples of 
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inertia and inability to learn not only from foreigners but also from other 
parts of the Spanish monarchy. 

Since about 1500, the Portuguese monarchs had run the shipping service 
and spice trade (the Carreira da India) between Asia and Lisbon as a royal 
monopoly, The trade might be leased to private contractors, but royal control 
remained close. The royal merchantmen that ran the shipping service were 
huge ships (the largest European ships of the time) with high sides, several 
decks and moderate gun armaments. They were well suited for protection 
against light Asian vessels without heavy guns. As they were both cargo and 
passenger carriers, and as influential passengers (too powerful to be effectively 
controlled by the ship’s master) loaded as much private cargo as possible on 
board, they often became dangerously overloaded. At the same time, the 
system with a carreira with only a few large ships seems to have become a 
stong tradition and a part of a royal control system that was difficult to 
change in spite of the new possibilities created by technological develop- 
Ments, 

When Dutch East Indiamen in the early seventeenth century began to 
attack these slow, overloaded and inadequately armed Portuguese ships the 
result was catastrophic. Several ships were lost to Dutch attack, but the worst 
Problem was that, in order to avoid the Dutch, the huge Portuguese ships 
often had to sail in unsuitable seasons. Deviations from the timetable set by the 
Prevailing winds in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans became common. This 
resulted in numerous shipwrecks, long delays and frequent failures to reach 
destinations, with large economic losses as the consequence. By the 1630s, 
Portuguese trade between Europe and the Indian Ocean had been reduced to 
small proportions, while the Dutch had established a large, regular and fairly 
safe shipping service between Asia and Europe. The not so far-fetched solu- 
“on of imitating the Dutch and the English East India companies and building 
smaller, faster, more weatherly and better-armed merchantmen was not 
‘tempted before it was too late. The royal monopolist proved surprisingly 
indifferent to the problems and the increasing technological obsolescence of 
the carreira system. The inability to change seems to be best explained by the 
Usual inertia in an organisation with a successful past combined with influen- 
tial vested interests,72 i 

In contrast, Spanish trade with the Americas had always been in private 

ds, although controlled by the monopolist traders in Seville, who were 
“ipported and taxed by the crown. In co-operation, the crown and the 
merchants organised the trade into a large and administratively sophisticated 
convoy system, which both offered protection and increased the monopoly 
control over trade. The cargo carriers were privately owned and, with the 
exception of ships selected to serve as convoy escorts, their size and design 
could be varied according to economic needs. From the 1630s, foreign- 
owned ships became common in the trade, a fact that reflects the crisis of 
Spanish shipping but also a considerable flexibility within the convoy system. 
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The protection of the convoys was paid for with a duty on the trade, the 
avería. When the threat from privateers, pirates and enemy warships increased 
from the 1560s, and especially from the 1580s, a squadron of specialised 
warships was created for convoy defence. It was paid from the averia, which 
had to be considerably increased. On their return voyages to Spain, the 
convoys carried silver from Peru and Mexico, which was very important for 
the Spanish economy and the state finances. This gave the state an interest in 
the safe sailing and arrival of the convoys, and the operations of the Spanish 
Atlantic fleet were often determined by the need to give these convoys the 
best possible protection. 

The convoy system had its problems with fraud and reluctance to pay the 
averia when it increased dramatically, especially after 1621. Its connection with 
the monopoly trade was in itself a problem for the Spanish colonies, where 
local interests would have preferred to trade with other merchants rather than 
those in Seville. But these problems must not overshadow the fact that dé 
convoy system was successful if the magnitude of the threat against it 8 
considered. Throughout the long wars from the 1560s to the 1660s tis 
convoi with their huge loads of silver were tempting targets for = 
enemies, which deployed large fleets against them. However, only in 1628 an 
1656-57 were major parts of the silver lost. The strong escort forces that 
Protected the silver protected the whole Atlantic trade at the same time. Many 
convoys were delayed by enemy actions, and the avería was a burden on trade, 
but the link between Spain and the Americas was not disrupted. The system 
bade flexibility and openness to change and adaptation that made it umave 
ìn Spanish maritime enterprises of this period. It seems as if the combinano’ 
of state and private interests in this case led to a cross-fertilisation of ideas pr 
gave scope for both discipline and control (convoys require that) and technic 
innovations.” 

When the war with the Dutch was resumed in 1621, Spain intended © 
strike hard at the maritime enemy at sea.”+ One part of this was a blocka 
and boycott of enemy shipping and trade, a policy that proved efficient. The 
Spanish authority created to enforce it, the Almirantazgo, was allowed tO keep 
the goods it confiscated, which naturally made its officials work diligently 
The Dutch were no longer allowed to trade discreetly with their enemy, that 
is with ports controlled by Spain. In practice, the Spanish monarchy was itself 
much injured by this blockade, as cheap Dutch shipping had been important 
in Spanish import and export trade and even in cargo carrying between Spain 
and Italy and around the coasts of Iberia. Spain, Portugal, Italy and the 
Spanish Netherlands suffered from difficulties in selling their own product 
and they could not buy the cheapest products from abroad when the efficient 
Dutch middlemen were excluded. Furthermore, Dutch naval blockades in the 
English Channel made it difficult for neutral cargo carriers to bring the 
contraband of war from Northern Europe to Iberia. The Spanish blockade on 
Dutch trade was in fact to a large extent a self-blockade that probably hurt 
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the Spanish monarchy more than the Dutch. They had, thanks to their naval 
control of the sea lines of communication, better access to alternative markets. 
Furthermore, the Dutch intensified their efforts to attack Spanish—Portuguese 
trade and colonies outside Europe, partly because they had a high degree of 
flexibility and were able to reallocate their maritime resources, partly because 
the Spanish monarchy denied them access to Asian and American products in 
Seville and Lisbon. Instead, the Dutch sailed to Asia and the Americas to get 
what they wanted themselves. 

If the Spanish economy had shown similar flexibility, the boycott should 
have encouraged Spanish mercantile interests to invest in shipping and trade, 
which might have replaced the Dutch. The latter would then have met 
Spanish economic competition in the various European markets they traded 
with, especially if the Spanish state had been able to protect its merchantmen 
as the Dutch had. The Almirantazgo had in fact originally been created with 
the intention that it should also organise convoys between Spain and the 
Spanish Netherlands, but this proved impossible. During the 1620s, the 
Count-Duke of Olivares developed ambitious plans for four new trading 
companies to organise Iberian—Italian trade in the Mediterranean, with 
Northern Europe, with the Americas and in the Indian Ocean. He hoped 
that the merchants of the Spanish monarchy would invest in trade with armed 
merchantmen in the same way that the Dutch and the English had done with 
Profit (the English Levant Company, the English and Dutch East India 
companies, the Dutch West India Company). Only a short-lived Portuguese 
company was formed, and that with much difficulty, as the private investors 
feared that the state intended to tax or confiscate their capital as soon as It 
“came visible in a public company. The reasons behind the failure to create 
riepa companies were probably the same and, in addition, Spanish rad 
An Investors probably distrusted the protection that the Spanish monarchy 
could provide for seaborne trade. The conspicuous lack of efficient convoys 
Or Spanish trade, the vital link with the Americas excepted, cannot have 
made potential investors feel much confidence in the company idea. It may 
ave looked like a devious way for the monarchy to make them invest their 
pital in a business that actually should pay for various government-directed 
War efforts unrelated to profitable trade where the risk of losing the capital 
Was high.75 

The lack of efficient naval protection for trade in the Mediterranean and 
wound the coasts of Iberia cannot be explained by a suggestion that it was 
beyond the technological and organisational capability of this age. This is 
clearly revealed by the fact that immediately after the peace of 1648 the Dutch 
navy began to cruise in Spanish waters and protect Dutch merchantmen 
against Muslim pirates and French privateers, which attacked trade with 
Spanish-controlled ports. A strong Dutch naval presence in these waters 
became a regular feature for decades, and it was increasingly the Dutch who 
protected trade with Spanish and Italian ports. Dutch warships were welcome 
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to use Spanish ports as bases and buy dury-free victuals in them. In tét, 
Philip IV even declared that the presence of the Dusch fleet on the Spansh 
coasts was in the interest of unversal commerce.” 

it s revealing tor the degree of failure of Philips own and his predecesor’ 
naval policy that they had been unable to organise efficient naval conmol of 
Spats Beene aunas anid in dio end had wo niy an dhe Duich Thine 
that something was seriously wrong, The maritime failure of the Spans? 
monarchy is further illuminated by the fact chat the Portuguese in the 164 
were able to organise a convoy system against the Dutch for their Brazil wd 


s prosperity. 
and M® difficult to avoid the conclusion that the interest behind bP : 
have had very little influence on how the money W and 


The 
Portuguese chipping Ca Protection in the decline of Spanish, te 


“nipping and the influence of this lack of success on t Te, 


Port to be protected. Some answers to the question of why Span an 
bec em! failed to take advantage of their early lead in overseas trade the 
ome the European centres of dynamic capitalism is hidden within 
Structure of protection selling to maritime trade. 


An uncoordinated interest base 


If the Spanish war efforts at sea were dominated by passivity and a lack of 
dynamic performance, the same cannot be said of the war efforts on land after 
1580. Spain’s army (at least the infantry) retained a high degree of efficiency 
until the 1650s and remained the backbone of Spanish power. Yet the failure 
of the war policy is obvious. The ultimate defeat of Spanish ambitions in 
Europe is well known, but the Spanish monarchy was also seriously weakened 
from within by its war policy. The problem was that Spanish and Italian 
society at large became uninterested in or positively negative towards the wars 
waged by their state. The elite groups were no longer willing to invest their 
social capital in the state in order to make it possible to mobilise resources, 
guarantee social cohesion and provide the state with military, administrative 
and economic competence. If state formation in the Spanish Monarchy is 
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amined a a process based on aggregapon of pohucal uterest between chites 
and between them and the rulers, something went scnously wrong between 
1380 and 1640; and the problems created in this period could not be reme- 
ded unol the eighteenth century. The problems were of a muluple character. 
in cis brief survey, we will focus on the lack of co-ordinanon berween 
Yanous parts of the monarchy and the unabilcy of the state to penetrate local 
*Scletes without bargaining away much of the efficiency of centralisation and 
Permanent organisation in compromises with local elites. ' 

The most obvious problem for interest in the Spanish 
monarchy was that it was a purely dynastic union of several sovereign king- 
doms and principalities. Essentially, it was a military alliance with highly 
integrated operational forces under the command of the king and high- 
arking officers appointed by the king, not by the individual states. The man 
Political problem for the monarchy was how these operational forces 

financed. There were no institutions through which the various societ 
right co-ordinate their interests behind their state, even though the state a 
ne Policy, waged wars and controlled armed forces that were common 

Whole Monarchy — Castile, Naples, Aragon, etc. had no pines Se 
rg own. Membership in the Spanish monarchy had its costs pans ae 
a there were no political arenas for elite groups to discuss f the 
Smpromises about how these should be divided. The various parts 0° t 
ih Utchy had different laws and tax systems, and in each area except p e 

ruler was represented by a viceroy or governor. The only duty that sx 
territories had to support each other was through their obligation to uar 

“t sovereign, This idea came from a medieval context, where rulers usu me 
aiai only small territories with limited complexity and a S highl 
interest in physical protection. But the Spanish monarchy was oa 
complex, and its territories were scattered over Europe and throughout -= 
world, lts rulers had only limited ability to perceive and penaer eager 
conflicting interests in their vast territories. To some extent, information 
administrative and political decision making were centralised in Madrid and 
the predominantly Castilian bureaucracy in that city, but the monarchy was 
never subordinated to the interests of the Castilian elite groups. It is indeed 
dificult to see that any powerful group in the monarchy really benefited from 
is seventeenth-century foreign policy, at least in terms of economic profit and 
dynamic growth. 

In practice, the monarchy muddled through its great problems with aggre- 
gation of political interest for a long time with considerable success. It was 
after all for several decades the leading power in Europe, and up to the 1630s 
its fiscal-military system compares favourably with the superficially more 
homogeneous France. This strength was based on a more or less voluntary 
alliance of political units with widely different traditions, interests, political 
cultures and languages. Religion and loyalty to the dynasty were the most 
unifying element in the monarchy. The rulers attempted to discuss with elite 
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groups in the various countries through traditional channels (Cortes, estates 
parliaments) but they were not interested in strengthening or co-ordinating 
these assemblies. No common assembly developed even within the Aragonest 
principalities, which had been unified for several centuries, and Castile, 
Aragon, Navarre and Portugal did not develop any common political institu- 
tons on the Iberian peninsula. Similarly, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia and Milan 
regarded themselves as separate countries. Only the Netherlands - originally 3 
part of the German Empire — had developed a tradition of gathering the 
estates from several provinces in a common assembly, the States General, 2 
tradition that survived in both the Dutch Republic and the Spanish 
Netherlands, The local elites for their part seem to have regarded participatio" 
in parliamentary institutions as a burden rather than as an opportunity © 
achieve something through political activity. They made no attempt a 
below to create a more homogeneous representative structure in order to ga! 
some control over the monarchy.” : 

This lack of integration and non-development of common political stru“ 
pui was the result of the generally flexible and adroit Trastámara "i 
n policy of territorial acquisition by marriage and penan a 
pa ite rights. With the exception of Muslim Granada and the of 
arnt manies no territories were treated as conquered, with eap 
oi à. at that would have given the rulers to enforce new politica! 5 m 
coment mays made great frst guln dhe NTU 

litical ished elite groups, which normally meant that t ea 
political structures were left unchanged. Even Naples and Portugal, w 
apa brought into the monarchy with armed force, were treated in this i 
aag evar serer and a low degree of expenditure pr aape p% I 
pay lal control, this system was successtul up to the 16 Us. a 

remained loyal to the monarchy, which protected their interests, 
they upheld their part of the unwritten agreement by maintaining territoria 
control. But a price was paid in terms of an incoherent political system Le 
which the monarchy found it increasingly difficult to mobilise resources re 
common purposes when none of the territories controlled by the monarchy 
felt that it was a war fought in their interest. This is a marked contrast to the 
Dutch Republic, where at an early stage the seven rebellious provinces 4g 
on a rational system of sharing and controlling the costs of warfare, and the 
rapid Swedish integration of the Danish and Norwegian provinces conque 
in the mid-seventeenth century. Spain underwent a similar process after the 
War of the Spanish Succession when the various principalities on the Iberian 
peninsula became more integrated. Radical and violent political changes 
make it easier to destroy old and create new political structures. 

From the 1560s, Castile assumed a leading role in the monarchy by shoul- 
dering a considerable part of the financial burden of both the detence of the 
Mediterranean empire against the Ottomans and the war against the Dutch 
rebels. Up to 1580, the Italian parts of the monarchy willingly paid for their 
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own defence against the Ottomans. However, the reorientation towards war 
in the Adantic and the Netherlands and later against England and France 
tested the loyalty of the monarchy’s Italian parts. They were not eager to pay, 
and a considerable part of the Spanish monarchy’s Italian armed forces 
(galleys, fortresses) was tied to the Mediterranean as a deterrent against the 
Ottomans. Castile’s imports of American silver, which could be taxed by the 
king, and the willingness of the Castilian Cortes to increase taxes became 
decisive for the monarchy’s ability to wage war with a large elite army 1n 
Northern Europe and an Atlantic sailing navy. Portugal took part in this war, 
but its armed forces became increasingly engaged in defence of trade and 
Colonies overseas against the Dutch. The Castilian willingness to shoulder the 
cost of the monarchy’s wars were in no way unlimited, however, and the 
Spanish eagerness to conclude a truce with the Dutch in 1607/09 had much 
to do with a strong Castilian desire for financial recovery. hme: 
When the war began again in 1621, the problems of resource mobilisation 
quickly became acute. The Count-Duke of Olivares faced the problem of 
OW to transfer massive resources from the monarchy to two Habsburg wars 
m Northern Europe, against the Dutch and against the Protestants 1n 
Germany. In addition, the ambitious maritime policy and the defence of 
pain’ and Portugal’s overseas interests required a strong sailing navy. Ton 
made a more equitable sharing of costs and responsibilities within the 
monarchy a central part of his policy. Traditionally, this has often been 
“earded as a Castilian attempt to centralise the monarchy and to suppress 
provincia] autonomy, but it was at least as much an attempt from Madrid S 
aoid a political crisis in Castile, where many thought that their kingdom 
ne financed the war efforts. : 
fy na Olivares attempted to enforce was a new degree of pana pe 
entralisation of the war efforts, both on the Iberian peninsula and wl 
the whole monarchy. In 1625, he introduced the ‘Union of Arms programme 
a sharing the cost of the armed forces between all parts of the ampere 
livares proposed that a reserve army of 140,000 infantry should besis 
Pp, to a quota system. Of these, one-seventh (20,000 infantry and 
000 cavalry in addition) should be available for service outside the part of 
the monarchy they were raised in. The quota system was based on a surpris- 
ingly superficial analysis of the population figures. Especially the assignment of 
16,000 men to Catalonia (the same quota as Portugal and Naples) was a vast 
overestimate of the resources of that principality.*! i 
_There appears to be no military or strategic analysis available of the Union 
ot Arms, and a brief attempt at such an analysis is of some interest. The 
Proposed system had some similarity with the well-established organisation of 
the monarchy’ galley fleet, with its locally paid national squadrons. The same 
‘ytem with provincially organised and financed squadrons had also been 
introduced in the Spanish sailing fleet in 1621 as a mean of finding more 
funds for it. On paper, the Union of Arms looks like a system for improved 
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militia training, primarily of value for regional defence. This seems surprising 
in a period when the monarchy’s main problem was to find soldiers for war in 
the Netherlands. In a war with France, this reserve army might have devel- 
oped into a large operational force, as most parts of the monarchy would then 
have been in the front line. However, no attempt to revive the concept W35 
made when Spain and France actually went to war in 1635. In the war with 
the Dutch Republic, only the mobile part of the reserve army and the part 
raised by the Spanish Netherlands (12,000 men) would have been of any 
importance, as that war was concentrated in one area. j 
However, Castile and Naples could claim that they already paid for military 
contingents in the Netherlands that were far larger than those assigned t0 
them under the Union of Arms system. Portugal’s colonies were under ae 
from the Dutch, which made it unlikely that any Portuguese troops would 
available in the Netherlands, and Milan’s geographical position within 
monarchy was of such strategic importance that soldiers were normally se" 
to that area from other parts of the monarchy.*? The whole Union of Arms 
project seems therefore to have been primarily an attempt to extract ne 
aoe Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia and the Netherlands, rather os 
© creation of a large reserve army based on a lasting “Union of Arm 
Dii 1626, the Cortes of both Aragon and Valencia made long-ter™ 
ae e to pay for a few thousand men, while the States General of he 
panish Netherlands agreed to raise 12,000 soldiers for the war with 
Dutch in 1627. The Catalans declined to make any commitments and my 


have been horrified to learn that they were supposed to contribute more han 


Aragon and Valencia together, 8 

h During the 1630s, the efforts to raise taxes and find more soldiers becam 
increasingly desperate, and no attempt was made to revive any systemau 
quota system for distribution of the burdens of war within the monarchy 
Castile and the kingdom of Naples were the major reservoirs of men 3 
money that were sent to the theatres of war. It was of decisive importance i 
the Spanish war efforts in this decade that the two most populous pare ol 
the monarchy still responded to demands for resources, although the poli 
price for them increased. Other parts of the monarchy, such as Miba. 
Aragon, the Basque provinces, the Portuguese colonies and of course he 
Netherlands, were war zones and had to shoulder the burdens of war in 3 
more direct fashion. In the late 1630s, Olivares planned to exploit recalciemnl 
Catalonia in the same way by basing an army there for operations agains 
southern France. This was a major cause of the revolt of the Catalans that 
started in 1640. The dissatisfaction with Madrid had reached such a level that 
Catalonia called in the French as protectors. In late 1640, Portugal ae 
revolted and re-established a national monarchy, which soon proved a bette! 
organiser of Portuguese war efforts than the Habsburgs. These two revels 
finally ended the long period when the Spanish monarchy could pretend © 
be the provider of stability, order and protection to large parts of Europe. bi 
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the 1640s and 1650s, Naples, Sicily and parts of Castile were hit by popular 
revolts against taxes and high prices. 


The monarchy and local elites 


Efficient fiscal-military states were based on the state’s ability to penetrate 
society in order to extract resources and local elites’ willingness to support the 
sate with their social capital: their ability to raise local resources and maintain 
social control. This willingness was usually greater if the elites found that the 
sate gave them access to its patronage rights and distributed privileges to the 
elites, Penetration from above and investment of social capital in the state 
fom below might appear in different mixes in different societies, but to some 
extent both needed to be present if the state was to succeed. In medieval 
Europe, state formation was based mainly on co-operation between local 
elites and rulers, while modern European states are based to a large extent on 
2 direct political and administrative relationship between citizens and the state. 
The historiography of the Spanish monarchy has in recent decades changed 
fom an emphasis on its ‘absolute’ character, where rulers and bureaucracy 
dominate over local elites, to a strong emphasis on the continuing, indeed 
nsing, importance of the power of the elite groups. However, there is no 
serious attempt to formulate a synthesis about the monarchy as an entity and 
the attitudes of the elites to the organisational problems of the fiscal-military 
vate. This brief text is intended to be only an introduction to the problem 
ind its recent historiography. It is concentrated on Castile and Naples, the two 
most important parts of the monarchy throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
tenth centuries. 

In Spain, including Castile, there existed from the sixteenth century what 
RA. Stradling has termed an unwritten understanding that the nobility 
should not have any political role at the centre (except as ministers in the 
king's service) in exchange for the great freedom to accumulate wealth and 
local influence. The king ruled the state, its military organisations and its 
foreign policy, while the noblemen controlled society and used this positon 
i heir economic advantage." The same kind of relationship existed in 
Naples, Sicily and probably nearly all other parts of the monarchy. In a brief 
but pregnant attempt at generalisation, J.H. Elliott has underlined that the 
provincial aristocracies outside Castile often complained that offices and other 
wal Gvours went only to Castilians, but actually the provincial elites found 
thew melaconshap with the Spanish monarchy advantageous in several respects. 
Ae absentee king meant that his representatives were much dependent on the 
bal dites for social control and the enforcement of demands from the 
contre. On the other hand, royal authority was useful for the elites as it tended 
© preserve the exsung structure of privileges as long as the elites co-operated 
wah the king Finally, the monarchy offered greater security against foreign 
tex o territorial integrity." The ultimate effect of this type of relationship 
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between the ruler and the elites was that their joimt efforts to secure socal 
and political coherence and stability gave litle opportunity for change. 
Innovanve mdividuals who wished to join the chte might disturb the existing 
privilege and patronage system. This lack of dynamuc change seems to be a 
fairly correct picture of the socio-economic history of the Spanish monarchy 
m Spain and Italy, while the rebellious Netherlands, where the relanonship 
between the ruler and the elite was broken, saw great changes. 

_ In contrast to earlier ideas, recent scholarship has found that the Castilian 
Cortes (parliament) had an important role in enabling the crown to raise GX 
and finance war. From the ume of Charles V only representatives of the ine 
were called to the Cortes, but the cities had in practice the authority t0 UX 
most Castilian territory. From the 1560s, Philip H had called repeated sessions 
of the Cortes in order to increase taxes, but this was to a large extent frus- 
trated by his refusal to allow the Cortes to ask for various problems to be 
redressed before it granted tax increases. Philip had to do with such limited 
increases in taxes that the Cortes, after much negotiation, was willing to g0 
and such taxes as he could raise without the consent of the Cortes. The latter 
were substantial but difficult to increase. The failure of the great Armada" 
1588 and the subsequent threats to the Castilian coasts, colonies and Atlantic 
tade created a serious situation where both the Cortes and the king became 
more willing to negotiate. In 1590, the Cortes granted a new major 1X: the 
millones, but the cities represented in the Cortes raised this tax on their OW? 
and controlled how the money was managed. The new tax was universal in 1° 
apphcation — noblemen and clergy had to pay — but each municipality ar 
the freedom to chose how it wished to raise its quota of the millones, whic 
Gone the elite groups the opportunity to profit from it. In practice, ìt meant 
een mies elites took control of essential parts of the tax administration: 

As the millones were granted for only a limited number of years the Cortes 
had to be recalled frequently for negotiations. In the early 1620s, the crown 
tried to change the tax into a permanent obligation to maintain 30,000 
soldiers, but that was denied. A brief attempt in 1631-32 to replace the 
millones with a salt tax enforced by the authority of the king failed due © 
widespread local resistance, and Olivares had to try various administrative and 
Judicial means to gain better control over the millones’? After long discussions 
in 1632-33, the Cortes agreed to raise a force of 18,000 infantry for garrison 
duties, but in practice it proved difficult to find that number of men.** When 
the long-term debt of the state rose as a result of the war efforts, an increasing 
Part of the millones was used to pay interest on the debt. As many of the bond 
holders belonged to the city elites in Castile, these groups had a vested 
interest in granting this tax as to a large extent it meant that they could 
collect it from tax-payers and pay interest on the state debt to themselves. 
From the 1660s, the crown ceased to summon the Cortes, not because it had 
become more powerful or ‘absolute’ but because it found it more convenient 
to negotiate directly with the city elites who actually controlled this assembly. 
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The anes conunued to collect taxes at about the same bevel as they had done 
ior several decades. and the crown gave up further attempe to use the Cortes 
to negonate tax increases. *” 

During the 1620s and especially during the 1630s Olivares made large and 
Increasingly frenenc efforts to mcrease the army through the mobiulsanon of 
the political, financial and administrative capacities of the local clucs m 
Castle” One way was to increase the traditional obligation of the cities, 


na partidos (zones), which were e: to organise feres 3 
which in practice became a new army that might be sent anywhere in Spain. 
AS the militias were based on conscription, it meant that compulsory — 
Was introduced into the previously volunteer Spanish army. This required co- 
Operation from local communities and between various office holders in nar 
np administration. In practice, it meant a lot of conflicts, negouamons 
litigation about who should be recruited and who should pay. Local comm: 
nities naturally tried to get rid of the socially unwanted before they 
conscripted tax-paying citizens, and those who were recruited through Ic ili 
®r otherwise often showed good ability to evade the service. The possibility 
s making complaints to the king and the central bureaucracy was apun : 
that it has been used as an explanation for why Castile did not revolt p 
the central government. The recruitment of officers to the militia ere ad 
been little studied, but in principle it was intended that local men should le 
the militia soldiers. 

Olivares also made great efforts to induce the nobility to help sapiat 
by invoking their traditional feudal obligations to serve in warume, albeit in a 
form suited to modern military organisation. Under a scheme launched in 
1631-32, the wealthiest aristocrats (the grandees) were allowed to recruit hee 
own coronelias (regiments) from their estates and serve as their colonels. This 
provoked much resistance from aristocrats who had no desire either to pay or 
to become war heroes, and the growing conflict with the aristocracy was a 
Major cause for Olivares’ fall from power in 1643. The crown tried i. Gags 
much control as possible over these aristocratic levies, but inevitably it meant 
a major step backwards compared with the professional and bureaucratic army 
developed since the late fifteenth century. The aristocracy gained control over 
much of the patronage to appoint officers and administrative access to 
resources raised to wage war. It was an attempt by the crown to mobilise both 
the accumulated wealth and the social capital of the traditional landed elite, 
but it also meant that the crown left an important part of the control of its 
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armed forces in the hands of the most powerful men in the traditional elite. 
This must have had considerable effects on the power structure in late 
Habsburg Spain, but no study of these effects exists. 

The several forms of recruitment to the army — volunteers to the normal 
tercios serving outside Spain; soldiers to garrisons recruited by the Cortes; 
locally organised lotteries and other forms of recruiting men to the militia 
units; and aristocrats’ attempts to find men for their coronelias — also provoked 
conflict. In fact, they competed for the same men. The different forms o 
recruiting with the help of local elites is a good indication of the state’ lack 
of a local bureaucracy of sufficient strength to conscript men into the army 
The system was so complicated and chaotic that historians have only recently 
Uogas to understand how it actually worked and what effects it had on stat? 
and society. They were in all probability different from those of mainstream 
seventeenth-century European fiscal-military states, where the state increased 
‘tS power in local societies, at least to some extent. The total number of me" 
recruited in Castile through these competing systems is obscure, but = 
ality of the military units created in the Iberian peninsula from the 163 
saa not impressive. An army led by generals, colonels and captains who were 
catia because they were wealthy and enjoyed local prestige 
oe we with powerful patrons was unlikely to achieve much od = 
but they POD ena soldiers were not necessarily inferior to ous we 
teak at oe an articulated organisation led by arene o 

Cebatoase mussioned officers to provide training and stabi ity. J trained 
for wars in the iaaa about how officers and men were recruited aaa of the 
evidence indicee an peninsula from the 1640s and 1660s, but mue , the 

ig aaa indicates that to a large extent it was an army recruited fron 
i and the estates and commanded by men with local influence rather 
Pos See ag skill as officers. The great resistance against onan? 

: army shown in the 1630s may have been less marke’ " 
following decades, possibly because the local elites had begun to find ways rs 
profi ng from their new positions as officers and military administrators. ao 
considerable extent the home army (at least on the central front against 
Portugal in the province of Extremadura) seems to have lived off the county 
rather than on resources raised and concentrated from all parts of Me 
monarchy.”! This shows a decline in fiscal and administrative capability, whic 
probably also reduced the offensive power of the army. Its lack of succes 
against Portugal indicates that the home army had little in common with the 
veteran tercios that upheld the military traditions of Spain in other par i 
Europe. The forms of resource mobilisation lowered the quality of military 
units even in a monarchy with a strong military tradition. 

Developments in the kingdom of Naples had similarities to those 
Castile, except that local elite groups in Naples were not much involved w 
the recruiting of soldiers.” In the fifteenth century, the Aragonese dynasty 
had created a fairly centralised and strong state in this monarchy. During mos 
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of the sixteenth century, it remained so under Habsburg rule and it 
contributed a lot of resources to its own defence as well as to the defence of 
the Habsburg empire. By 1600, the authority of the state had begun to erode 
and in the first half of the seventeenth century its finances and ability to 
control society had declined drastically. The weakness of the authority of the 
state has remained a problem in southern Italy into modern times. Recent 
scholarship explains this decline as a result of Naples in this period having to 
finance Habsburg war efforts in other parts of Europe. An earlier Italian 
historical tradition of regarding Spain as a ruthless colonial exploiter or nee 
"ous mismanager has faded. There is also broad agreement that Italy decline 
‘conomically in the seventeenth century, but whether this had any nn ior 
ton with the Spanish policy of protection selling or otherwise is p 
discussed, The seventeenth century was in all probability the most peacetu. 
century in Italy since the apogee of the Roman Empire, an often forgotten 
effect of the Spanish system. f 
_ Â striking similarity with Castile is that the monarchy di Aar EN 
nance its wars by increasing administrative penetration of south cited 
‘Oclety in order to extract resources or by mobilising elite groups for ee F 
Pation in the grand strategy of the central state. Instead, the nobility in Nap d 
steadily increased their influence over local administration, tax —_—— oe 
Me state finances in exchange for supporting the state with riena vens 
maintenance of social cohesion. This may be described as refeudalisa = 
though this argument has its limits. Considerable parts of the aa 
century nobility in Naples were in fact recently ennobled merc pari 
ciers and administrators, who had often made their faunes as = 
àarmers and contractors with the state. It was partly the states own financi 
‘Pparatus that had become a new aristocracy. Typical of the situation 1n 


Naples is that local elites bought the right to raise taxes as security for the 


loans the : originally raised for Habsburg 
Y gave to the state. As interest on loans, orig NE wists chat 


“ar efforts, gradually became the bulk of the state’s expenses, t nie 

nd holders gained control over large parts of the states income. ane 
members of the elite were usually large land-owners, and they could t a 
combine economic and judicial power with the tax-administering power © 
the state, This created a strong local power position, which they could exploit 
in various ways. Some even drove away other tax collectors using armed force 
in order to ensure that their own claims on the state were given priority OF 
threatened customs officers who attempted to curb smuggling. Such activities 
turther reduced the revenues directly available to the state. 

The general picture of Castile, Naples and — to an even higher degree — 
the Aragonese kingdoms and Sicily is that the bulk of the elite groups lacked 
interest in preserving a strong central state. They used the war efforts and 
financial predicament of the state to increase their local power in a bargaining 
process where the state gradually traded away its administrative, judicial and 
political power in cities and the countryside in order to raise more resources 


d not attempt to 
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for war. The mobilised resources were increasingly used to pay interest on 
debts to those who extracted the resources, and the proportion of resources 
that were actually used for military purposes declined steadily. The elite 
groups seemed little concerned about foreign policy and the outcome of the 
wars but much concerned about their local power position. They saw no 
potential in using the state apparatus in their interest beyond the immediate 
benefit of maintaining and improving their economic and political power in 
local society. 

The dramatic decline of the armed forces of the Spanish monarchy in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century shows that these elite groups had gained 
the power to dismantle large parts of the Spanish fiscal-military state. This 
state had failed to create an autonomous elite of administrators and officers 
who were dependent on this state and strong enough to preserve it in their 
own interests. The reign of the last Habsburg king, the physically and 
mentally weak Charles I (r. 1665—1700), may have been a blessing in disguise. 
The total lack of ambition at the centre of the monarchy was in good 
harmony with the lack of ambition among the social elite to use the central 
state for actions in their own interest. The Spanish monarchy had reached a 
stage where it lacked the potential to act as a dynamic political force. 
However, the absence of an ambitious prince at least gave society a period of 
recovery. The territorial losses to France in this period were in reality rather 
small, because the new, weak Spanish monarchy found a surprisingly large 
number of new friends: the Dutch Republic, Protestant German princes, 
England, even Sweden, which in their own interests were anxious to help. 
This also indicates that the earlier Spanish policy of supremacy had not been 
the only option available to the Habsburgs. A more cautious and flexible 
foreign policy in closer contact with the political and economic interests of 
local societies under Habsburg rule might have created opportunities for both 
domestic and foreign alliances, which would have supported the position of 
the Spanish monarchy as a leading European power. 


Organisational evolution and devolution, 1480-1668 


One of the favourite quotations of historians who wish to underline how 
costly wars were in early modern Europe is that of the Milanese Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio, who in 1499 reminded King Louis XII of France that in 
wars ‘three things are necessary: money; more money; and still more money’, 
Another, less well-known, quotation can be found in the papers of the 
Count-Duke of Olivares, who in 1637 emphasised that war requires four 
things: ‘men, money, order and obedience’.?> Olivares’ opinion is closer to the 
theme of this study: organisation rather than resources as the key to success. 
But the two quotations could also be used to characterise two different 
systems of managing resources for war in early modern Europe. Trivulzio was 
used to Renaissance Italy, where the resources for war were bought by states 
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on the market for condottieres, who organised military units and led them as 
private enterprises. Money could buy men, order (or organisation) and obedi- 
ence, and wars could be fought on contract. Olivares was working in a state 
with a long tradition of mobilising resources for war and channelling them 
through its own organisation, which procured weapons, munitions and provi- 
sions for war and recruited men who on different levels in a hierarchy were 
trained to become obedient instruments of the central policy of the state. 

As far as our present state of knowledge allows us to make generalisations, 
the Spanish monarchy was the most important innovating force behind the 
development of large-scale and complex military organisations in sixteenth- 
century Europe. Other states contributed parts of this innovation, and some 
made it more efficient in certain aspects, but the organisation of state-run 
armed forces into something really large and complex that changed Europe 
was achieved primarily by Spain. Yet an interesting and indeed puzzling part 
of the Spanish development is that this pioneering effort in organisational 
evolution was followed by an administrative devolution in which many of the 
centralising and bureaucratic features of the Spanish system were seriously 
Weakened. As we have seen, it was partially a return to an earlier form of 
mobilising resources through local elites, where these groups gained a direct 
influence over how resources were administered. But it was also a return to 
the market, where mercenaries and contractors supplied the men, weapons, 
ships and provisions that were necessary for warfare in exchange for money or 
‘cohomic privileges. This development had already begun in the siete = 
century, and it became very important in the seventeenth-century Spanis 
‘med forces. The motives were complex, but behind them we may find a 
sowing uncertainty about whether state administration was the best form of 
policy implementation. The new, huge Spanish war machine was also an 
attractive market for the rising capitalist entrepreneurs who were also an 
‘merging new phenomenon in early modern Europe. j h 
_ This problem has been analysed by I.A.A. Thompson in a pioneering study 
from 1976 and in later articles.2¢ His main thesis is that a central part of the 
decline of Spain was the state’s inability to exercise control over its own 
governmental machinery and administer its resources by executive action. 
Thompson is one of the few early modern historians who has focused on 
problems of organisation and especially the competition between what the 
transaction cost economist Oliver E. Williamson later termed ‘hierarchy’ and 
‘market’ as alternative forms of co-ordination of human activities and imple- 
mentation of political decisions. Thompson’s research has brought to light 
much of the empirical stuff that economists analyse as friction in the 
economic system, transaction costs and conflicts between principals and 
agents. He has also shown that the Spanish military system, arguably the 
greatest organisation in Europe in the sixteenth century, suffered from many 
of the administrative problems of the modern organisation and that the 
monarchy searched for solutions that are sometimes strikingly similar to late 
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ctwentieth-century attempts to solve the problems of controlling huge organi- 
sations. Today, both public authorities and large private corporations wish to 
increase efficiency and the transparency of their activities by inviting the 
market through the hiring of entrepreneurs to run specific activities on 4 
contractual basis. The problems of quality control, co-ordination and asset 
specificity that appear in modern society were very much also present in early 
modern European military systems. The following text is much indebted to 
Thompson's research, but it also intends to place administrative and contrac- 
tual solutions to organisational problems in a broader historical perspective 
and in a framework influenced by transaction cost economics.” 

Military units of professionals separated from the mechanisms of local 
society (the feudal levy, militia, etc.) were not an innovation made only by 
states. They were common in sixteenth-century Europe, but they were usually 
temporary creations of the market. The Spanish Habsburgs were well 
acquainted with the European system of procuring mercenary soldiers, and 
they used it on a large scale during their wars. But, as research by Geoffrey 
Parker, René Quatrefages and others have shown, the Spanish parts of their 
armies were different. The officers and men were not only permanently 
employed, they also had personal ties of loyalty to their ruler and to Spanish 
society. They were regarded and treated as an elite force, not as a temporarily 
hired group of mercenaries, and their activities were supported and controlled 
by bureaucrats in the service of the ruler. The ability of the Spanish monarchy 
to create a permanent national infantry is also an interesting contrast to 
France, where the rulers and the elite either failed to do or avoided doing this 
our of social prejudices or fear of arming the peasants. The French army wa 
primarily composed of a cavalry run by the nobility and of foreign infantry 
(Swiss, German, Italian) hired during wars. As well-trained and seasoned 
infantry became the key to battlefield success, this gave Spain an advantage 1". 
sixteenth-century warfare that France was unable to counter with infantry of 
Ms own until the mid-seventeenth century. This contrast sheds light upon the 
political, social and administrative problems that the Spanish rulers mastered 
when they created the tercio system. It was a crucial effort in state formation 
that paid off in terms of political power. 

Had the Spanish monarchy invented something entirely new, or had it in 
an entrepreneurial fashion brought together various components into a new 
system where the main difference was that the ruler rather than private 
entrepreneurs was the co-ordinator of resources? First, it is obvious that early 
modern Spain did not develop any original new technology for warfare on 
land or at sea. Tactical development in Spain was part of a broad European 
development in which Spain mainly provided original contributions in the 
development of infantry tactics. The organisation into companies with hierar- 
chies as “homes for the soldier’ was typical of the mercenary system in Italy 
and Germany, and the administrative staff had its predecessors in various types 
of control established by political power-holders over military entrepreneurs, 
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most systematically perhaps in Renaissance Italy. Venice had a large perma- 
nent galley fleet in the fifteenth century with officers recruited from the city’s 
ruling elite families. And yet, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that most of 
the typical organisational and tactical features of the modern European armed 
forces were visible for the first time in the Spanish system, which reached its 
early maturity during the reign of Charles V. The state as owner and manager 
of permanent military units with a career path for officers and petty officers, 
peacetime training and a long-term state commitment to officers and men, 
the decisive role of infantry armed with both muskets and pikes and deployed 
in disciplined and regulated tactical formations, the two-tier organisation of 
administrative units with an identity of their own (the tercio and the 
company), the division into infantry, heavy and light cavalry, artillery and 
engineers (for fortifications and sieges), the permanent galley squadrons with 
their specialists, and the line and staff system were the most obviously 
‘modern’ phenomena in the system. 

As far as historical research has shown (especially by René Quatrefages), 
the tercio and the army administration were Spanish ideas of state organisation 
that were transmitted to Italy. The degree to which the Italian Renaissance 
condottiere system influenced it has not been investigated. This is somewhat 
surprising, as specialists in Italian military history emphasise that the Italian 
system was sophisticated and viable (Pietro Pieri) and that Italy in the 
fifteenth century even played a major part in the development of permanent 
military institutions (John Hale and Michael E. Mallett). However, they do 
not claim or suggest that Spain based its system on Italian administrative and 
tactical experience or that this experience was further transmitted to other 
parts of Europe by the Spanish monarchy.”° Historians who have studied the 
development of the Spanish military system (especially Geoffrey Parker, I.A.A. 
Thompson and René Quatrefages) have not shown much interest in Italy or 
discussed whether that system possibly represented a joint inheritance of 
Spanish and Italian experience. This is somewhat surprising, as one of the 
more prominent features of its future administrative development was the 
increased importance of contractors and entrepreneurs within the system. The 
increased importance of the asiento (contract) form of administration in the 
Spanish monarchy had similarities to the older Italian military and naval 
system, although that had mainly been based on contracts with entrepreneurs 
to organise military forces after the order of mobilisation had been given. 
Furthermore, several entrepreneurs employed by the Spanish monarchy were 
ltalians, which makes it natural to suspect that they represented Italian tradi- 
tions, 

A few preliminary conclusions are possible. The galley squadrons of the 
Spanish monarchy were (in the opinion of the present author) very much 
based on Italian traditions and experience. In their early phase of development 
they were run predominantly as contractual forces on the Italian model with a 
conscious effort to create loyalty to the Spanish monarchy in Italy and tie 
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scarce competencies to it.” The Habsburg galley fleet remained a predomi- 
nantly Italian-manned and Italy-based force until Italy and Spain were 
separated in the early eighteenth century. The possible influence of Italian 
military and administrative experience on the Spanish army that developed a 
a permanent force in Italy remains to be investigated. We know that Italians 
were pioneers in modern fortification (the trace italienne), Italian arms produc- 
tion was excellent, and Italian officers, soldiers and seamen were usually a 
major part of the forces that the Spanish monarchy employed in different 
European theatres of war. The Spanish Habsburgs also frequently used Italians 
as commanders-in chief of major military forces: the Genoese galley 
entrepreneurs Andrea Doria and Gian Andrea Doria commanded the 
Mediterranean fleet for more than half of the sixteenth century, while 
Emmanuele Filiberto of Savoy (in the 1550s), Alexander Farnese (the Duke 
of Parma) and the Genoese Ambrosio Spinola were the most successful 
commanders of the Army of Flanders. The Castilian predominance M the 
monarchy is not so obvious when the most important military commands, 
and the patronage and administrative power that went with it, were often 
given to Italians. The Austrian Habsburgs continued the tradition by 
employing Ottavio Piccolomini, Raimondo Montecticcoli and Eugene é 
Savoy as influential commanders-in-chief of the army of their new fiscal 
military state.°8 

j Under Philip I, major efforts were made to improve bureaucranc ef- 
ciency in administration of the armed forces. In principle, the king 
preterred a system where he and his officers and administrators controlled 
the resources from the time they were raised until the individual soldier 
and sailor was paid, fed and supplied with weapons and munitions. In 
Spanish, this system was called administración. For Philip, the motive W% 
power and control at least as much as efficiency and economy. Casnlian 
aristocrats usually preferred administración to asiento (contracts with 
entrepreneurs), because contractors were often foreigners (Italians, later also 
Portuguese), and when the contract included a military command for the 
contractor that often meant that a command was lost for a Castilian 
nobleman. The advantages of the asiento system were that it gave access (0 # 
variety of competencies that were available on the market and that in pric- 
tice it was often connected with a credit from the contractor, who was paid 
in arrears. However, the latter advantage did partially cancel the first, as i 
limited the choice of possible contractors to wealthy members of the elite, 
frequently from Genoese financial families. The possibility of controlling 
quantities and qualities in the military system was nominally far beter 
under administración, but this was possible only if the officers and bureau- 
crats involved in the administration were competent and honest. These 
conditions were far from always being fulfilled, and in many situations it 
was thought more convenient to select a competent contractor and subject 
him to inspection by the state.”” 
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The discussion about which system was more advantageous for the state 
continued for many decades in Habsburg Spain without reaching any conclu- 
sion, Both systems had considerable transaction costs, but these were not 
independent of the activities of the state. In practice, the Spanish monarchy 
became deeply committed to the asiento system in a period when most other 
European states had gone the other way and created fiscal-military states. That 
may have been a rational calculation of the transaction costs of the available 
alternatives, but it must also reflect that the Spanish system of administración, 
after great initial successes, ran into trouble that other fiscal-military states 
Were apparently able to overcome. Spanish policy-makers seem to have paid 
too little attention to two aspects that were crucial in these developments. 

Furst, the widespread use of contracting gave little scope for individuals 

who might have been interested in joining a bureaucratic and hierarchical 
path to power and social advancement. A ruler who mobilised resources for 
war (or other state activities) had the option of using these resources to create 
and train a competent organisation of professionals, who developed unique 
cit knowledge and committed their careers to loyal and efficient service to 
the state in exchange for social status and access to patronage. If much 
"sources were channelled to the social elite or to entrepreneurial contractors 
~ usually members of the elite — the state lost the opportunity to create new 
groups who had a vested interest in developing the state and defending its 
interests against established elites in society. Rulers might by conscious efforts 
reduce the transaction costs of their administration, but it required skilled and 
devoted administrators, whom the ruler must recruit, reward and give oppor- 
unites to develop know-how. : 
_ The second aspect, which seems to have been imperfectly understood in 
Spain, was that complex military systems depend on a wide spectrum of 
different competencies, Some may be described as core or system competen- 
ies, highly specific for such a complex and policy-determined military 
stem, while others are less specific to that system and easier to specify in a 
formal contract with an entrepreneur, who remains outside or on the 
periphery of the system. If the entrepreneur is left outside the system, there 1s 
ibo an increased possibility of genuine competition between several 
entrepreneurs, which makes it easier to enforce contracts favourable to the 
sate. The asiento system as it developed in the Spanish monarchy to an 
mereasing extent left core competencies to entrepreneurs, who developed 
skill so specialised that the state often had no realistic alternative but to nego- 
tate new contracts with little competition. Furthermore, the asiento system 
was partly mixed with attempts from the centre, which became widespread 
fom the 1620s, to induce local elites and provinces to pay more for war 
efforts. 

A brief survey of how the two types of system were used shows the differ- 
ences. In practice, the Spanish army used both systems for the recruitment and 
waning of infantry and cavalry. The state-administered Spanish tercios were a 
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minority in an army that in wartime was composed of Italian, German, 
Walloon and (especially from the 1630s) Irish mercenaries. There is little in 
the literature to indicate that this was regarded as an important problem. The 
operational history of the army shows it as a multinational but fairly homoge- 
neous force where the state had firm control over tactics, training, the 
mustering of men and operational command as long as it could pay. Soldier 
munnies or strikes due to an inability to pay were frequently major problems 
in the Army of Flanders, but it affected the Spanish units almost as much as 
those that had a more clear-cut contractual relationship with the state. 

It seems as if the core competencies developed during the creation of the 
permanent Spanish army were sufficient to control and command a much 
See force where the majority were military entrepreneurs with a ea 
eee wes Habsburgs developed out of long service to that pe i 
patronage re NeW anemia eerie BONNET the state 
Stic ta wc nevertheless a system where devoted service nae een 
taa me ed and incompetent and less committed men wee oye 
itea competence that probably mattered most was that gene iy 

n sucrats in Spanish service had the authority, experience and professio! 
skill to count soldi or ong E and equiP- 
asint aud theis lev naa and horses at musters, check their weapons of office 
hetre ww of training, and evaluate the leadership qualities was for? 
long time iaaa 406 Spanish system of tactics and ween eee w 
ånd atttactive te lees - successful, which must also have <3 A jy a valuable 
merit for a sixtee on or foreign entrepreneurs. It was pro ably reneut © 
have served the “ie - or early seventeenth-century military entrep 

he piinasi inga f 
their early decades ra ey squadrons represented another type 9t P although 
P to the 1550s) they were run under contract, 


with rather close Sstipervig lleys 
rv: Ji e most gale? 
PARET ar ipervision by the state. Philip I chose to plac ot of his 


Salley lesnu stration from 1557, and the niente pureav- 
8 See eia to 1574 took place under the direct supervision of = ty oxi 
NN Aar rag This was in itself a remarkable achievement, non PO 
loan ‘© same time as the creation of the Army of Flanders ` 

administration. It shows that an established organisation may have ai 
potential for growth by using its competencies more intensively. It 1$ not 
surprising if part of the administrative effort was found to be less efficient, * 
some of the new administrators may have been inexperienced. After the mid- 
1570s, the asiento system was gradually reintroduced for the galleys, espe® ly 
in Italy, a policy that reflects both that the state was in urgent need of loans 
and a critical evaluation of the transaction costs involved in large-scale admin- 
istración. 

The galley fleet and its squadrons were from that time often commanded 
by men who had a contractual relationship with the king, and this makes 1t 
difficult to identify a core competence closely and uniquely related to the 
state. Galley warfare by contract involved a complex set of relationships: the 


roblem. In 
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recruitment of skilled specialists, seamen and oarsmen and their organisation 
into teams that could run each galley; provisions and payment; co-operation 
with embarked infantry; the building, maintenance and arming of galleys; 
and the question of who should bear economic responsibility for the opera- 
tional loss of a galley and its expensive guns. Furthermore, galleys often 
operated individually or in small groups, which made it difficult to control 
whether they did their job properly. Italian galleys were also less easy to 
control through a set of core competencies, as there was no strong tradition 
of Castilian galley warfare that might set the standard for the entrepreneurs. 
Galleys were specialised and standardised warships, however, which made it 
“sy to check their design and quality and limit the possibility of using 
them for private commercial ventures. The real quality of the Spanish 
Mediterranean fleet after the 1570s is difficult to evaluate, as it was not 
involved in major wars. Consequently, it suffered from a chronic lack of 
funds but not necessarily from bad management. 
op. Permanent sailing fleet developed by Spain 
only a slender background in competence co 
‘vertheless, Philip II chose to start a major shipbui 4 
‘tate administration and to run a rapidly increasing sailing fleet armec, 
manned, provisioned and maintained by officers and bureaucrats, although 
to a considerable extent recruited from the seafaring communities 1 
were given to Ragusan 
d a contract to run the 
closely related 


(Castile) from the 1580s 
ntrolled by the crown. 
lding programme under 


—m Spain. The only important contracts 
oan and the Seville merchants obtaine 

"t squadron for the American convoys, a force that was ae 
‘© their business, After Philip IIs death in 1598 the policy was radica"y 
changed, A series of asientos for the construction, maintenance and manning 
of sailing warships were negotiated with entrepreneurs from northern 
Spain, Ragusa, Genoa and Flanders. Typically, these contracts stated that a 
Squadron of ships of more or less well-defined characteristics be built by the 
contractor and manned and maintained by him for a number of years, 
during which they should serve the king. The contractor was often 
“pposed to command the squadron. dhe 

The system was uniquely Spanish and was obviously inspired by the similar 
‘tem used in the Mediterranean galley squadrons. The problem was that 
Warfare with sailing ships and the ships themselves were less predictable, 
non-standardised and involved in a process of dynamic change. Other perma- 
nent navies owned their warships and created cadres of personnel to run 
them, Consequently, experience and tacit knowledge became closely con- 
nected to the state. Such navies increased their strength with merchantmen 
hired temporarily with their crews in emergencies, but they had a core of 
competence that made it possible to command, control and evaluate what 
they got for the money. The Spanish system had hardly developed such a core 
competence before almost the whole navy was contracted out to 
entrepreneurs. 
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When the Castilian sailing navy was rapidly expanded again from the late 
1610s, the state appears to have been anxious to develop a core competence, 
but only a minor part of the fleet was run directly by the crown. The 
majority was contracted to Castilian, Catalan, Genoese and Ragus? 
entrepreneurs and to north Castilian provinces (Vizcaya, Guipuscoa, Galicia, 
Cuatro Villas).'°' The latter supplied regional squadrons created to suit the 
sentiments in the northern seafaring provinces, which wished to control the 
resources they mobilised for the navy. The crown hoped that foreign 
contractors and provincial control with native captains would make it easier 
to attract experienced seamen from those districts in Spain, Italy and the 
Adriatic where this scarce resource was to be found. This was possibly a 
approach that in the short run saved transaction costs, but it also meant that 
ie Spanish monarchy refrained from the difficult but important task of 
aa A seafaring population for war at sea. The further developmen 
E ae Organisation of the navy is little known, but it appears as if the = 
stem remained important for several decades and was in use up t0 the 
of the Habsburg regime in 1700. 
> ton r pasua of the Spanish navy in the seventeenth — 
vith aain, and it is highly likely that the development © F ’ ò 
uniquel sey corps and experienced naval bureaucrats was delaye' ye 
Sank, cae , fect se ded ampere KEAT pa os 
for skills wc —s brat os organisation as a social ons wn core 
competence 4 An a en uniia renee w i of the 
he Was ought on the market. The markedly higher quality bly 

np of Flanders in its heyday from the 1620s to the 1640s was gee 4 
psat a result of being run by the state and an emerging corps of i 
Th sea officers with career opportunities closely related to 1S suce a 

ere are no studies of the important question of whether the contracto’ 
ma their officers and men had any incentives to behave efficiently and 5 
the interest of the state in the many uncertain situations that are normal i 
warfare at sea. The problems of discipline, command and loyalty to higher 
officers in a navy divided into several autonomous units with separate 
patronage structures would be an interesting subject for study. It is also prob- 
able — more research would be welcome here too — that technical 
development was influenced by the interest of private owners in building 
warships that could also be economically useful as armed merchantmen 
when the contract expired.!°2 Armed merchantmen and specialised warships 
were different types of ship in the seventeenth century, even if they were 
close enough in performance to serve in the same operational force until the 
advent of the large European battle fleets in the decades after 1650. 

Armies and navies require food, clothing, equipment, weapons and 
ammunition. They are also much dependent on transport services on land 
and at sea. The huge Spanish armed forces were a market of European 
importance, and their demands influenced market conditions for various 
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products and services. Most of the naval demand for umber, masts and spars, 
sails, cordage and anchors was supplied through the contractual system that 
ran the navy, and it was to only a limited extent an administrative problem 
for the state. For other products, it is also possible to find a gradual develop- 
ment from a system run by the state to a system of contractors, but it is 
doubtful whether this should be regarded as a devolution of core competen- 
cies of the same type as the asientos, which dominated in the navy. In most 
European fiscal-military states it was normal for horses, food, clothing, 
equipment, muskets, guns and gunpowder to be supplied by private contrac- 
tors or by company and regiment commanders, who in some respects were 
supposed to act as entrepreneurs even when they were permanent servants 
of the state. 

In the sixteenth century, the Spanish state developed an extensive bureau- 
cracy of commissaries and purveyors for the acquisition of food, clothing and 
equipment for its armed forces. They worked to a large extent with requisi- 
tioning and other methods, which often disturbed the market rather than 
used it, The gradual development of a contractual system, which dominated 
in the seventeenth century, seems more rational in a time when war was 
normal. It is only when war is an exception that it may be rational for a state 
to use fiat instead of acting as a normal buyer. The state originally also 
produced its own guns and gunpowder while small arms were manufactured 
primarily by private entrepreneurs. In the early seventeenth century, such 
entrepreneurs also took over the production of guns, and it was these who in 
the 1610s and 1620s introduced advanced iron technology, which made it 
possible for Spain to procure cheaper cast iron guns and cannon shot. From 
1633, gunpowder production was transferred to private contractors, thus prac- 
tically making the entire Spanish weapon industry private. 

Much of the same system can be found in the Dutch Republic, Sweden 
and England in the seventeenth century, when these states had sufficient core 
competence to act as rational buyers and make pragmatic choices between 
contract and administration according to prevailing military circumstances 
and market conditions. The fiscal-military state required the competence to 
buy and to enforce quantitative and qualitative control on everything their 
armed forces needed, and it required the competence to plan when and 
where the products and services should be ordered and delivered. However, it 
did not require the competence to do this under its own administration 
when market mechanisms could supply what it required. It was normally a 
great advantage for a state to have access to a viable and dynamic sector of 
private entrepreneurs who could rapidly procure what the state needed when 
it went to war. The development of large permanent armed forces had in 
themselves created such stable market conditions for various military products 
that they were interesting for private entrepreneurs, possibly more so than in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the demands of states were less 
easy to predict. 
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The growth of the contractual system and the decline of direct adminisus- 
tion in the Spanish navy as well as the much increased importance of loca 
elites in the organisation of the army from the 1630s and for resource mobil 
sation generally have one important point in common. The rise of the early 
Spanish fiscal-military state in the decades around 1500 was based on the 
growth of structures that were separate from the surrounding society. The 
rulers raised resources and used them to shape organisational structures of 
their own design and controlled by persons whose career opportunities were 
connected to the success of the new system. As a fiseal-military state « w3 
only a crude and immature beginning, but it grew and developed » # 
instrument of central policy separated from the influence of local society The 
seventeenth-century development meant that a major re-connecuon took 
place between the surrounding society and the organisations of the ste. * 
process that diminished the controlling potential of the centre. This poes 
appears to have reached its culmination when the great Army of Flander, the 
centre of Spanish military professionalism, was drastically reduced after 165° 
There remained a navy (or rather a number of squadrons) largely run o% 
contract, a home army controlled by local elites and a small Spanish army ™ 
Italy, whose history is unwritten, 


Conclusion 


This chapter has studied the rise and decline of the Habsburg Spanish fse 
military state and attempted to find explanations for this umq 
transformation process. It has been interpreted as the result of 
bargaining between ruler and elite groups about protection fom 
threats and domestic disorder. Analytically, this is a combination of theoreo 
approaches developed by Charles Tilly and Frederic C. Lane. However 0e 
results have not been placed in a context of conflict or consensus, the uwal 
antithetical concepts in historical explanations about mtersction Denwee® 
rulers and ruled. Instead (inspired by the Schumpeterian cadinon of 
economic sociology), we have searched for innovaave behaviour (new comb- 
nations caused by human actions) as the key to understanding why © 
relations between state and society changed. Encrepreneurial effors 1 = 
resources raised for war to create better military organisations mut bë 
broughe into the explanation. Organisation and control of resources ae M 
more important than the fact that resources exist in a society A limot 
amount of resources used with efficiency and low transacoon coss could m 
wartare be superior to a larger amount of badly managed resources 

if there is any originality in the text it is the combinasoe of them wi® 
theories and analytical concepe into a new framework of anah» where 
comparison and quantificanon have been importane methods Fine. + mw 
well-known lines of explananons have been found deficient. it is aot tor ie 
first ome, but as they are still common in historical « holurship, the aquest 
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want chem must be made explicit. Spain did not rise in the sixteenth 
cencury mainly because of dynastic accidents and good luck. It also rose 
because its rulers and their advisers solved military problems in an innovative 
way, primarily through the use of permanent military organisations of a type 
wt became common in Europe only in the seventeenth century. They were 
wot unique, but they used opportunities earlier and better and were more 
war of the advantages of organisation than the competitors that mattered, 
primarily France. Their resource base was originally smaller than that 
wsmolled by che French kings, but they increased it with military victories 
that brought large parts of Italy under Spanish control. The skill chat created 
‘Se Spanish fiscal-military state was the ability to co-ordinate many interest 
goups with building an organisation in order to achieve a common goal: 
jotecnion of society against violence and instability. This created mobile mili- 
wy and naval units, which could operate far from the local societies where 
they were mised. A wide combination or alliance of nations and societies 
swmusted the monarchy with the political power and financial strength to use 
See operational forces in a common defence system. This is state formation as 
+ ombination of interest aggregation and organisation building. 

The Spanish decline in the seventeenth century cannot be explained by 
@hausoon or lack of resources. The Spanish monarchy was Europe's second 
yee political entity in terms of inhabitants, and it controlled the world’s 
‘yee mansoceanic empire. But the rulers’ ability to extract and organise 
‘sources efficiently had diminished. Unlike in the sixteenth century, resources 
‘wed for war were not used for the creation of dynamic organisational struc- 
‘wes that could act independently of society. Instead, resources could be raised 
maniy on the condinon that the society and its elites retained control over 
em in a Gashson that was more typical of medieval Europe. Rather than a 
wodern fixcal-multary state structured by the central government, Spain had a 
miary sructure connected to and shaped by networks of entrepreneurs, 
scree and city echtes by the late seventeenth century. 

Absoluasm as a useful concept in historical explanations has since at least 
te 1980) been under attack from empirical research on early modern 
Buope lt w obvious that the rise and decline of the Spanish fiscal-mulitary 
Se annot be described as the development of a monarchy where the ruler 
could rule without the consent of those who were ruled. The society allowed 
Oe ate o grow as long as the state provided that society with protecuon and 
tiwy The Spanish monarchy was from its inconspicuous beginning around 
OD we ae great days in the age of Charles V and Philip Il based on coalinons 
d ment groups and bargaining between rulers and elites about how to 
uke dily Me more secure and predictable. In that process, the rulers used 
he leverage created by gunpowder weapons and the increased importance of 
promeent owlitary units a social power containers for skill and cohewon in 
oada w pe themmcives a central posinon as leaders of a large military 
mpaismon The sxccesful imteracnion between rulers and society was based 
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on the former being able to supply society with something they had a 
comparative advantage in achieving: complex organisations used for protec- 
tion. 

Military organisations and their corps of bureaucrats and officers cannot in 
themselves be described as instruments of autocracy, as was supposed in the 
tradinonal model of absolutism. Late medieval society had been chaotic and 
violent, and the rulers’ new ability to enforce a monopoly of violence was 
welcome in conflict-ridden local societies. These local societies were not 
politically emasculated when they accepted the Spanish monarchy ’s claim of a 
monopoly on violence, and there are few signs of deep penetration of a roya 
bureaucracy into local communities. The state still required the local elites t0 
ensure social cohesion, but when the monarchy began increasingly to behave 
aS an extractive apparatus that mobilised resources for war but looked avoid- 
roa or irrelevant for protection, these societies became reluctant to pay f0" 

ese wars. 


In general histories about Spain or Europe the monarchy and the many 


s . . > - i £ 
societies it ruled are usually pictured as a hopeless case of economic and polit 
ical decline where socie! 


ous foreign 
policy. However, it is no 


ca tena ny elo nay agi 3 
i sane y refused to pay for wars that could not be exp ree 

d ta for their security. Local societies primarily looked for protec h 
ar ae at a reasonable price. Their earlier willingness to Suppo" S 
"3 ey of the Spanish monarchy is an indication that local groups were whe 
the nge if a positive and innovative alternative was presented to them. y 
Earm ary senmi monarchy was unable to do this, and prae 

“' defensively by withholding resources for war. As the state an 
ee had developed a certain autonomy this process took decades ~~ 
ee er i had gained momentum by the 1630s and penis 

s matic. Revolts occurred, but the lack of interest she 
elite groups in investing their social capital in the further growth and expan- 
sion of ‘the state was a less dramatic but more important cause of decline. The 
local elites demanded something useful in exchange for continued suppor for 
a state that used taxes for wars in which these elites had little interest 
Increasingly, the state supplied the established elites with more privileges a 
local power, a development that probably had a detrimental effect on the 
economic and social dynamic of these societies as it stifled the development 
of new elites with new ideas and networks of contacts to a Europe in rapi 
transformation. 

In this study, organisations developed as social power containers for mili- 
tary technology and competence have been placed at the centre of the 
historical explanation. The great innovation has been identified as complex 
organisation, a new type of social actor that could achieve new results and 
create new career opportunities that influenced society. Permanently organ- 


ty could no longer support an ambiti 


j pee ial, 
t necessary to describe local societies as parot 5 
entralising S4" 
lained to them 
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ised armed forces gave the state the operational capability to provide protec- 
tion and stability, a major advance compared with earlier attempts to create 
this with laws and co-ordination of armed forces mobilised by local societies. 
Asa hierarchical organisation, it required servants who obeyed the centre — 
the ruler ~ in exchange for rewards and promotions, thus creating a new path 
to social advancement. The quality of the service supplied by the armed 
forces to those who were protected has also been found to be important. 
There are strong indications that this quality improved if the groups 
concerned were allowed to interact with the state in the administration of 
Protection. A successful fiscal-military state requires a certain autonomy from 
elite Stoups to work properly, but it must also promote and take advantage of 
à dynamic society. Clusters of innovation and dynamic behaviour in society 
could be useful for the armed forces if they are linked to them and protected 
z them, Like all successful enterprises, protection sellers must listen e 
eg and new ideas from customers, otherwise they eee as eer 
chan, more increasing lack of sensitivity to its ee ation of the 
dare requirements may very well be the best brief explan i 
ne of that great protection-selling enterprise, the Spanish monarc $ ha 
Sno e Spanish military and naval decline was absolute, a aaa ie 
suff mparable case among other early modern fiscal-mihtary aiT 
r ma defeats and temporary exhaustion. In these, both the fiscal sys arn 
thoy: Organisations were resilient enough to survive and ig 7 
pai “ry of the power of the state. Much of the fiscal-military struc iter 
Poh es! and the southern Netherlands collapsed in the ARAPE a ae 
ulka: af organisational structure had become so closely he saient 
we : local elites that it could not on its own — throug a “ined ot 
k ; ureaucratic elite — support a strong state when ime ite es by the 
Phe Me it. Established groups had been given extensive i, pe es 
cal lec: potentially rising groups with new papaya a Paner 
ah Leen were left with little political leverage and piel sai The 
$ reform the state and its armed forces in their in : F 
narchy was thus left without such leadership, which might pace peor 
ynamic economic change. The consequence was that the Spanish monarchy 
ed to explore its control of Europe’s traditional economic core 1n the 
tditerranean and its pioneering oceanic ventures for promotion of capitalist 
lopment. Other European powers were soon ready to explore these 
*Pportunities with their combinations of mercantile and protective enter- 
prises. The first major power on that scene was a small fringe of territories 
ilong the North Sea coast that had revolted against the Spanish monarchy and 
created their own fiscal-military state. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
The Dutch Republic 


A bourgeois fiscal-military state 


A republic formidable to the whole world 


When Sweden's King Gustav II Adolf tried to persuade the German Protestant 
princes to form a close and lasting military alliance against the Catholics in 
1631-32, he often pointed to an admirable example of how small powers could 
become powerful by co-operation: the Dutch Republic. The Dutch provinces 
had originally been in great difficulties in their fight against the mighty 
Habsburgs, but, by acting in unison, they were now ‘formidable to the whole 
world’.' Gustav Adolf perceived the Dutch Republic as a state where an unusual 
Sarre of unity made it possible to act with success in power politics. It is inter- 
esting that a seventeenth-century king pointed to a republic as an example for 
princes. It is also interesting that a king who is usually regarded as a great military 
reformer saw Dutch political unity as a precondition for efficient military POW" 
J His observation is in contrast to nineteenth- and twentieth-century histor- 
ical and sociological research about the Dutch Republic. The normal picture 
is that of a decentralised and turbulent political entity with many conflicts and 
3 he decision-making process. This has usually been equated with a ‘weak 
state. The armed forces of the republic have often been described as small and 
largely temporary mercenary forces hired by rich mercantile cities that, out of 
Prejudice or parsimony, were opposed to the creation of large permanent 
forces and to the civilian bureaucrats that social scientists have seen as 4 neces- 
sary prerequisite for strong states in the early modern period. The navy of this 
marıtme society is routinely described as strikingly inefficient, at least up © 
the mid-seventeenth century. The Stadholders of the Orange—Nassau family 
are usually regarded as militarily competent and as members of an aspiring 
princely dynasty that tried, but to a large extent failed, to co-ordinate the 
conflicting interests of various cities and provinces behind a consistent policy 
aimed at centralised and permanent armed forces. These dynastic ambitions 
are often identified with state formation of a supposedly normal and univer- 
sally successful European model.” 

In later years, important studies have appeared with a more positive atti- 
tude to the achievements of the Dutch system and its roots in an urban and 
politically sophisticated society. The efficiency of the republic in protecting 
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and promoting Dutch economic interests with armed force had earlier been 
noted by Immanuel Wallerstein in his “world-system’ studies and Jonathan |. 
Israel in his studies of the Dutch entrepôt economy.’ In a quantitative compar- 
ison of fiscal-military states, the Dutch Republic inevitably appears as a 
pioneer and as extremely efficient. This poses a challenge. Traditionally, the 
political and military successes of the republic have been treated as something 
that was achieved in spite of the cumbersome political system. Few attempts 
have been made to explain them as results of the unique system for the aggre- 
gation of political interest and implementation of policy. The Dutch political 
and administrative system — decentralisation, the absence of a clearly defined 
central arbiter between conflicting groups, the small number of bureaucrats in 
the Hague, and the great role of mercantile capital — is normally regarded as 
an obstacle to efficient action. The fact that the republic was successful in 
international power politics has been explained by economic wealth, an 
excellent financial system, a favourable geographical position and strong 
allies, The idea that the decentralised Dutch political system in itself might 
have been a straighter and more successful road to the efficient fiscal-military 
state than monarchic absolutism and formal centralisation imposed from 
above is alien to Dutch and to a large extent also to European historiography. 

This chapter is based on the empirical studies produced by historians of 
the Dutch Republic and Dutch society.’ However, it is also written within a 
comparative framework about the European fiscal-military state, focusing on 
resource mobilisation for war and organisation of permanent armed forces. 
Historians who have studied the Dutch armed forces in detail (actually only 
the army) regard them as pioneers in the use of advanced tactics and strategy 
and a paragon of efficient military administration. The characteristic features 
of the Dutch fiscal-military state were that the political and administrative 
system made it possible to reach a higher degree of domestic resource extrac- 
tion for war than in any other European society, and that these resources were 
organised with a high degree of efficiency. The Dutch were not military 
amateurs who did their best to imitate the achievements of the absolutist 
monarchies. Their republic was a model country that set the standard for 
European armed forces. No seventeenth-century state was able to surpass it in 
resource mobilisation for war, if the size of the population is taken into 
account. Dutch chartered companies, organised for trade and warfare overseas, 
were also successful against enemy forces organised by states. Dutch merchants 
were large-scale traders in arms, warships and even fully equipped fleets leased 
to several European states. The small republic was in fact Europe’s most 
concentrated area of modern military competence and armed forces. 

The consequence is that it is fruitful, and even necessary, to relate explana- 
tions of Dutch military and naval success to the exceptionally creative and 
innovative features of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Dutch society. It 
had fewer obstacles to innovation and entrepreneurial experiment than any 
other European society. In our perspective, this society not only produced an 
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advanced economy, rapid technological progress and major cultural achieve- 
ments. It also created a highly efficient fiscal-military state with considerably 
lower transaction costs than in the absolutist and mulitary-bureaucratic momar- 
chies with which it is often compared. The ability of the Dutch political 
system of interest aggregation to achieve rapid progress in state formation 
made it possible for a medium-sized country to wage wars with the greatest 
European powers, especially the two giants of early modern Europe: the 
Spanish monarchy and the France of Louis XIV. Dutch military strength and 
successes in war were out of proportion to the size of the Dutch populanon 
and even out of proportion to the economic wealth of Dutch society: 
Consequently, this success must be explained as a result of a marked super 
ory an the use of resources, a superiority that must be located somewhere 10 
the political and administrative system that was behind the war effort. i 
Rather than being seen as hopelessly divided by provincial borders an 
endless conflicts between entrenched interest groups, the Dutch Republic 
here be analysed as one of the European states that in the seventeenth century 
_ pee cng by political and social tensions and contradictions Y p 
not severel hi et peel Sy a Epe ek: “ae ape 
rebellions o ' oy oe wars, major tax: revolts, a et P evo is 
especiall r paralysing political deadlocks. The low incidence of tax ' n stat 
Pe st cance the level of taxation was very high by eit the 
Wate E “eee Protests were not uncommon in the Se gan wage 
ale is i was low, and the broader strata of the popula end 0 
resourc emanded more determined war efforts rather than a Jders 
das ANT, wars. The popular support of the Orange Sta pee 
ean on their position as determined military leaders. In a oun 
liane = started wars first and desperately sought the money a 
Bin vne Dutch political system had the almost unique ability ix king 
cient financial resources to warfare in a fairly rational decision-™ ; 
Process about yearly budgets, which in themselves provided for a perman +63 
Structure of military and naval forces. Again, these are facts that have played 3 
surprisingly small role in historical explanations. 
It is an interesting historiographical problem why seventeenth-century 
Dutch history has traditionally been written from a perspective that the state 
was weak and the armed forces small and lacking in organisational articula- 
tion. Why has it become almost an obsession for historians to focus ©" 
political conflicts and administrative problems in a state where available 
evidence indicates that these were of less importance than in most other 
seventeenth-century states? Only a few brief points can be made here, despite 
the obvious risk of oversimplification. The political historiography of the 
Dutch Republic was for a long time influenced by the growing inertia and 
problems with old political institutions that dominated the last period of is 
history, the decades before its demise in 1795. These problems — typical for 
pre-1789 Europe — were traced back to the origin of the republic and is 
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consatution. Historical studies of seventeenth-century Dutch poliucs tended 
to focus on conflicts, debates and a supposed lack of authoritative leadership, 
rather than on the system's unusual abiliry to wage war and solve domestic 
conflicts without violence. This ability was more or less taken for granted, 
rather than seen as a product of the unique system, and instead of getting any 
credit for it, the elite groups that ran the system were accused of throwing 
‘Way Opportunities for even greater success by their debates over pr iorines. 
After 1814, the Netherlands was also a monarchy under the House of 
Orange-Nassau, and the history of its armed forces was written from ar 
Perspective of the Stadholders, primarily by monarchist officers who accepte 
ane. historical tradition of a weak and irresolute political leadership 
*seventeenth-century Dutch bourgeoisie.” aes 
4 Uring the twentieth ae historical sociology has mince apan 
er than eliminating it by systematic comparisons of the republics 


achi - ` to available 

shievement and of the real size of its armed forces in ee ens and the 
Fee, Sociology has tended to equate strength with coercion, ; 

mod l f q een the absolutist, 


r 

coerci or efficient early modern states has consequently henr the Dutch 

ito) ad bureaucratic monarchies. From that perspective, ents of the 
orical tradition of minimising the military and naval achievem 


epublic k we roups behind it, 

»and the critical atti interest gro UP jori 
tti economic 

ecame a usefu pidenip. the ally the superiority 

tween the Dutch 


IStorica] i in historical soci- 


olo t 
mA has, even in recent works, produced strange an 
» Where superior Dutch solutions to organisatio 


absolutis, c model, The fact that these solutions 3 
tion, On Coe with far larger potential resources a 
behind th e other hand, the fact that the socio-econ . oa 
the republic shaped its military and naval policy to sul 
hie been seen as a deviation from the interest of a strong state OT, 
older Dutch tradition, from ‘national’ interests. ; t% A 
In a study about how resources were mobilised and organised, it is neces 
“ity to start with the question of how many Dutchmen there were. One 
Sumate of the population of the Netherlands, within its twentieth-century 
borders, shows that it was around 1.2—1.3 million in 1550, 1.4-1.6 million in 
1600 and 1.85-1.9 million in 1650. In the latter half of the seventeenth 
century it stagnated at that level. However, the Dutch Republic was a smaller 
territory than the present Netherlands, especially in 1600, before the 
conquest of parts of Brabant and Limburg. The population figures must 
consequently be reduced, probably by 100,000 to 200,000. As a rough esti- 
mate, it is reasonable to count a population of around 1.5 million in the early 
seventeenth century, growing to around 1.8 million from mid-century. In 
comparison, the Spanish monarchy had around fifteen million inhabitants 


omic interest groups 
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when it was at war with the Dutch, seventeenth-century France had around 
twenty million, and the British Isles had a populanon growing trom around 
six million to eight milion between 1600 and 1700. The population of the 
most important province, Holland, is especially interesting. It has been esn- 
mated at 275,000 in 1514, 672,000 in 1622 and 883,000 in 1680. This was 
partly the result of immigration from the southern Netherlands and from 
other countries, a migration that interacted with Holland’s rise to the centre 
of European trade. Holland was also a highly urbanised area where the largest 
city, Amsterdam, grew from 30,000 inhabitants in 1570 to 140,000 in 1647 
and 200,000 in 1672.9 

This remarkable growth of population, economy and urban civilisation 
must be brought into political explanations of the Dutch Republic. Dutch 
and Belgian historians have discussed whether the division of the Netherlands 
“ag. "wo states was determined by military preconditions — the land north : 
pr £ ea was more difficult to conquer for the Spanish die 
that made oad was an underlying structure of traditions and divergent er in 
Holland is k split more natural. However, the population gro aed 
split inevi a a sign of a dramatic change, which, even if it did not $ de 
The mene dle, clearly reshaped the power structure within the inae 
wane Pid rise of Holland made the elite groups in that province Mor nb 

ent, ambitious and powerfull in relation to the rest of the old Habs» 

nia of provinces. The growth of Holland’s economy and population 

šo made it economically feasible for the rebels to create an independent jo 
with a large army and navy. 
ae the Process may have been an interaction. The creation ere 
aie a — armed forces under the close control of the ec promt of 
Holland’ in op a precondition for the tremendous amni s a 
i „e seventeenth century. In a world of violence and wari" $i 
luge entrepôt economy based on open access to the sea lines of communi 
ton could only be created if it was protected by a state working in Me 
interest of those who gained from this type of economy. At least for the elite, 
taxes may have been a useful investment rather than a burden. The revolt of 
the 1560s was to a large extent restricted to the southern Netherlands, but the 
republic that was formed in 1579/81 was essentially a Holland-centred state: 
Holland’s rise was based on entrepreneurship and an ability to use economic 
Opportunities, but the republic’ military ability to protect both the territorial 
integrity of Holland and the Hollanders’ access to business opportunities 1 
the Netherlands, Europe and the rest of the world cannot be overlooked in an 
explanation of economic success. For its growth, Holland required a security 
zone on its landward side and free access to all essential sea lines of communi- 
cation in Europe and the world. The armed forces of the Dutch Republic 
secured both. It is an open question whether the same economic develop- 
ment in the Netherlands would have been possible if it had remained a 
Habsburg-controlled state. 
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A consultative and contractual political system 


The seventeenth-century Dutch Republic was, together with Sweden, one of 
Europe's two major fiscal-military powers with a medium-sized population, a 
fact which suggests that the Dutch political system for interest aggregation 
Was unusually efficient. Rather than emphasising problems, shortcomings and 
occasional failures (inevitable in all wars and in all organisations), we will 
focus on how the Dutch developed a decisive strategic advantage in their 
system for mobilising and organising resources for war. The highly formalised 
and well-articulated political system, which tied the federal organisations, the 
provinces and the cities together, was mainly used for consultations and nego- 
tations between various interests about war and foreign policy. State 
formation in the Netherlands was the result of bargaining between elite 
groups rather than between elites and ruler, as in the typical monarchical state. 

The political system had also grown in size and complexity because it was 
wed not only for decision making but also for the administration of taxes and 
permanent armed forces under the close control and active participation of 
the power elite. This elite was consequently willing to use its influence, 
competence and social capital directly in order to make the system work effi- 
ciently, This administrative framework eliminated the need both for a ruling 
prince and for large-scale private military entrepreneurs, who handled much 
of the business of war for European states up to the mid-seventeenth century. 
In the terms used by its Spanish enemy, the Dutch state ran the war by admin- 
itración rather than by asiento (contract). The elite (regenten) families also 
increasingly trained their young members as professional administrators of a 
state machinery that was built from below rather than from above. 

Dutch society, with its favourable conditions for entrepreneurship and 
innovation, and its high degree of respect for contractual relations, proved to 
be the optimal environment for the creation of complex organisations, which 
in themselves were innovations. The most obvious sign of the respect for 
contractual relations is that the republic and the provinces, after the first phase 
of the revolt, were regarded as safe debtors, which could raise large loans with 
low interest rates. This substantially reduced the cost of waging war. The state 
may also be seen as a protective enterprise with a contractual relationship to 
society. In that perspective, it is obvious that tax-payers had a high degree of 
trust in the state doing its job; otherwise, tax revolts, tax evasion or refusals to 
vote for increased taxes would have made the system inoperable. That 
happened in many other states between 1560 and 1660. Respect for contracts 
and capital also explains Dutch success in creating large chartered companies 
for armed trade and warfare outside Europe, enterprises that contributed 
significantly to the war effort against the Iberian powers. These companies 
were also complex organisations that achieved more systematic results than 
individual investors in armed trade and private warfare might have achieved. 
They worked because large groups of owners of capital believed that they 
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could invest in such public companies without running the risk that the state 
would confiscate the capital when it became visible. 

The Dutch political system focused on consultation, compromise and 
agreement.'' Ar the city level, local, provincial and federal questions were 
discussed within the elite-dominated council (vroedschap), which sent instruc- 
tions to their representative in the provincial States (Staten). At the provincial 
level, representatives of the city elites and the nobility met in these States 
assemblies to make decisions. Administration and decision-making between 
sessions were left to standing committees (Gecommitteerde Raden) or Delega ted 
States elected by the States. At the central level, representatives of each of the 
seven provinces — Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, Overijssel, 
Groningen and Friesland — that constituted the republic met in the Hague 1 
the States General (Staten Generaal), where they had one vote each.!? The 
representatives had little latitude to take decisions without consulting toe 
a pe their province, and decisions were expected in theory to he u 

S- in practice, there was scope for negotiation and compromuse, “u 
provinces, in a businesslike manner, usually understood that their partners 
must gain something from the system. d 
ve os eS pice, en mel p 
sees ‘daw cs s. In practice, the federal element, based on the i 4z 
ret e umon rather than the provinces that was sovereign, became stro! ; 
Pudhe never fully replaced the confederate idea that the provinces bei 

vereign states. The central institutions of the union mirrored this comp 
= Unlike its predecessor in the Burgundian and Habsburg Netherlands 
e r sce: not a normal parliament that voted taxes and pi s 

: stration to the ruler and his bureaucrats. It was in pet 

nent session, and it took decisions about executive questions aN 
implementation of policy, including foreign policy, that in other states were 
the prerogative of rulers and their ministers. The Council of State (Raad van 
State), which originally had more similarities to the council of a monarchy 
was in practice reduced to the administrative centre of the States General. 
Taxes for federal purposes (mainly the armed forces) were raised by the 
provinces according to their own tax systems, while the provincial quotas of 
the union’s revenue were determined by negotiations between the provinces. 
The quotas were based on estimates of the provinces’ populations and 
economic strength. The fact that they were changed frequently up to 1658 
shows that the federal political system had a flexibility and sensitivity to local 
conditions and opinions in a changing society. 

Only the office of Stadholder represented an element of unity and substan- 
tial federal executive authority in one person, and that only because several 
provinces used to elect the same Stadholder. The fact that they did so shows 
that they wished to use this office as an instrument of co-ordination and a 
substitute for the unity earlier created by the Habsburg ruler and his 
governor-general. The Stadholder’s office had traditionally been held by an 
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aristocrat appointed by the ruler as the administrative and military leader in 
each province. In the republic, the Stadholder had a general responsibility 
for the administration of justice. He enjoyed considerable rights of patronage 
and in many cities even the right to appoint local burgomasters and magis- 
trates from nominations submitted by city councils. The Stadholder also had 
the right to attend meetings with the provincial States, the Delegated States 
and Gecommitteerde Raden and the States General. This unique position gave 
him the possibility of co-ordinating and influencing decision-making in the 
interest of federal unity. The Stadholders were also elected commanders-in- 
chief of the army and navy (captain general and admiral general, 
respectively), formally for each province but in reality (and periodically also 
formally) for the union. The combination of political, military, administrative 
and judicial power in the hands of an ambitious and efficient individual gave 
the Stadholders substantial leverage in relation to other power-holders in the 
republic. 

The office was in practice for life and became more or less hereditary 
within the Orange—Nassau family for descendants of William I, Prince of 
Orange (1533-84), although a junior branch of the family upheld the stad- 
holderates in the north-eastern provinces. The actual power of the 
Stadholders varied over time. William I was the most important military and 
political leader of the Dutch Revolt. His son Maurice (1567—1625) was 
initially primarily commander of the army, but he increasingly gained prestige 
and influence and became the political leader as well. This position was inher- 
ited by his brother Frederik Hendrik (1584-1647) and then the latter’s son, 
William II (1626-50), who both developed dynastic ambitions. From 1650 
most provinces, including Holland, had no Stadholder until the French inva- 
sion of 1672 created a crisis that made William III (1650-1702, also king of 
England and Scotland from 1689) the undisputed leader of the republic. For 
most practical purposes, the Stadholders fulfilled the role of a constitutional 
monarch, not very different from that of the kings in elective monarchies such 
as Poland—Lithuania and Denmark—Norway (up to 1660). Just like kings, they 
also had the possibility of using the prestige of their position and their ances- 
tors’ reputations to appeal to a broader stratum of the population than the 
elite groups. During crises like those of 1617—18 and 1672, this gave the 
Stadholder decisive political leverage over his adversaries. 

Historians of the Dutch Republic normally emphasise that this system 
caused conflicts, delays in decision-making or deadlock when one or a few 
provinces, or even cities, objected to the opinion of the other provinces. That 
it worked at all is usually explained by the dominant role of Holland, repre- 
sented by skilled leaders like Johan van Oldenbarnevelt (1547—1619) and 
Johan de Witt (1625-72), and of the ambitious leadership of the Stadholders. 
{tis much less common to explain the political and military success of a small 
republic that became a European great power by the fact that it had the system 
it had: a consciously created constitutional framework for the articulation of 
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interest and decision-making, where the socio-economic elite groups had a 
voice and the elite directly ran the administration. The central decision- 
makers were dependent on the confidence of the local elites, or, in the case of 
the Stadholders, on support from broader public opinion. Their decisions 
could normally be implemented efficiently by the local elite groups, which 
had been consulted beforehand. If the results are considered, this complicated 
system was the best political machinery for the creation of an early modern 
European fiscal-military state, as such states required broad interest aggrega- 
tion to ensure that taxes were raised and soldiers and sailors were paid. 

The solution to what may look like an enigma is that the Dutch system 
had an advantage in the creation of trust and co-operation between various 
parts of the local elites. Consequently, it aggregated interests faster and more 
firmly than in other systems. European fiscal-military states were complex 
organisations based on resources that had to be extracted continuously from 
local societies. The long-term support of those who had the practical ability 
to mobilise these resources through local social capital was crucial for this. 
Elite groups might use their authority, patronage and knowledge of local 
conditions, or even invest their accumulated wealth, to support the state and 
reduce the transaction costs of running it (increase efficiency) if they received 
something in exchange or a guarantee that the resources would be used in 
their interest. The central state had to penetrate local society in order to 
extract resources, but this extension of its power was complicated, frequently 4 
source of long conflicts and usually only achieved if the state was a credible 
provider of something useful for local power-holders: protection, privileges 
and local power. Lack of efficient consultation between rulers and elites, lack 
of political institutions, where different parts of the elite might reach agree- 
ment between themselves, and deficient or non-existing institutions for 
checking how money raised by taxes was used by rulers, were common 
barriers to the growth of fiscal-military states in Europe. The resources existed 
but could not be mobilised for use by the central authorities. 

In the Dutch Republic, these barriers had to a large extent been elimi- 
nated, and a high degree of mobilisation and centralisation of resources for 
purposes that the local elite supported rapidly took place within the system. 
Local groups knew that they could monitor how the resources were used 
through the political system. The Dutch fiscal-military system was political 
rather than bureaucratic as in the typical absolutist state, and its success is 4 
proof that the process that shaped the fiscal-military states was efficient 
interest aggregation at least as much as the growth of complex organisations. 

The elimination of traditional barriers of distrust and division of compe- 
tencies between rulers and subjects, and the rapid formation of a strong 
Dutch fiscal-military state, were a result of its origin in a revolt. The revolu- 
tionary Dutch had to make a choice: create something that could challenge 
mighty Spain or submit to the state-formation activities of their hereditary 
Habsburg ruler. The surprising and unusual feature of the Dutch Revolt is 
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that broad strata of the elite had the self-confidence to choose the first alter- 
tative, and that they were successful not only in surviving but also in turning 
the revolt into a great political-economic success for themselves and a disaster 
for the Spanish monarchy. It was the long fight against the Dutch that, more 
than anything else, overstrained the political and financial structures of that 
monarchy. It is unlikely that any participants in the early revolt fought for the 
creation of a fiscal-military state. Many of them probably thought that they 
were resisting Philip Is ambition to create such a state in the Netherlands. 
But the result was not illogical or a radically new development. The Dutch 
provinces were one of the areas of Europe that might benefit from the inno- 
vative forms of violence control and protection on land and at sea (the 
fiscal-military state concept) that began to appear in the sixteenth century. It 
can be argued that the revolt mainly settled whether these innovations should 
be introduced from below (induced by demand) or above (induced by 
supply). The demand-induced fiscal-military state that emerged from the 
revolt proved to be the most efficient in Europe, an indication that it was 
easier to build a strong state from below than for a central ruler to penetrate 
local society in order to become powerful. 

The Netherlands had since the fourteenth century been a part of the 
ambitious Burgundian and Habsburg rulers’ conglomerates of states. As such, 
the provinces had played a part in European power politics. State formation 
in the Netherlands did not start with the revolt of the 1560s; nor was its 
history up to then a one-sided attempt by the rulers to centralise, penetrate 
ind, in some cases, even conquer autonomous and politically undeveloped 
provinces. Cities, aristocrats and rulers had interacted in a long process where 
foreign policy, the financing of war and interests in trade, shipping and 
industry shaped alliances and conflicts. These resulted in the growth of more 
organised and centralised structures, which had the clear character of states 
composed of the ruler’s ambitions and local societies’ demands for order and 
protection. The ruling princes were, except for a crisis during the shift 
tween the Burgundian and Habsburg dynasties in 1477—92, generally 
respected. The Habsburgs could continue a slow but steady policy of pacifi- 
anon, centralisation and expansion, notably by the addition of the provinces 
suth and east of the Zuiderzee — Friesland, Groningen, Drenthe, Utrecht, 
Overijssel and Gelderland — from 1524 to 1543. The Dutch provinces were 
loyal to the rulers in their many wars with France, but the elite groups were 
ibo used to taking care of their own interests, if necessary with armed force, 
against foreigners. '> 

In the pre-revolt Netherlands, the provinces of Flanders and Brabant domi- 
ted, while Holland was third in size. The ruling Habsburg prince was 
represented by a governor-general for all the Dutch provinces, usually a 
female member of his own family, and by aristocratic Dutch Stadholders in 
ach province. These representatives of the rulers were served by a Council of 
Sate,a Privy Council and a Council of Finance, and by provincial governing 
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bodies. These institutions were staffed by judicial and administrative bureau- 
crats and representatives of the local elites. Compared with other European 
states, these institutions of state power were fairly well developed, well articu- 
lated and logical in their structure. The existence of the States General as 
parliament was an especially interesting case of co-ordination, which shows 
that the provinces were more than a conglomeration of territories that 
happened to have the same ruler. The desire of the ruler to create a more 
integrated and consolidated state structure was shown in 1548, when 
Emperor Charles V induced the States General and the Imperial Diet to 
declare his Burgundian (Dutch) provinces as more or less independent of the 
German Empire, of which he himself was the ruler. The Habsburgs cleatly 
made a bid to supply protection and violence control to the Dutch through 
intensified state formation. This opened the question of whether they 
(Charles V and his heir Philip) would be able to handle the complicated 
political question of unifying the local elite groups behind their ambition t0 
make the Netherlands a northern bastion of Habsburg power in Europe. Did 
Habsburg imperial policy offer the local elites any advantage that might 
induce them to co-operate? 
aan of protection by the ruling dynasty did indeed te 
protection by Dutch society to a considerable extent. The ! í 
Provinces and cities had important interests related to the foreign policy © 
their ruler and the use of violence as an instrument of policy. First, they had 
an Interest in protection from enemy invasion and from a renewed split of the 
Provinces between different rulers with conflicting interests, something they 
had recent experience of. Many Dutch cities also had great interest in foreig" 
trade and international finance, which made them sensitive to internation 
power politics. Antwerp was a major European trade entrepôt and à financi 
centre of great importance for Habsburg war finances. Holland had great 
mkerests in Baltic shipping, which made the province sensitive tO the Bale 
policy of the ruler. Trade in the Rhine-Maas delta, which connected the 
wealthy economies of western Germany, northern France and the 
Netherlands, was of great importance, especially for southern Holland and 
Zeeland. The Netherlands and northern Spain had also mutually important 
trade relations with each other, which were vulnerable during wars Wit 
France. The North Sea fishery was of great importance for Holland and 
Zeeland. 

There were thus a multitude of interests in protection that a ruler of the 
Netherlands had to take into account if he wished to unite them behind 4 
centralised policy of protection under his control. In the maritime sphere, the 
ruler and the Dutch shipping interests had to agree on policies that requ 
maritime forces, as the ruler (except in the 1550s) had no navy of his own. l» 
the case of the Baltic interest, Holland and Habsburg found, from the 1520s 
to the 1540s, considerable difficulty in reaching such agreements.'* Holland’ 
maritime resources could only be used for warfare at sea, if the purpose was m 
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the interest of the province: a factor of great importance for future state 
formation in the area. As an object of protection, the Dutch provinces were 
challenging but, due to their dynamic economies and easily taxed seaborne 
trade, also potentially rewarding for a protection seller. 

The long European-wide conflict between France and the Spanish— 
Austrian conglomerate state in the first half of the sixteenth century meant 
that the Netherlands became an area of rising strategic importance. From the 
1540s, warfare between the two great powers became concentrated in the 
border areas between the Netherlands and France, and both sides invested 
heavily in modern fortifications there. For the Habsburgs, the Netherlands, 
rather than Italy or Spain, increasingly became their most important place 
d'armes, from which they could threaten Paris and the wealthiest parts of 
France. Their concentrated military forces could rely on logistical support 
from the sophisticated Dutch society, its excellent system for trade and trans- 
portation, its arms industries and its financial resources. These resources were 
available to che Habsburgs, but not unconditionally and not through channels 
controlled by the ruler. From the 1540s, the Dutch provinces raised much 
money for their ruler’s war, but they did that through taxes administered by 
the provincial authorities and loans secured by the provinces, not by the ruler. 
Atleast the States of Holland already had a certain experience of the financial 
and logistical management of war, of mustering soldiers, inspecting accounts 
and connecting war finance with strategy. "° 

In the 1540s and 1550s, it became obvious that the provincial States had 
easier access to the resources of the provinces than the ruler had. The elite 
groups were themselves large investors in the debt secured by the States. At 
least in Holland, the wealthy cities and the few but influential aristocrats 
could draw the conclusion that the Habsburg ruler was dependent on them 
for warfare rather than they on him. The Netherlands was undoubtedly a 
srategic asset for the Spanish monarchy, but neither the Dutch provincial 
States nor the States General were willing to be an obedient resource base for 
Habsburg imperial policy when it was not closely related to the defence of 
their own interests. They did not give any financial support to the war effort 
aginst the Ottomans, which dominated Philip II’s policy after 1559, and they 
were not even willing to pay for a small contingent of Spanish troops in the 
Netherlands or a local navy under the control of the ruler. Taxes were raised 
lor che payment of war debts, but little else. Philip IL left the Netherlands in 
1559 with an unfinished job in state building, primarily in order to take direct 
penonal administrative control of Castile and its huge resources. European 
vate building was difficult in the absence of an entrepreneurial ruler, and 
Philip II chose to be absent from the Netherlands rather than from Castile.'® 

The following years saw a deepening political crisis in the northern part of 
ħs monarchy.” The open Dutch Revolt, which started in 1566, was initially 
i ehgious conflict and part of the European struggle between Protestants and 
Catholics. Philip I had a very much decided stance in that conflict, which for 
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the rest of his reign made it difficult for him to handle his Dutch problems 
with political adroitness. However, the political conflict was aggravated by the 
fact that the Dutch elite groups, even those who regarded chemselves as loyal 
to the ruler and moderate Catholics, were already in opposition to Philip’ 
attempts to continuing centralisation and state formation from above. The 
revolt caused Philip to send a large army to the Netherlands, initially paid 
from Spain and Italy. By 1568, it had gained control over the provinces. but 
when the Duke of Alba, the new governor-general, attempted to finance it by 
forced billeting of troops and locally raised taxes (especially the notorious 
Tenth Penny, the uendepenning), he provoked intense opposition from the elite 
who had to raise them. A critical stage in the formation of a fiscal-military 
ae been reached. Would Philip and the Duke of Alba succeed 1 
Creating it from above by armed force and absolutist measures? A 
The revolt was continued at sea by privateering based in France, per 
am England. When the privateers made a seaborne attack on Brill in Hollan 
NS ae 1572 it had dramatic effects. Fuelled by the opposition ao ee 
easures, i i ani 
Zeeland. The leading cove rae ao reba a rebels 
and began to use the eae See ee ae he revolt legality 
and financial musci ed political framework to give the rev re 
va agae age uscle. The Duke of Alba led the large and well-traine foti 
fied eth = an attempt to reconquer Holland by a series of sieges © nae 
Fersah ns. In spite of several successes, it proved impossible to regan oan ma 
early ve Province, especially as the rebels had gained control of the sea na 
EA po revolt. By 1574-75, Philip II’s efforts to build a —, 
was its se cal-military state in the Netherlands were in ruins, and his aan 
a n in revolt due to his inability to pay. In the following years, nd 
a el state formations took place. The two maritime provinces, Holland x 
eeland, which were the centre of the revolt, formed a union of their ow” 
om 1575 with a fiscal, military and political framework of a new ste 
Meanwhile, the States General tried to recreate the traditionally decentralised 
Netherlands, to get rid of the mutinous and uncontrolled Spanish army, an 
to reach an understanding with the temporarily weakened Habsburg ruler, 
efforts that were centred on Brabant and Flanders. 3 
By 1580, a turning point had been reached. Philip had restored his 
finances, made peace with the Ottomans and secured the Portuguese throne. 
This gave him the resources to start an offensive in the Netherlands, and 
potentially the ability to deploy Castilian—Portuguese naval forces in the 
English Channel/North Sea area. Philip chose to concentrate his resources 
for a decisive attempt to reconquer the Netherlands. Under the leadership of 
Alexander Farnese, a major offensive was started in which the southern 
provinces and large parts of the north-eastern Netherlands were conquered 
by systematic military operations, combined with political efforts to regain 
the loyalty of the local elite. In 1579-81, the seven northern provinces 
declared their independence from Philip II and formed a new union, but its 
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fuure looked bleak. Holland and Zeeland had geography on their side — 
srategically they were islands, which were difficult to invade — but it was an 
open question whether they could survive a long war with the Spanish 
monarchy. Maritime Holland, the main part of the new union, was an 
urbanised province with little experience of major wars over territory. It was 
abo highly vulnerable if Philip IH, with the combination of his new naval 
forces and Farnese’s conquest of ports in Flanders, could gain naval control of 
the Dutch coast. A fledgling fiscal-military state based on demands for 
protection from society faced a large-scale effort of state formation from 
above, based on the supply of coercive and protective forces from the Spanish 
fiscal-military apparatus. 

Two forces saved the young republic. One was international politics, which 
fom 1585 made England an ally of the republic. Queen Elizabeth saw the 
growth of Spanish power close to her coast as a threat and sent a small army 
to the Netherlands. In 1588, her navy, helped by the Dutch navy, thwarted the 
great Spanish Armada’s effort to take control of the English Channel/North 
Sea area. The civil war in France from 1589 lured Philip IH to direct the 
mobile forces of the Army of Flanders to the south in a vain attempt to 
support the Catholic League against the Bourbon king, Henry IV. This gave 
the Dutch ime to achieve remarkable progress in state formation, which was 
the other major force that saved the republic. The institutional and organisa- 
tional framework of the Dutch fiscal-military state grew and reached maturity 
inthe 1590s and the early years of the seventeenth century. During a series of 
campaigns by the growing army from 1590 to 1597, the north-eastern 
Netherlands was reconquered and firmly tied to the new republic by fiscal 
and political links. Other operations established a defensible border in the 
south, secured by extensive fortifications, especially along the rivers Rhine, 
Maas and Ijssel. In 1600, the Dutch army was able to gain a victory in a major 
battle with the Army of Flanders at Nieupoort. The Dutch navy blockaded 
the coast of Flanders and Antwerp, conquered by Farnese in 1585. This city 
thus lost its position as a great European entrepôt, a position that was quickly 
taken over by Amsterdam. 

The Dutch navy also showed increasing ambition and took part in 
English-led expeditions to Spanish waters. In 1599, it made a first attempt to 
attack Portuguese positions in Africa and Brazil on its own. At the same time, 
Dutch armed merchantmen began to sail to the East and West Indies in order 
to penetrate the Iberian trade monopolies in these areas. The sudden Dutch 
aggressiveness outside home waters was a reaction and retaliation against 
Spain's new policy of embargo on Dutch trade. Up to 1598, the monarchy 
had allowed such trade, as it benefited the Spanish economy, but, from that 
date, it attempted to fight the Dutch with economic warfare as it became 
increasingly clear to Madrid that the successful Dutch war effort was fed by 
profits from trade, not the least trade with the enemy. '8 

France concluded peace with Spain in 1598 and a truce with England in 
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1603, followed by peace in 1604. The Dutch Republic had now to fight the 
mighty Spanish monarchy alone with the financial resources it could mobilise 
from taxes, loans and licences to trade with the enemy. It soon became 
obvious that the republic was in much better shape than during the desperate 
years in the 1580s. It was not only able to survive attacks from a great power 
— it began to act as a great power on its own. The army was able to resist 
Spanish offensives northwards, and the navy was in full control of home 
waters. In 1607, it even for a time blockaded the coast of Andalusia and 
defeated the Spanish fleet in the Battle of Gibraltar, Dutch efforts outside 
Europe also dramatically increased in scale, and from 1602, private interests M 
the East Indies trade were organised into a large monopoly company char- 
tered by the republic, the Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC). Ths 
Was based on the institutional innovation of limited responsibility for 
investors, and it was organised by the Dutch state and its elite groups in order 
both to carry on profitable trade and to inflict economic losses On the 
enemy.'? Plans to create a similar company for the West Indies were 
discussed, a sign of Dutch willingness to invest in warfare that offered oppor 
tunities for profit. The plans were realised on a large scale when war Wa 
resumed in 1621. The Dutch threat to Spanish and Portuguese interests 
outside Europe was, in combination with financial exhaustion, the main 
causes behind Madrid’s willingness to conclude a twelve-year truce with the 
Dutch Republic in 1609. 

bese Political, military, naval and mercantile achievements of the Dutch 
Republic in its early decades were thus extremely impressive and appeared - 
miracle to Europe. The republic was an unusual example of a mainly 
demand-induced development of state power from below. In historical soo 
ology, early modern state formation is often regarded primarily as an increase 
ability of the political elite to extract and centralise resources to the state and 
to make it more autonomous of society. In that theoretical perspective, the 
Dutch state has often been seen as weak because it had little autonomy trom 
the Dutch socio-economic elite. However, this subordination of the state © 
elite interests was a result of the state being created during a revolt, and it 
served the interests of those who led that gamble in state formation. The great 
success of the republic and its armed forces underlines that successful state 
formation was also based on increased ability to create and control complex 
organisations and new forms of political interest aggregation behind these organi- 
sations. The Dutch Republic was exceptionally good in both these respects- 
As Dutch society and the republic’s economy were complex, highly devel- 
oped and very dependent on territorial integrity and open lines of 
communication with the outside world, the armed forces had to be sensitive 
to demands from below, that is, from the elite groups. The army protected 
territory rather than took risks to make large conquests, and the navy had 
trade protection as its primary object. Dutch strategy and military organisa- 
tion were subordinated to the interests of the elite, and they responded by 
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supporting it with large financial resources. In relation to the size of the 
population, these were several times larger than those that their royal oppo- 
nent could extract from his tax-payers in Spain, Italy and the southern 
Netherlands. 

The Dutch state had its formative years from 1579 to 1618, with a 
concentration of change and rapid state formation in the decade after 1588. 
In these years, the army and navy were organised on a firm basis, which 
changed only marginally in two centuries, and both the tax system and the 
political system developed along lines that also showed much continuity. The 
following two sections concentrate on some characteristic features of the 
armed forces and attempt to explain why they were more important and 
more successful than they are frequently presented as being in studies about 
Dutch and European history. 


The first middle-class professional army? 


Most general works on Dutch history show an awareness that the army was 
lage and efficient from the late sixteenth century until the peace with Spain 
in 1648,2° Several authors are also aware that this army has a high interna- 
tional reputation as innovative, especially in infantry tactics and siege warfare. 
However, it is not usual to read about these military achievements as central 
phenomena in the development of a sophisticated Dutch society or of the 
Dutch state. It is common to regard the army as something foreign (merce- 
aries hired by a rich, unmilitary society) and as a temporary war effort. It is 
iso usual to regard the years 1648-72 as a period when the Dutch bour- 
geoisie radically reduced the army, a policy that has been described as 
shortsighted and the result of a lack of comprehension of the need for a 
sanding army.2! Sociologists have analysed this as characteristic of capitalist 
ind urbanised societies without strong interest groups behind the army. Some 
authors even deny that the army was ever large.?? The Dutch army is thus in 
various ways seen as a contrast to those of the absolutist and bureaucraticised 
monarchies, where strong permanent armies were the main instrument of 
central power. Another sociological tradition, which regards the Dutch army 
3 the product of an advanced society based on early middle-class values, and 
a a path-breaking innovation for modern (or industrial) organisation, has 
remained isolated; its results are not used by Dutch historians in analyses of 
the Dutch Republic.” 

France is usually regarded as the archetypal absolutist state, with a large 
permanent army during most of the seventeenth century. A comparison of 
the strength of the Dutch and French armies in war and peace is therefore 
interesting. The French population may be estimated as roughly 20 million, 
while the Dutch grew from about 1.5 million to 1.8 million. If the armies 
bad been of the same strength in proportion to the population, the French 
amy ought to have been more than ten times as large as the Dutch. From 
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Table 4.1, however, it is evident that the French army was actually only three 
to four times as large in both war and peace. Furthermore, the oscillations 
between large wartime and small peacetime forces, which in the literature is 
usually described as typical of the Dutch army and a sign that it was not a 
really permanent army, are of the same magnitude in the French army. There 
are in fact only two striking differences in the table. The large peacetime 
army appeared first in the Netherlands (the truce years 1609-21), and the 


Table 4.1 The size of the Dutch and French armies, 1588-1714 
Tedi i abe lg ga een 


a 
wartime peacetime wartime peacetime 
1588 20,500 1589-98 50,000- 
60,000 
1595 32,000 
1607 62,000 1600-15 10000 
1618 32,000 
1621-28 55,000- 
65,000 
1628-42 70,000- 1635-48 200,000 
75,000 
1642—48 60,000 
1650-65 24,000- 1660-66 72,000 
30,000 
1667 53,000 134,000 
1672-78 90,000 280,000 
1678-88 40,000 165,000 
1688-97 65,000- 420,000 
102,000 
1698-1700 45,000 140,000- 
145,000 
1701-14 94,000- 380,000 
119,000 


Sources: Het Staatsche Leger, Vol. 2, pp. 344-71, Vol. 3, 290-5 and Vol. 4, 
355-9; H.L. Zwitzer, De militie, pp. 175-7; and J.A. Lynn, Giant of the Grand 
Siècle: The French Army, 1610-1715, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1997, p. 55. 

Note: The numbers are nominal strength. J.A. Lynn estimates the real maximum 
strength of the French army at 125,000 men in 1635-48, 253,000 in 1672-78, 340,000 
in 1688-97 and 255,000 in 1701-14. 
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Dutch army was during the whole period far larger than the French in 
proportion to population. Ar its peak in the early eighteenth century, its size 
ws 5-6 per cent of the population, while the French army never rose above 
l per cent. This late seventeenth-century wartime strength, which has often 
teen described as proof of the efficiency of the absolutist and centralised 
French state, was actually about the same as the contemporary peacetime 
srength of the non-absoluust and decentralised Dutch Republic. 

These figures show beyond doubt that the Dutch Republic was an 
amemely strong fiscal-mulitary state. It was also a very early state of this type, 
a France, the German princes and England developed similar structures for 
source mobilisation and military organisation several decades after the 
Dutch. Interpretations of Dutch and European history that avoid taking 
account of these pioneering Dutch efforts and superior achievements must 
therefore be rejected as unfounded. For Dutch historians, this is a challenge, as 
they ought to relate their great military success to the political and social 
sructures of their own country. Their army was not an imitation of best 
foreign practice; nor was it a wartime expedient that withered away in peace- 
time, It was early, innovative and very much a permanent part of Golden Age 
society. A significant part of the Dutch population were soldiers. In European 
history, the Dutch fiscal-military achievements must be regarded as a chal- 
lenge to explanations that make monarchical rule, non-constitutional political 
ystems and central bureaucracy crucial to the growth of permanent armies 
and new types of state. No state based on these features was able to repeat the 
Dutch achievement in the seventeenth century. 

The Dutch Revolt began with revolutionary enthusiasts and local militia 
forces, The enthusiasts started offensives, while the militia had to defend their 
cits when Philip I's army counterattacked. In the early phase of the conflict, 
specially in 1568, large forces of mercenaries were recruited in Germany by 
the Prince of Orange and his brothers of the Nassau family, which was of 
German origin. This remained an episode, however. Although the 
Netherlands was a neighbour of the German market for military 
entrepreneurs, the republic did not rely much on their services for the infras- 
tructure of its army. From 1576, when the States General of all seventeen 
provinces joined the revolt, a more regular army began to appear. Parts of its 
infantry were recruited from Germany, England, Scotland and France as regi- 
ments organised by military entrepreneurs, and with their native languages as 
command languages. These foreign regiments became long-serving, and a 
permanent part of the Dutch army under the command of officers who often 
became closely related to the republic by career opportunities and marriage. 
When the republic went to war with England—Scotland in 1665, the English 
ind Scottish regiments were transformed into national units. Many of their 
wldiers were actually already Dutch or German. The French regiments 
became national units after the French attack on the Dutch Republic in 
(672, although their colonels declared their loyalty to the republic.?4 
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Table 4.1, however, it is evident that the French army was actually only three 
to four times as large in both war and peace. Furthermore, the oscillations 
between large wartime and small peacetime forces, which in the literature is 
usually described as typical of the Dutch army and a sign that it was not a 
really permanent army, are of the same magnitude in the French army. There 
are in fact only two striking differences in the table. The large peacetime 
army appeared first in the Netherlands (the truce years 1609-21), and the 


Table 4.1 The size of the Dutch and French armies, 1588-1714 
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Dutch army French army 
wartime peacetime wartime peacetime 
1588 20,500 1589-98 50,000- 
60,000 
1595 32,000 
1607 62,000 1600-15 10,000 
1618 32,000 
1621-28 55,000- 
65,000 
1628-42 70,000- 1635-48 200,000 
75,000 
1642-48 60,000 
1650-65 24,000- 1660-66 72,000 
30,000 
1667 53,000 134,000 
1672-78 90,000 280,000 
1678-88 40,000 165,000 
1688—97 65,000- 420,000 
102,000 
1698—1700 45,000 140,000- 
145,000 
1701—14 94,000— 380,000 
119,000 


Sources: Het Staatsche Leger, Vol. 2, pp. 344-71, Vol. 3, 290-5 and Vol. 4, 
355-9; H.L. Zwitzer, De militie, pp. 175-7; and J.A. Lynn, Giant of the Grand 
Siècle: The French Army, 1610-1715, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1997, p. 55. 

Note: The numbers are nominal strength. J.A. Lynn estimates the real maximum 
strength of the French army at 125,000 men in 1635-48, 253,000 in 1672-78, 340,000 
in 1688-97 and 255,000 in 1701-14. 
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Dutch army was during the whole period far larger than the French in 
proportion to population. At its peak in the early eighteenth century, its size 
was 5~6 per cent of the population, while the French army never rose above 
2 per cent. This late seventeenth-century wartime strength, which has often 
been described as proof of the efficiency of the absolutist and centralised 
French state, was actually about the same as the contemporary peacetime 
srength of the non-absolutist and decentralised Dutch Republic. 

These figures show beyond doubt that the Dutch Republic was an 
extremely strong fiscal-military state. It was also a very early state of this type, 
a France, the German princes and England developed similar structures for 
resource mobilisation and military organisation several decades after the 
Dutch. Interpretations of Dutch and European history that avoid taking 
account of these pioneering Dutch efforts and superior achievements must 
therefore be rejected as unfounded. For Dutch historians, this is a challenge, as 
they ought to relate their great military success to the political and social 
stuctures of their own country. Their army was not an imitation of best 
foreign practice; nor was it a wartime expedient that withered away in peace- 
time. It was early, innovative and very much a permanent part of Golden Age 
society. A significant part of the Dutch population were soldiers. In European 
history, the Dutch fiscal-military achievements must be regarded as a chal- 
lenge to explanations that make monarchical rule, non-constitutional political 
ystems and central bureaucracy crucial to the growth of permanent armies 
and new types of state. No state based on these features was able to repeat the 
Dutch achievement in the seventeenth century. 

The Dutch Revolt began with revolutionary enthusiasts and local militia 
forces. The enthusiasts started offensives, while the militia had to defend their 
cities when Philip II’s army counterattacked. In the early phase of the conflict, 
especially in 1568, large forces of mercenaries were recruited in Germany by 
the Prince of Orange and his brothers of the Nassau family, which was of 
German origin. This remained an episode, however. Although the 
Netherlands was a neighbour of the German market for military 
entrepreneurs, the republic did not rely much on their services for the infras- 
tructure of its army. From 1576, when the States General of all seventeen 
provinces joined the revolt, a more regular army began to appear. Parts of its 
infantry were recruited from Germany, England, Scotland and France as regi- 
ments organised by military entrepreneurs, and with their native languages as 
command languages. These foreign regiments became long-serving, and a 
permanent part of the Dutch army under the command of officers who often 
became closely related to the republic by career opportunities and marriage. 
When the republic went to war with England—Scotland in 1665, the English 
and Scottish regiments were transformed into national units. Many of their 
woldiers were actually already Dutch or German. The French regiments 
became national units after the French attack on the Dutch Republic in 
1672, although their colonels declared their loyalty to the republic.”4 
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would be divided into ‘provincial’ units, a fact that was shown during the 
crises of 1617-18 and 1650, when the Stadholders retained control over the 
army during conflicts with Holland, the most powerful of the provinces. The 
lack of a large central bureaucracy to administer the army has often been used 
as an argument for the ‘weakness’ of the Dutch state. However, early modern 
armies did not require much central administration. They required a regular 
flow of money and provisions, as well as competent civilians and officers to 
handle problems at the regimental and company levels: the enforcement of 
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iémasuranon, 3 pohcy that allowed rapid strategic movementu and removed 
te mouve for soldiers to live on plunder and theft.” A limited number of 
dsaphned, well-nourshed and well-trained soldiers who retained the cohe- 
son of ther units during operagons were more useful than a larger number 
of unpaid soldiers, who out of necessity would have to desert or spread 
mund the country in order to plunder the civilian populanon within the 
republic. Such a disciplined army with adequate funds could also make use of 
the flourishing Dutch market economy to provision itself locally. An army 
organised in this fashion was not only a burden on its society but also a useful 
market. 


The creation of an army with disciplined soldiers who were willing to 
serve continuously for a reliable paymaster, made it easier to enforce tactical 
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reforms and to demand more from the soldiers. In the 1590s, the two 
Stadholders, Maurice and William Louis, began to use this opportunity 
systematically to introduce new formations of soldiers, intensive drill and the 
military use of the spade; soldiers were required to build field fortifications 
and co dig trenches during sieges. The new formations were relatively thin 
lines of soldiers, typically ten lines for the infantry and five for the cavalry. The 
new infantry formation was created in order to make better use of manpower 
and to allow continuous and rapid volleys of fire from soldiers with firearms. 
This was achieved by the introduction of the countermarch, where the first 
rank of soldiers retired to the rear of the formation to reload when they had 
fired, the second rank fired their volley and went back to the rear, and so on. 
The formation had to be spacious and also strictly kept in order to allow 
soldiers to perform the countermarch, the loading process had to become 
mechanical, and soldiers had to become accustomed to men moving to the 
rear without intending to desert the formation when under fire. It required 
intense drill to make this work, and it required much more training to make it 
possible for the formation to turn rapidly to meet an enemy attacking from 
the flank, or to create a defensive formation against a cavalry attack from the 
rear. The massive Spanish squares could provide less continuous firepower, and 
they were less flexible, but they were also less vulnerable to such threats. 

_ The new Dutch army had smaller companies and more officers in propor 
uon to soldiers than earlier European armies. This made the army more 
articulated and easier to divide into small units under the control of officers 
The size of companies, and the number of companies in each regiment, were 
never entirely homogeneous in the seventeenth century, but military budgets 
(Staten van oorlog) provided for companies of certain standard sizes. The 
wartime strength of most infantry companies was typically 120 or 150 men, 
and normal companies had a permanent staff of thirteen men: three officers 
(captain, lieutenant and ensign), two sergeants, three corporals, a clerk, a 
Provost, two drummers and a surgeon. Every company was composed of 
pikemen and men with firearms, with the latter in the majority.>! In combat, 
soldiers were formed into battalions, typically 400 to 700 men, which in 
Major armies were usually formed into two lines with sufficient space 
between each battalion to make it possible to manoeuvre them. Cavalry never 
had a major role in the seventeenth-century Dutch army — or in the Spanish 
— while light and mobile field artillery increased in importance. The develop- 
ment of Dutch battlefield tactics is not easy to follow before the late 
seventeenth century, as this army actually fought few major battles with its 
Spanish enemy, but as a blueprint for new infantry tactics, it had a decisive 
influence on the transformation of European tactical development during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Warfare in the Netherlands was domi- 
nated by movements in limited areas, sieges, extensive use of field 
fortifications, and the use of inland waterways for defence and logistical 
support. Both sides developed much expertise in this type of war. 
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The new Dutch army's character as a permanent force became obvious 
during the twelve-year truce (1609-21) and after the peace in 1648. The 
number of men in each company was reduced by about half, but the senior 
officers, the company staff and the structure of regiments and companies 
were largely retained, in spite of the cost of keeping many officers on the 
payroll. That meant that the full wartime strength of the army could be 
recreated rapidly, as indeed happened in 1621, 1672 and 1688/89. The reten- 
tion of both the staff and a large number of soldiers was necessary, as 
otherwise the skills developed during the intense periods of drill would be 
lost. The military strength provided by a well-organised permanent army 
infrastructure was such a valuable investment that it was retained for routine 
garrison duties during peacetime. The origin of the permanent peacetime 
Dutch army was therefore different from that of the Spaniards, which was 
largely intended for the control of non-Spanish territories. Interpretations 
that regard the Dutch professional and permanent army as something funda- 
mentally new compared with the Spanish army are doubtful, however. The 
terios were in principle organised similarly to the Dutch infantry, although 
with larger companies and battalions and fewer officers in proportion to the 
number of men. It was also the Spanish monarchy that had first been 
successful in creating a state-administered infantry of sufficient strength to 
make it the dominating force on the European battlefield. The Spanish square 
formation was easier to maintain and required less drill by officers than the 
Dutch line, but for long marches, camp life and the daily small-scale warfare, 
tacit knowledge gained by long-term service by experienced veterans and 
informal training through social relations were equally valuable in both armies. 

Explanations of the Dutch military reforms usually place much emphasis 
on revived classical ideas and the role of the Nassau family. They usually say 
litle about Dutch society, and Dutch historians have had little to say about 
the army as an integral part of the Dutch ‘miracle’. This seems strange, as the 
rapid series of innovations in the army have so many striking similarities with 
socio-economic developments in Dutch society in general. The late 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Netherlands was a hotbed of 
entrepreneurial efforts in industry, technology, foreign trade and finance, and 
in this context, radical reforms of the Dutch way of warfare fit nicely. Most 
obviously, the large Dutch armaments industry could quickly supply the army 
with modern and standardised weapons. But social institutions and attitudes 
were probably more important. A high degree of respect for contractual rela- 
tionships — including a soldier’s right to be paid and receive regular provisions 
- was typical of the growing capitalist society. Dutch bourgeois and ‘middle- 
class’ society (the latter term is partly anachronistic but is suggestive) had in 
the decades around 1600 an open and changing socio-economic elite, where 
new officer ideals might develop. Officers could be found for the rather dull 
tak of daily exercises with infantry, and established and entrenched opinions 
about how war should be waged were no great obstacle to change. At least 
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superficially, the Dutch officer corps around 1600 seems more ‘modern’ and 
‘middle-class’ than the eighteenth-century officers corps in, for example, 
France, Prussia or England. Officer commissions were available to 
commoners, not only to nobles, they were not for sale, and it is at least 
possible (systematic research is lacking) that a career as a Dutch army officer 
was a path to social promotion for young men of relatively low birth who 
were prepared to enter a formal hierarchy and share its value system. It also 
seems probable that the absence of a structure of large-scale military 
entrepreneurs and the direct control of the state over the army made it easier 
to enforce reforms from above. 

Finally, it seems strange that the Spanish army is hardly ever mentioned as à 
probable source of inspiration for the Dutch. Their army was after all created 
ina contest with the Army of Flanders, with its reputation as the best army 1n 
Europe, and the Spanish army could show the value of permanency. Classical 
influence is obvious in the formation of ideas, but that influence existed 
among the elite in most parts of Renaissance Europe without dramatically 
changing warfare. Earlier attempts by, for example, Machiavelli in Italy, Francis 
l in France and Erik XIV in Sweden to introduce Roman ideas were not 
successful, and when the celebrated humanist Justus Lipsius left Leiden 1 
1592 for Louvain in the Spanish Netherlands, he made no marked impression 
on the tactical formations of the Army of Flanders, although his neo-Storc 
Philosophy was congenial to Spain in the age of Olivares. The society 1M 
which ideas are disseminated appears to have been more important than the 
ideas themselves. Leaders like the young and ambitious Nassau counts are also 
typical agents of change in dynamic societies, not unique personalities. 


Maritime supremacy with an inefficient navy? 


There ìs at least one feature in early modern Dutch history where Dutch 
historians have been almost totally unanimous — the republic’s navy was inet- 
fective. Inefficient use of resources, once they were brought under the control 
of the five admiralties of Maas (Rotterdam), Amsterdam, Noorderquartiet 
(North Holland), Zeeland and Friesland, has been regarded as proven beyond 
doubt by generations of Dutch historians. Some historians believe that there 
was no permanent Dutch navy before 1652, and some even argue that it had 
few or no specialised warships and relied on hired merchantmen, that 
warships (if they existed) were irresponsibly sold to save money, that the 
personnel policy was poor, that seamen frequently had to wait for their wages. 
that officers were too mercantile in their thinking and lacked military disci- 
pline, that the navy was backward in tactical skills, and that its administration 
was inefficient due to influence from regional interests. Even for the post- 
1652 navy, which most historians admit was better, the decentralised naval 
organisation is regarded as a serious impediment to efficiency, as it meant that 
the navy was dominated by local mercantile interests. These interests are in 
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the prevailing Dutch historical tradition regarded as inherently unable to 
organise maritime resources into an efficient navy, and the very fact that it was 
divided into five admiralties is regarded as an illustrative example of the incur- 
able weakness of the Dutch state. The admiralties are even accused of 
widespread corrupt practices, which is otherwise seldom regarded as a major 
problem in the Dutch Republic.*? 

From a European perspective, this is perplexing. The northern Netherlands 
was, from the late sixteenth to the early eighteenth century, Europe’s leading 
maritime society, with a huge mercantile marine, a large seafaring population 
and a well-developed maritime infrastructure with many ports and shipyards 
and a large market for naval stores. All these maritime activities are normally 
described as efficient, superior to those of other nations and proof of Dutch 
society’ outstanding ability to combine technology, entrepreneurship and low 
‘ransaction costs. In this period, the Dutch were naval allies or enemies of 
Spain, Portugal, England, France, Denmark—Norway and Sweden, and in the 
naval histories of these countries, the Dutch navy 1s treated with respect, 
admiration or envy. In 1639, it won one of the most decisive victories ever 
achieved in a major naval battle against Spain—Portugal in- the English 
Channel, and in 1658-59 it saved Denmark from possible extinction as an 
independent state by Sweden. In 1667, it attacked the British fleet in its bases, 
m 1672-73 it waged a very successful defensive campaign against ah 
‘ombined fleets of France and England, and in 1688 it achieved an ae o 
England in an excellently administered surprise mobilisation of a pya ee 

Mm a European perspective, the Dutch navy is a favourite candidate for the 
èccolade of most successful naval organisation of the seventeenth —-" aA 
on a long-term perspective, maritime supremacy is a pen a d 

Y naval supremacy. Most historians who have studied — 

ngland as dominant powers in maritime trade associate this with a strong 
navy. Was the Dutch Republic an exception — a maritime economy that ee 
to ‘upremacy during a long war without developing a navy capable : 
Protecting its trade and enforcing its will on the enemy? Furthermore, why 
HE We supposed to believe that the influence of Dutch mercantile interests 
“is negative for the Dutch navy, when similar influences in other maritime 
powers are regarded as positive links between economic, naval and imperial 
Policies? In English history, the Elizabethan navy has usually been regarded as 
efficient because it could profit from private experience 1n shipping, tech- 
tology and maritime violence. The mid-seventeenth-century navy of the 
English Republic, administered by mercantile interest groups and officered by 
ship-masters from the merchant marine, was the only navy that actually 
defeated the Dutch (in 1652—54).>4 In the Spanish navy, as we have already 
sen, it was the American convoy system, administered together with mercan- 
tlle interests in Seville, that worked best, and that the Spanish monarchy from 
the 1620s attempted to improve the navy by introducing provincial squadrons 
in Castile in the hope that local interests and sentiments would make the navy 
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better. The Dutch navy, administered trom the world’s largest centre for 
maritime enterprise, is supposed to have been notoriously inefficient and a 
victim of the lack of a central bureaucracy in the Hague. 
it would be interesting to study all these supposed shortcomings of the 
Dutch navy in a comparison with other seventeenth-century navies. In all 
probability, the result would be that it was above average in most qualitative 
aspects, and that several of the reported shortcomings are actually misunder- 
standings of how early modern navies normally worked. However, this section 
is only a brief interpretation of Dutch fiscal-military history, in which the 
navy is a central part in explanations of Dutch successes in trade and as à 
European great power. There was nothing unusual or inherently contradic- 
tory in the Dutch navy and its relations to Dutch political and economic 
development. It was a normal, powerful navy of a leading maritime power 
very large in proportion to the size of the population, and it was used to 
Protect Dutch trade and to disturb that of competitors and enemies. Its intras- 
ucture was related to a dynamic maritime economy and its interest groups, 
and that normally meant savings in transaction costs. Whenever possible, 1t 
na used as an instrument of policy to give the Dutch Republic leverage 5 
"apean power politics. It was also, just like the army, a result of Dute 
šocietys unusual ability to mobilise financial resources through its ~ 
— system and concentrate them for the creation of permanent ane 
Tces of a magnitude that was achieved by other European states only if they 
had a far larger population (see Table 4.2). ad 
m major problem for syntheses about early modern Dutch sea power !$ 7 
ere are few monographic studies of the Dutch navy and naval policy. = 
reason for this is a tragic fire that in 1844 destroyed large parts of the © 


Table 4.2 The navies and populations of England, France, the Spanish 
monarchy and the Dutch Republic, 1600-1700 


Sailing navies, displacement in 1,000 tonnes Seventeenth-century 


population 

1600 1630 1650 1675 1700 (millions) 

England/ 27 31 49 95 196 6-8 
British Isles 

France = 27 21 138 195 20 

Spanish 40/60 40/60 25/35 15/20 20 15 
monarchy 

Dutch 15/25 40 29 88 113 AER) 
Republic 


Source: Navies and Nations, see table 1, p. 37. Population, see pp. 72-3 and 143-4. 
Note: All figures are approximate. 
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idmuralty archives. Until recently, however, there has also been a lack of schol- 
uly interest in Dutch naval history and its connections to policy and 
tconomic development. As a consequence, old stereotypical concepts and 
explanations, based on the traditional Dutch view of the old republic as 
‘weak’ and dominated by merchants, who had a negative atucude towards 
permanent armed forces, have survived. To an astonishing degree, many 
Dutch historians explain all kinds of reverses and problems at sea by the inef- 
ficiency of their own navy, not by the fact that the Dutch Republic also had 
active and sometimes skilled enemies, which actually took part in the wars. 
Dutch history about the navy is often written as if the Spanish monarchy, 
with its worldwide maritime commitments, was a naval nonentity without 
any ambitions at sea.” 

Spain actually had a larger navy than the Dutch Republic during most of 
the war of 1568-1648, and during most of the war period 1621—48, Spain 
even concentrated its offensive efforts on the sea. This, rather than any partic- 
ulr Dutch naval weakness, was the cause of Dutch maritime losses in these 
years. However, Spain did fail to undermine the Dutch entrepét economy, and 
it actually suffered defeats in both trade warfare and battle fleet strategy. Dutch 
maritime trade flourished, while that of Spain and Portugal declined dramati- 
cally when they were at war, changes which indicate that Dutch use of 
Violence and protection at sea was of superior quality. Recent studies (espe- 
cially by J.R.. Bruijn and V. Enthoven) have presented a more positive view of 
the admiralties as useful and competent organisations, and the most ambitious 
synthesis about Dutch maritime supremacy (Jonathan I. Israel) has underlined 
that the state was a powerful protector and promoter of Dutch maritime 
interests. There is still a lack of strategic perspectives on Dutch maritime and 
naval history, however, and a serious lack of integration of naval history with 
the general history of Dutch society.>” 

The origin of the republic’s navy was the privateers (the Sea Beggars), 
which from 1568 continued the revolt at sea and in 1572 brought it back to 
Dutch soil.’ They were quickly reorganised into a navy of Holland and 
Zeeland, and in the following decades this was able to control both the coastal 
waters and the inland waterways. Attempts in the 1580s to create a centralised 
naval organisation failed, and by 1597 a structure had evolved where five 
regional admiralties administered the federal navy and the revenue that 
supported it. These admiralties were federal (not provincial) organisations, 
representatives for the States General were members of their boards, and they 
were required to co-operate with each other under the leadership of the 
States General and the admiral general (the Stadholder). Operational fleets 
were normally composed of warships from several or all admiralties, which 
shared the federal responsibility for sending armed forces to sea. However, it is 
obvious that the local members of each admiralty college had much influence 
over its management, not the least because of their networks of contacts with 
maritime communities. 
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Through the admiralties, the Dutch state developed the core competence 
that was necessary to run a large, modern, permanent navy. At the same 
time, the navy interacted closely with the Dutch market for maritime tech- 
nology, personnel, provisioning, naval stores and accumulated know-how 
about seafaring. This market was, it must be remembered, the largest and 
most successful of its kind in the world in the seventeenth century, and other 
states (Venice, France, Denmark—Norway, Sweden, Genoa, Spain) frequently 
relied on it when they looked for warships and maritime competence. The 
Dutch state’s ambition to create its own core competence despite the exis- 
tence of this market is consequently interesting, as it reveals that the Dutch 
socio-economic elite appreciated the value of permanent organisation for 
warfare at sea as much as on land. The individual admiralties were respon- 
sible for dockyards, magazines, shipbuilding, maintenance of the states 
warships, buying of naval stores, hiring of armed merchantmen and the 
employment of flag officers and captains, who in their turn were responsible 
for the manning and provisioning of the warships. In 1626, a permanent 
corps of captains was established, decades earlier than a similar corps 4 
established in England. 

The crews of the warships were volunteers, and the navy relied on the 
same market for seamen as the mercantile marine, with its many armee 
merchantmen, and the East and West India Companies. Many ‘civilian 
seamen and ship-masters were actually experienced in warfare, and some g: 
the navy’ best admirals, such as Piet Hein and Michiel de Ruyter, we 
recruited after decades of service in privately owned ships. For provisioning, 
trian relied on the market rather than on naval victuallers, which wa 
possible and probably natural in an area with a highly developed market for 
maritime provisioning. Warships were built both by the admiralties’ own ship- 
yards and by private shipbuilders, and they could benefit from rapid advances 
in technology and rational shipbuilding, which was one of the foundations of 
Dutch maritime supremacy. 

The admiralties were charged with the enforcement of maritime law, 
authorisation of privateering and licences to merchants to trade with the 
enemy. The latter was a major source of income as the licences were sold - 
the enemy thus indirectly paid taxes to the Dutch Republic, which could also 
use the licences for trade protectionism. Finally, and most importantly, the 
admiralties had the right to raise customs duties on all foreign trade of the 
republic, formally for convoy purposes. Convoyen en licenten (convoy and 
licence money, or customs duties) were the financial base of the navy, and they 
were raised by the administrative staff of the admiralties, not by the provincial 
tax authorities. Apart from their domestic area, each admiralty was allotted an 
inland territory to raise funds from, and in this way they became the only 
federal fiscal authority covering the whole republic. Warships were also used 
to ensure that no merchant ship passed the blockade, or sailed to and from 
Dutch ports, without having paid.*? 
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The admiralty organisation has been much criticised as too decentralised, 
too much controlled by local shipping interests, corrupt in handling money 
and contracts and inefficient in raising taxes, as the members of the boards 
were unwilling to put financial pressure on the trade of their own province. 
As the Dutch navy was actually very large, and as corruption and tax and 
customs evasion were notorious in seventeenth-century Europe, much of this 
criticism seems a bit myopic. There are good reasons to point to certain prob- 
able advantages with the system, which ought to be studied more in detail. 
First, fund raising and preparation of operational fleets were placed under the 
control of groups that urgently required the navy: the shipping interests. This 
must have put pressure on the organisation to raise funds efficiently and 
rapidly channel them to the fleet. Second, funds were brought under the 
control of individuals with wide experience of shipping, shipbuilding and 
trade and with much local influence in the world’s dominant maritime centre. 
The admiralty colleges thus had networks of contacts to find out when and 
where mercantile interests required convoys to suit their business and the flow 
of trade that was central to the republic’s economy. They could pass judge- 
ment on how ships were built, maintained and equipped, they had experience 
of buying naval stores, and they had access to much information about the 
qualities of officers and potential officers. 

At least as seen from outside, the republic had a great advantage in its easy 
access to the unsurpassed concentration of competence in shipbuilding, ship- 
ping and maritime infrastructure that existed in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Middelburg, Hoorn and other places where the admiralties had establish- 
ments. The system certainly favoured the mercantile interests, but it is not 
easy to understand how that could be a major disadvantage for a state that was 
dependent on trade, and the elite’s ability to invest profits in loans to finance 
wars, The division into five admiralties, which has often been criticised as an 
organisational failure and a waste of resources, was, in an early modern 
perspective on state formation, a useful and possibly optimal solution to the 
problem of mobilising resources for the central state. The great problem in 
European state formation was not to create a central authority but to pene- 
trate local societies for resource extraction and co-operation with local elites 
about central policy questions. The Dutch admiralty organisation, mainly a 
result of the Dutch process of state formation from below, provided a link 
between the policy of the state and local networks, interests, sentiments, 
resources and know-how that, during the seventeenth century, created a very 
large and efficient navy. 

Dutch naval strategy seems most fruitful to study as the policy of a state 
that, out of instinct or rational calculation, was guided by the imperatives of 
an entrepôt economy.’° The term entrepôt requires an explanation. In modern 
industrial societies, the distribution of goods is arranged through networks of 
transportation, where buyers and sellers can control their transactions from a 
distance. Ports and stores for goods are in themselves not centres of power, 
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and the ‘market’ is an abstraction. Early modern trade was different. It had to 
cope with the fact that the flow of goods from one region to another was 
irregular and unpredictable, and that information about demand and supply 
could only be transferred slowly. It was often not possible for a producer to 
know where the demand for his products was most intense. Weather condi- 
tions made it impossible to plan transportation with sailing ships with any 
precision. In order to achieve some kind of steady distribution, a reasonable 
balance of demand and supply and a degree of price stability, concrete 
marketplaces, entrepôts, were formed where goods were stockpiled for further 
transportation. The sea lines of communication to the entrepôt must also be 
sate, or at least safer than to alternative entrepôts. Protection of these lines, as 
well as obstruction of those of competitors, was therefore important or deci- 
sive for a successful entrepôt economy. 

In the decades around 1600, the Dutch Republic became the world’s first 
entrepôt on a global scale, a position it maintained for a century. It is tempting 
to see much of the Holland/Zeeland-centred state-formation process that 
created the Dutch Republic as driven by the ambition to protect the area as 4 
profitable centre for European and eventually global trade and (more contro- 
versially) to damage the similar ambitions of competitors. The process was 
more complex than that, but the entrepét-centred explanation cannot (as has 
frequently been done) be dismissed with the argument that the Dutch state 
was weak and its navy inefficient. First, this navy controlled the sea along the 
coast and the inland waterways from the earliest years of the revolt. It could 
break all attempts at blockade, enforce blockades on the enemy — most 
notably on Antwerp from 1585 — and effectively ruin Iberian trade with 
Northern Europe.*! Holland was already a shipping centre in Northern 
Europe, and in the last decades of the sixteenth century it increasingly became 
a shipping centre of Europe, primarily by profitable shipping of Baltic grain to 
the Mediterranean: that is, to the very centre of the Spanish monarchy. 
Obviously, Spanish-Italian shipping interests — which until then had been 
strong and dynamic — might have profited from this Baltic~Mediterranean 
trade if the Spanish monarchy had not been involved in a conflict with 
Holland, its main competitor. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Dutch 
skill (and Habsburg lack of skill) in using violence at sea was an important 
part of the competencies that formed the profitable Dutch entrepôt for 
European trade. 

The next step was a worldwide attack on the Spanish—Portuguese empire 
and trade monopoly overseas in the early seventeenth century. The Dutch 
were provoked by Madrid’s embargo on their Iberian trade in 1598, but they 
quickly turned this setback into a golden opportunity. At an early stage, the 
Dutch state took control of the use of violence by Dutch maritime interests 
outside Europe. In contrast, the English attacks on Spanish—Portuguese 
colonies and trade were from the 1570s up to 1603 either private or organ- 
ised in consortia between private investors and the state. In the Dutch 
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Republic, the admiralties instead hired private merchantmen and sent them 
out in state-controlled fleets for similar purposes, frequently in co-operation 
with the English. However, after some years, other forms of co-ordination 
were found. The admuiralties limited their activities to European waters, and 
the state chartered two large companies for trade and warfare overseas: the 
East India Company (1602) and the West India Company (1621), the latter 
for activities in the West Indies, South America and Africa. Both companies 
were instruments of state policy (war against the Iberian powers) and co- 
ordinators of Dutch private investments in violence and trade overseas. They 
became self-financing organisations for warfare, which severely damaged the 
Spanish and Portuguese trade monopolies in Asia, the Americas and Africa 
and drastically increased the protection costs of the enemy. Compared with 
the earlier Anglo-Dutch strategy of blockading the enemy with squadrons 
cruising between the Azores, the Canary Islands and the Iberian peninsula, 
the new Dutch forward strategy was both cheaper and more damaging to the 
enemy. It also dramatically increased the Dutch role as an entrepét as the 
companies took control of large parts of the transoceanic trade that earlier had 
been channelled through Lisbon and Seville. 

The third stage in Dutch naval strategy began with the renewed war with 
Spain from 1621. Spain decided to go on the offensive at sea rather than on 
lnd and launched embargoes and determined attacks against Dutch trade, 
specially from Dunkirk. This forced the admiralties to concentrate on trade 
protection through patrol squadrons, blockades of Flanders and convoys with 
warships in the North Sea and to ports in France and the Mediterranean. The 
results of these protective activities have, with few exceptions, been severely 
criticised by historians, and they have generally been regarded as failures. The 
fact that Dutch private interests began to form their own escort forces of 
warships, owned by local directories (directien) and authorised by the admiral- 
ties, has been seen as especially illuminating of the weakness of the Dutch 
navy and the state. From a European perspective, this looks rather strange. 
Spain obviously failed to destroy the Dutch entrepôt, in spite of its, in theory, 
overwhelming resources. The Dutch naval convoy system was the first large- 
wale state-operated convoy system ever by a sailing navy, and it served as a 
model for later Dutch, Anglo-Dutch (1689-1713) and finally British, convoy 
systems that protected the dominant maritime power’s trade during wars up 
to 1815. The directien were remnants of an earlier system in which mercantile 
interests organised their own convoys with some co-ordination from the state. 
lt is not surprising that it was brought back to supplement the navy in a 
period when the huge Spanish monarchy made a large-scale attack on the 
Dutch entrepét system. It is primarily a sign of Dutch society’ flexibility in 
handling massive enemy threats with solutions that combined the power of 
the market with the co-ordinating ability of the state. 

The efficiency of the navy in trade protection is difficult to measure in the 
absence of more detailed studies of not only how many ships were lost (that is 
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known) but also of how many safely reached their destinations. Like studies of 
trade warfare during the world wars of the twentieth century, texts about 
convoys tend to focus on actions and dramatic losses, not on statistics of 
arrivals in ports. Accounts of convoy warfare usually tend to overestimate the 
success of the attackers, as these can usually choose to attack only when they 
are likely to succeed. It is also uncertain whether or not Dutch trade suffered 
seriously in the war period 1621—48. Jonathan 1. Israel believes that this was 
the case, and he has located the zenith of Dutch trade supremacy tO the 
decades after 1648. Other historians consider it possible that this stage had 
already been reached in the 1640s (and again in the 1680s). This implies that 
Dutch trade may even have profited from the war, which is indeed a challenge 
to interpretations of the Dutch admiralty system as a failure. It is in any case 
obvious that the Dutch lost their maritime supremacy much later, and then 
not as the result of naval inferiority. *? 

After 1648, the navy settled for a peacetime role as protector of Dutch 
trade supremacy in a Europe with several wars and civil wars, and an absence 
of efficient state control of violence at sea. From a wartime strength of aroun 
30,000 tonnes in the 1620s and 40,000 to 45,000 tonnes in the following 
decades, it was reduced to a peacetime strength of around 30,000 tonnes. 
Old and worn-out warships were disposed of, but most of the navy we 
retained. It is interesting that it was foreseen that it would have a major activ? 
tole in peacetime trade protection, which indicates that its protective efforts 
were valued as a mean of competition by the Dutch mercantile communities 
that paid for it. As has already been shown, Philip IV of Spain appreciated thar 
the Dutch navy began to protect Dutch trade to Spanish-controlled ports: 
Dutch historians have often misunderstood what happened and maintain that 
the navy was radically reduced by irresponsible admiralties, leaving the Dutch 
unprepared to face the English navy in 1652. However, it is obvious that the 
English Republic’ attack on the Dutch in 1652 was impossible to predict, 
and the much superior English navy that inflicted severe defeats on the Dutch 
in 1652-53 had largely been created in the years 1648-53. Furthermore, the 
Dutch navy had primarily been created for trade warfare and concentrated on 
small but fast cruisers, but the English attacked it with a fleet that included 
many large, heavily armed ships. With its favourable geographical position, the 
English navy was also able to turn naval victories into a blockade of the 
Dutch coast.*° 

The Dutch Republic reacted with a very rapid transformation of its navy 
and its financial base, a change that in itself is proof of an efficient and 
powerful state. It was the first state to respond vigorously to the new power 
situation at sea created by the enlarged English fleet, thus starting a long 
competition in battle fleet construction. The States General, under the lead- 
ership of Johan de Witt, began to finance large shipbuilding programmes 
with taxes, not with increased convoy and licence money. In the future (unul 
1713), Dutch ships of the line and major battle fleets, operating in the 
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interest of Dutch state policy, were financed by the States General. Until 
1672, this could be done without overstraining resources, as the army could 
be kept at peacetime strength. In 1653-54, it was too late to win the first 
war against England with these efforts. In subsequent wars — with England 
(1664-67), with England and France (1672-74) and with France (until 1678, 
1688-97 and 1702-13), the Dutch battle fleet and the convoy system were 
parts of a successful Dutch war effort, which proved that the small federation 
was a European great power. The two systems of finance are another 
example of the Dutch contractual attitude to politics and state building. It 
formally created ‘two navies’: the battle fleet, paid for by taxes and serving 
the interests of the federation and the territorial state; and the cruiser fleet, 
paid for by customs duties and serving the interests of trade. After 1713, taxes 
were no longer available, and the navy was transformed from a battle fleet 
into a cruiser fleet.4° 

The Dutch navy has too often been used for source mining by scholars, 
who have randomly searched for proof of the supposed weakness of the Dutch 
state and the inability of Dutch society to unite behind national interests and 
permanent organisations for war. This section of the book is a brief attempt to 
show the navy as a complex organisation, created by a market-oriented society, 
which preferred to use economic incentives and contractual relationships to 
solve political and administrative problems. The Dutch navy was a central part 
inthe development and protection of the world’s first global entrepôt economy, 
which in its turn was the motor of economic development in the republic. 
This entrepôt was based on Dutch naval ability to keep the sea lines of commu- 
nication to Dutch ports open. It was also based on Dutch ability to use 
seaborne violence in order to promote trade in overseas areas, which the 
Iberian powers claimed were within their established trade monopolies. Dutch 
ade supremacy, the Dutch fiscal-military state, the Dutch navy and Dutch 
technology for warfare at sea were created in an interconnected process, where 
those who were successful at sea quickly joined the elite and reinforced its 
ability to lead a maritime war and a maritime state. Opportunities connected 
with the sea were quickly perceived by this elite, and perceptions were rapidly 
transformed into action, where the Dutch were often able to gain an advantage 
over the Iberians in technology, trade and warfare. The result was a new 
European and global network of trade, centred on the Dutch entrepôt. The 
Dutch fiscal-military state played a decisive role in that process. 


Conclusion 


The Dutch Republic is frequently described as an anomaly in studies of 
European state formation. In the seventeenth century, it was without doubt a 
great power, but its political system is characterised as decentralised, weak, 
wrbulent and/or inefficient. Historians and sociologists have pointed to the 
ience of a powerful ruler and a central bureaucracy, which they believe 
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were the keys to successful state formation, and paid little attention to the 
Dutch creation of large permanent armed forces. Instead, they have focused 
on long discussions and structural conflicts about policy questions between 
elite groups, which fought for their vested interests in councils and political 
assemblies. Many have drawn the conclusion that the state in the Dutch 
Republic was weak and irresolute, but that the great wealth of the republic 
for a time gave it the chance to act as a major power. 

This chapter argues that we must look primarily at the quantitative and 
qualitative results of the process of interest aggregation if we wish to under- 
stand what happened in the Dutch Republic and from that draw useful 
conclusions about early modern European state formation. If we focus on 
that, we find an impressive fiscal-military machine that raised more resources 
per capita than any other seventeenth-century state and organised these 
resources into large permanent armed forces of high quality. The problems 
and contradictions, which are easy to observe in the Dutch system, were those 
that appear in states with sophisticated institutions for raising taxes, controlling 
State activities and making policy decisions. Most other European states 
simply lacked the Dutch machinery for interest aggregation, fund raising and 
control of policy implementation. Consequently, they never faced the prob- 
lems that affected the Dutch, but they had other and more serious difficulties: 
civil wars, frondes, and a state with small or non-existent armed forces. 

The Dutch fiscal-military system certainly had many problems, bur they 
were the administrative problems of a large and complex organisation rather 
than those of a typical early modern state struggling for its very articulation n 
society. The Dutch state controlled a larger part of the national income than 
most other early modern states ever did. This was not based on its ability © 
oppress but on the fact that broad interest groups invested considerable parts 
of their income and capital in the state in the hope that it would protect and 
Promote their interests. The socio-economic elite ran the state they had 
created from below during the revolt against their prince, and they were 
willing to use their social capital to make it work. It was a self-evident 
Precondition that the state should act in their interests. The Dutch political 
system was to an unusually high degree based on the ability of local societies 
to use the central state in their interest and co-ordinate their own activities 
through the state. This relation between state and society was a central part of 
the institutional framework that made life in the Dutch Republic more 
predictable and consequently more favourable for entrepreneurial initiatives 
and investments of capital in business. 

Dutch economic and political institutions were highly favourable to the 
development of complex organisations, which gave Dutch society an advantage 
in competition with greater powers and economies. The permanent army and 
the permanent navy are two obvious examples, as are the two chartered 
companies for warfare and trade in the Atlantic and the East Indies. The 
admiralties’ ability to tax trade, not only in major ports but also in the entire 
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Dutch territory, is another example of how the Dutch were successful in 
state-formation activities where other states had major problems. Dutch 
society was characterised by a low degree of social tension and contradictions 
between social status, political power and creativity, and in that environment, 
creative and innovative individuals had good access to political power. This 
made it possible to build structures that combined resources and human 
competencies in new forms. Complex organisations with hierarchies, profes- 
sionalisation and specialisation suited to the demands of a fairly modern and 
mercantile society (not to a traditional feudal society) were keys to the Dutch 
success, 

Complex organisations are not normally associated with early capitalist 
societies. The Dutch Republic, as earlier the Venetian Republic, show that 
complex organisation and capitalism could be as closely interrelated in the 
early modern period as in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when we 
saw the rise of many large-scale organisations controlled by capitalist interests. 
This ought to interest historians and social scientists. Capitalists and 
entrepreneurial business interests are very good at achieving co-operation, if 
they see any profit and business opportunities in it. This type of human 
behaviour may also be used as a basis for explaining the great success of the 
Dutch Republic and the revolt that created it. 

However, complex organisations are also likely to become path-dependent 
and tied to the structures, institutions and patterns of behaviour that once 
made them successful. This perspective is relevant for the Dutch Republic in 
its period of ‘decline’, or, as it might also be described, its normalisation as an 
advanced but no longer outstanding European state. This period, which 
covered most of the eighteenth century, is usually regarded as the final proof 
of the republic’s inherent weakness. Actually, its political system was not worse 
than many other systems in that period (England’s American colonies revolted 
in 1776, and there was a revolution in France in 1789), and the Dutch armed 
forces were still considerable in relation to the population. But the republic 
was no longer an exceptionally dynamic economy or a great power; it was 
one of several medium-sized powers in a Europe caught in a major transfor- 
mation. The Dutch political system showed an inability to reform itself 
radically, but the dynamics of Europe — political and industrial revolutions — 
did the job, In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Dutch had already 
adapted to many ‘modern’ features — capitalism, a market economy, urbanisa- 
ton, respect for contractual relationships, complex organisations, and a 
constitutional state in control of a substantial part of the national income. In 
the decades around 1800, the Dutch again adapted to even more modernity 
and a rationalisation of old structures without much violence or social disrup- 
tion. This society has a fascinating history, which still poses many challenges 
to Dutch and European historians. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Sweden 


A dynastic fiscal-military state 


Historiography and interpretations 


Medieval Sweden was an extensive but sparsely populated and economically 
unsophisticated kingdom on the periphery of Europe, while modern Sweden 
is a rich but minor power that since 1815 has done its best to stay out of 
Eur opean power politics. It would have been natural if the passage from one 
unimportant position to another had been a marginal part of Europea! 
pita? pay nla a Sweden's history from the sixteenth to the aighi 
me f amatic and is regarded as important in Europes political an 

military history. In this, Sweden is placed in focus during the Thirty Years 
War and the Great Northern War (1700-21). Often the focus is simply placed 
on Gustav Il Adolf and Karl XII. It is also regarded as interesting that Sweden 
à great power and ruled a Baltic empire for about a century, but 4 the 
pant bock Europe is rather peripheral in European historiography 

is seen as less important when it acted in its own sphere of interes 
and not in Western Europe. The fact that an empire could be created from å 
domestic population base of little more than a million inhabitants and an 
initially rather undeveloped economy has normally not been regarded as 3 
sign that the organisation of resources by a new type of state was of crucial 
importance in Europe’ transformation. ! 

Most textbooks as well as influential interpretations offered by historia 
and sociologists (including contributions to the Military Revolution debate) 
highlight a few Swedish phenomena, which are usually taken out of context, 
how ever. The military reforms of Gustav II Adolf and the administrative 
retorms connected with Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna are the most frequent 
examples of this. These reforms from the 1610s to the 1630s were develop- 
ments of dynastic fiscal-military state building and protection-selling activity 
that had passed its decisive phase two generations earlier. Sweden did not 
suddenly become an expansionist state in the early seventeenth century N 
became a more efficient empire builder than previously, but the policy was nol 
new. The long-term development of the Swedish armed forces and adminis- 
tration and their relation to the domestic Swedish power structure with free 
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peasants, a rather poor nobility, few merchants, a four-estate parliament and an 
ambitious and innovative royal dynasty with repeated problems of legitimacy 
are complicated and are usually passed over in European history. The explana- 
tion for military success is frequently sought in Sweden’s ability to wage wars 
with foreign resources, The obvious follow-up question of why Sweden had 
that ability to a much higher degree than other states is not posed.” 

The lack of a synthesis about the Swedish fiscal-military state and its role 
in the transformation of Europe is partly because we know so many details 
about this state. Early modern Swedish and Finnish? historiography is domi- 
nated by monographic studies in which major themes — domestic power 
struggles, foreign policy, military organisation and operations, state finance, 
economy and social structures — are studied in depth for a limited period with 
the help of the vast archives left by the Swedish administrative system. Broad 
syntheses and comparisons with countries outside Scandinavia are rare, and 
Swedish historians often tend to regard Sweden as backward in a European 
perspective until the Thirty Years War. The sixteenth-century creation of a 
srong central power, an extensive system of local administration and perma- 
nent armed forces have seldom been regarded as anything other than normal 
European state-formation activities — a ‘new monarchy’ among several — or as 
the attempt of a politically and economically backward society to adapt to a 
wpposed European modernity. Its close relation to seventeenth-century 
Swedish empire building is an underexplored theme in modern Swedish 
historiography. 

Swedish historians have been interested in the domestic effects of the 
ieventeenth-century wars: the transfer of economic resources to the elite and 
then back to the crown, conditions for the peasants, the extensive conscrip- 
ion for military service and resistance against the war policy. The question of 
why Swedish elite groups and peasants, who had the ability to say no to their 
wuler’s demands for extraordinary taxes and large-scale conscription in parlia- 
ment, nevertheless did choose to support an offensive and expansionist war 
policy based on massive resource extraction from Sweden, has seldom been 
ngarded as a central problem in Swedish historiography. This behaviour was 
musual in both a European and a Baltic context, and this deviation from 
tormal European behaviour is the key to a better understanding of why 
Sweden became a great power. The ability of the Swedish state to raise and 
wganise large resources for war without a breakdown of the mechanisms for 
jolinical interest aggregation of the type that took place in nearly all European 
tates between 1560 and 1660 is, from a comparative perspective, the most 
mportant political feature of the Swedish fiscal-military state. 

While intense controversies have been rare, it is at least possible to identify 
bree lines of explanation of Swedish imperial expansion. The oldest, which 
ws developed by historians like Harald Hjärne, Nils Ahnlund and Bertil 
foes in the early twentieth century, placed the emphasis on security 
olicy and military strategy. The empire was created in order to protect 
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Sweden from invasion, blockade and the empire-building activities of 
powerful neighbours in a period when power relations in the Baltic were 
fluid and changes more or less mevitable. In international history, this inter- 
pretation is known from Michael Roberts’ thesis about Sweden as a great 
power. This old (and politically conservative) Swedish interpretation also 
emphasised the Swedish rulers’ abilicy to organise a new type of army, and this 
interacnon between military reforms and state formation is central to 
Roberts’ “Military Revolution’ concept. With much (but analytically useful) 
oversimplificatnion, it might be said that the “Military Revolution debate’ has 
been an Anglo-Saxon debate about whether the Swedish state-formaton 
model (or paradigm) has general European validity. This debate has never 
stimulated much interest in Sweden, possibly because Gustav Adolf’s tactical 
concept (central to Roberts’ explanation) was closely related to a historical 
explanation in decline.* 

Another explanation was formulated from the 1940s, primarily by the 
economic historian Artur Attman. To Attman, it was the struggle for control 
of the trade routes between Eastern and Western Europe that was the driving 
force behind Swedish imperialism. The Swedish state sought to have this trade 
pass through ports where it could raise customs duties and make a profit on 
it.> In later decades, research about the Swedish state and society in the 
sixteenth and, especially, the seventeenth century has been reinvigorated by 
Sven A. Nilsson and historians working close to him. They have studied 
power struggles between the monarchy, the nobility and the peasants, Swedish 
war financing, the demography of military conscription and social conditions 
during the “Age of the Great Wars’. Jan Lindegren, who has made a synthesis 
of this historical tradition in the 1990s, has emphasised that the Swedish state 
and society were parts of a (late) feudal system and that the main driving force 
behind the wars was the struggle over the social surplus from peasant society. 
Wars were waged because protection against enemies was a formally legiti- 
mate way of transferring this surplus from the peasants to the king and the 
aristocracy.” This emphasis on conflict and redistribution to the advantage of 
the elite is in contrast to another synthesis of the relations between the early 
modern Swedish state and society, primarily introduced by Eva Österberg. In 
her perspective, negotiations, mutual interdependence and interaction domi- 
nated relations between the state and its local officials and peasant society. 
However, this interpretation has not been used to explain Sweden’s develop- 
ment as an imperial power.’ 

It is striking that the explanations of Sweden’s expansionist policy focus on 
driving forces, not on the causes of success. As driving forces, they ought to have 
influenced several powers in the Baltic region, but the result was that Sweden 
expanded while its neighbours, some of which had much larger populations, 
lost territory. How could the rulers of poor and sparsely populated Sweden 
even think they could make conquests around the Baltic — and how could 
they succeed? Was there anything special about the state created by the Vasa 
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dynasty from the 1520s that gave « an advantageous abuliry to concentrate and 
organise limited resources in military power struggles? Swedish historians 
have recognised that the rapid state-formation process up to the mid- 
amteenth century was a necessary precondimon for the seventeenth-century 
empire building. But the long lines in the process have been obscured by the 
habit of making 1611 the starting point of Sweden's rise as a major military 
ind imperial power and neglecting many of the long lines of development 
from late medieval Sweden to seventeenth-century great power status. 

In this chapter, a brief attempt will be made to interpret the period from 
1520 to 1660 as a continuous and coherent state-formation process domi- 
nated by the protection-selling activities of an unusually ambitious and 
inovative dynasty.” The founder of the Vasa dynasty, initially a usurper, 
npidly created a new power structure where he took control of the Church 
and linked the other rwo power-holders in Swedish society, the aristocracy 
and peasant communities, to new military and naval technology and modes of 
organisation. This made the king the central leader of a complex organisation, 
paid for by taxes raised by his own administration, rather than the traditional 
co-ordinator of armed forces mobilised by society. The Vasa rulers gained a 
‘double contract’; they sold protection to Swedish society in exchange for 
taxes, but they also administered the military apparatus, which in most other 
European states was left to military entrepreneurs. They were also their own 
ux farmers, as they developed an extensive local tax administration with 
detailed knowledge of the Swedish peasant economy and its ability to yield 
resources for war. The Vasas began to use the earlier informal parliament to 
legitimise their actions and the resource extraction for permanent armed 
forces. Protection selling, systematic aggregation of political interest, adminis- 
tative penetration of local society, and the development of a ‘modern’ and 
complex military organisation were intertwined in this development of the 
‘early’ Swedish fiscal-military state.’ 

This state developed a surplus of protective capacity, which the Vasa rulers 
with considerable opportunism began to use for imperial expansion, often 
dressed as protection selling to trade and territories in the Baltic. This policy 
was moderately successful in competition with other Baltic states, although 
Sweden was not yet able to fight more than one major enemy at the same 
time with any success. Major bottlenecks in interest aggregation, administra- 
tion and the ability to develop military skills within the new state were 
gradually revealed. One problem was the large number of small administrative 
and military units, which reported directly to the central administration 
without any intermediate hierarchy that could control and support local 
bailiffs and officers. Another problem was the growing dissatisfaction of the 
traditional aristocracy, which felt both threatened and neglected by the ruling 
dynasty. This might have developed into a crisis of the type that paralysed 
many other European states in this period, when local elites turned their 
resources against the central state. 
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These problems were solved in the 1610s and 1620s. The aristocracy 
gained a privileged position in the state as senior administrators, and a hierar- 
chical structure of officers and civilian bureaucrats was created. These became 
permanent servants of the state rather than personal servants of the king, and 
they could not be dismissed or punished without legal process. This adminis- 
tration was large enough to employ both the old nobility and a growing 
number of men who rose to the social elite by serving the state. They became 
part of a dynamic development of increased and improved armed forces and a 
new divisionalised and regionalised administrative structure, which together 
showed the ability to reshape drastically the power structure in the Baltic 
region. The refurbished Swedish state was able to dominate the Baltic area 
militarily, even during wars against coalitions of major enemies, as in the late 
1650s, The rapid success of this ‘mature’ fiscal-military state and the fact that it 
did not break politically under a long period of extreme resource extraction 
indicate that the aristocrats had a considerable amount of social capital that 
the state could make use of by integrating them as leaders and wielders ot 
patronage. The final organisational triumph of this state was its ability © 
create a temporary fiscal-military structure over large parts of Germany 
during the later period of the Thirty Years War. The gradual decline of this 
state after 1660 was determined primarily by the increased ability of its neigh- 


bane to organise their resources in a similar fashion: as early modero 
fiscal-military states, 10 


Geography, population and strategic preconditions 


The political map of Northern Europe has changed much since the sixteenth 
century, and a few words of explanation are necessary. Medieval states 
been moulded by the lines of communication provided by water while deep 
forests and mountains provided natural borders. The Swedish state wa 
centred on the great Swedish lakes and a few rich agricultural areas close to 
them. This state also expanded eastwards and integrated the southern part of 
present-day Finland, at that time several local societies without a state struc- 
ture. The northern parts of present-day Sweden and Finland were sparsely 
populated, and large sections of the borders with Russia and Norway were 
vague. The Danish state was composed of Jutland, the south-western parts of 
the Scandinavian peninsula (Scania, Halland and Blekinge in present-day 
Sweden), and the islands between these two peninsulas (Zealand, Funen, ete) 
It was essentially a wide region of affluent agricultural territories connected 
by water. Norway was the very opposite of this: primarily a narrow strip of 
inhabited territories along a mountainous coast, including Bohuskin on the 
present-day Swedish west coast. Norway also ruled the two northern 
provinces of Jämtland and Härjedalen in present-day Sweden. Forests and 
mountains separated the three kingdoms and made large offensive mibtary 
operations on land between them difficult. 
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Sweden and Finland was one integrated kingdom with the same laws and 
fiscal-political system. Denmark and Norway were originally two separate 
kingdoms that had been in a union since the fourteenth century. Sweden had 
aso been part of that union, but, from 1448, this country was usually in 
conflict with the king of the union, and hardly any common state structures 
developed between Sweden and Denmark—Norway. The fact that both 
Sweden and Denmark were elective monarchies made it difficult for a 
common dynasty to become firmly established in both countries, despite large 
sections of the elites favouring the union in principle. From the early 
sixteenth century, rapid progress in the formation of two territorial states, 
centred on Copenhagen and Stockholm, made the recreation of a Nordic 
union illusory. Denmark—Norway and Sweden developed into two separate 
territorial states with different dynasties and political institutions. The 
predominantly German-speaking duchies of Slesvig (Schleswig) and Holstein 
had been connected to Denmark by a dynastic union since 1460, while 
Iceland was traditionally connected with Norway. The island of Gotland 
remained a subject of controversy between Sweden and Denmark, during and 
afer the union period, but in practice, it was controlled from Denmark. 
Around 1560, Denmark also became involved in the power struggle in the 
eastern Baltic region, which led to the island of Ösel becoming Danish."! 

The population of Sweden (within its political borders of 1560) increased 
considerably during the sixteenth century and until the early seventeenth 
century, just like other parts of Europe. It passed one million some time in the 
mid-sixteenth century and reached about 1.25 million around 1620. After 
that it did not change much for several decades. From 1561 to 1645, large 
territories in the eastern Baltic region — Estonia, Ingria, the Kexholm 
province, Livonia and Osel — were conquered by Sweden. The population 
figures for these provinces are very uncertain, but a rough estimate indicates 
that they had at least half a million inhabitants in the mid-seventeenth 
century. The German provinces taken over by Sweden during the Thirty 
Years War — Western Pomerania, Bremen-Verden and Wismar — possibly had 
s population of a quarter of a million in the mid-seventeenth century. The 
Danish-Norwegian provinces conquered in 1645 — Halland, Gotland, 
fimeand and Härjedalen — marginally increased Sweden's population, while 
the conquests of 1658 — Scania, Blekinge and Bohuslin — added around 
mother quarter of a million. The entire Swedish empire in 1660 had around 
1-25 million inhabitants. By the end of the seventeenth century, the popula- 
jon in metropolitan Sweden (including the former Danish and Norwegian 
provinces, which by then had been integrated into Sweden) was around 
{7-18 million, while the German and Baltic provinces had around one 
milion inhabitants. Almost half of the total population lived in territories 
vonquered from 1617 to 1658. No other European state shows a similar 
nerease in population by conquest in this period. '? 

This Swedish state was surrounded by neighbours with considerable 
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population bases. In 1600, and up to 1658, Denmark—Norway had about as 
many inhabitants as Sweden, around 1.25 million. In addition, the duchies of 
Holstein and Slesvig had around 0.5 million. Poland—Lithuania’s population 
(including present-day Belarus and western Ukraine) has been estimated as 
7.5 million in 1500 and 11 million in 1650. Estimates of the population ot 
Russia are widely divergent. It was in any case several million and may have 
reached ten million in the late seventeenth century. The largest German prin- 
cipalities were of the same size as Sweden, and the Austrian Habsburgs ruled 
territories with several million inhabitants. The total population of Germany, 
including Austria and Bohemia, was around twenty million in 1600." It was 
not the size of the population that made Denmark—Norway the most 
dangerous of Sweden’s enemies before 1700. It was rather its similarities to 
the Swedish fiscal-military state, with a powerful navy and, from the early 
seventeenth century, a growing permanent army. 

Did Sweden have a favourable geographical position or special endow- 
ments of natural resources for creating a great power position? The last factor 
did carry some weight from a fiscal-military state perspective. Sweden had the 
natural resources (iron and copper ores, forests, water power) to produce iron 
and copper for weapons, and it was rich in timber and naval stores for 
warships. Already in the sixteenth century this gave Sweden an advantage, 
especially in warfare at sea. From the early seventeenth century, Dutch capital 
and innovations helped to create a large export-oriented arms industry, which 
also supplied Sweden’s armed forces with high-quality guns, muskets and 
warships. While the Swedish state retained its core competence of organising 
its army and navy, it left much of the procurement of weapons and warships 
to private enterprise and exploited the advantage of having access to the most 
modern technology on its own territory.'* More than any other early 
modern European state, Sweden was independent of the foreign supply of 
arms and naval stores. This was an advantage, but as the Dutch example 
shows, it was possible to create a large and successful army and navy with 
imported arms and raw material. The Swedish arms industry must also be 
seen as a result of, rather than a precondition for, imperial expansion, as 1% 
creation was closely dependent on royal initiatives and demand from the 
growing armed forces. 

Baltic geography made offensive warfare over water easy, while long- 
distance operations on land were difficult. Sweden, especially its eastern part 
(Finland), and Norway were generally too poor to feed a large invading army, 
a fact that often protected them from occupation.’ Denmark was more 
vulnerable in that respect, but its rich agricultural base and easy access to the 
German market for mercenaries made it easy to organise a defence. 
Denmark—Norway and Sweden were dependent on the sea for internal 
communications and external trade, and that made sea power a key instru- 
ment not only for control of the Baltic Sea but also for territorial control 
within the Nordic countries. From the early sixteenth century, this gave rulers 
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in both states the opportunity to use new naval technology — gun-carrying 
warships — for the creation of new instruments of power, conditions that are 
strikingly similar to the contemporary development of large gun-armed galley 
navies in the Mediterranean. Denmark used its navy predominantly as an 
instrument for controlling and taxing trade through the southern Baltic, while 
Sweden mainly used naval power for power projection and blockade, 
including blockades where trade was permitted if the merchants bought 
licences from the Swedish crown. 

The Baltic Sea and the adjacent rivers and lakes offered Sweden easy access 
to Russian, Polish and German coastal territories and ports, but this was an 
advantage only because these powers were much inferior in naval power. 
Denmark—Norway, which geographically was even more accessible for 
seaborne invasion, was normally able to defend itself with its navy. If the other 
Baltic powers — or the Habsburg powers — had organised large navies, Sweden 
would have been vulnerable to seaborne invasion and blockade and placed in 
a precarious security position. Instead, the ability to use modern naval organi- 
sation against Poland—Lithuania, Russia and the north German powers gave 
Sweden a considerable advantage in struggles with societies with far larger but 
less organised resources. This ability was the result of an ambitious military- 
political strategy of extracting and concentrating scarce resources for complex 
organisations specialising in protection selling. 


The Vasas: a protection-selling dynasty 


One of the main ideas behind this study is that fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century military and technological development placed the ruler in a more 
central position as a credible protection seller and effective provider of a 
monopoly of violence on both territories and the sea. With the help of 
Douglass C. North’s definition, we might say that the central state markedly 
improved its comparative advantage in violence control on a territory whose 
boundaries were determined by its power to raise taxes.'° Improved 
gunpowder weapons for siege warfare and naval warfare, specialised warships 
and the potential of coherent and well-trained infantry units to dominate 
battlefields gave rulers windows of opportunity to increase their power. If 
they supplied these new instruments of power and organised modern armed 
forces they might improve their ability to raise taxes, increase control over 
territories, raise more taxes and pay for even more instruments of armed 
power. However, this required the ability to combine technological, political 
and administrative innovations. This military-political entrepreneurship must 
aso be inherited by a succession of rulers if the fiscal-military state was to 
gain permanency. 

From an early modern European perspective, the Vasa (or Vasa-Pfalz)!” 
dynasty is without doubt the most striking example of a long-term fiscal- 
military ability within a royal house. Six generations with a total of ten rulers 
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from 1523 to 1718 provided Sweden with a remarkable series of qualified and 
dynamic political, administrative and military leaders. These included three of 
the best generals in Europe of their time: Gustav I Adolf, Karl X Gustav and 
Karl XII. Rulers who were less outstanding as field commanders proved to be 
innovative military administrators. In domestic politics, most of these rulers 
were efficient in handling both the nobility and the peasants, and the Vasas 
(less so their Pfalzian successors) were usually brilliant in rhetoric and as 
propagandists. Some of these rulers — Gustav Adolf, Christina and Karl XII - 
have an established place in European historiography as charismatic or enig- 
matic personalities. Somewhat remarkably, this dynasty was little involved in 
important dynastic marriages. The only exception was Duke Johan’s (later 
King Johan III) marriage to Catherine of the Jagiello dynasty in 1562. Their 
son, Sigismund Vasa, heir to the Swedish throne, was elected king ot 
Poland-Lithuania in 1587, and he was succeeded by two sons, who were 
Polish kings until 1668. However, instead of a lasting and potentially very 
powerful Swedish—Polish union, this led to Sigismund being deposed as king 
of Sweden by his uncle Duke Karl (IX), a long conflict between two branches 
of the Vasa dynasty and several Swedish—Polish wars between 1599 and 1660. 

There was little in late medieval Sweden to show that that country would 
be the base of one of Europe’s strongest states and of a Baltic empire. Sweden 
was an elective monarchy where kings were usually deposed by competitors 
and aristocrats. Central power was weak and in practice to a large extent 
exercised by a group of aristocratic families that dominated the Council ot 
the Realm (Riksrådet) and to a considerable extent also the Church. Within 
the council, the aristocrats divided most of the crown’s landed property and 
its castles in a system of grants (förläningar) between themselves. Typically, an 
aristocrat ruled over a province from a castle belonging to the crown, 
received local taxes and revenue belonging to the crown and supplied local 
society with vaguely defined military, administrative and judicial services in 
return for this income. The system cannot be described as feudal in the 
strictest sense of this word, as the right of taxation remained in the hands of 
the state, and the right to collect these taxes could be (and often was) trans- 
ferred from one aristocrat to another according to the rise and fall of their 
political fortunes. But the fact that the aristocracy controlled much of the 
state income gave them the opportunity to use it in ways that favoured their 
own interests. Frequently, it was used to assert domestic political power with 
armed force. 

From a European perspective, the Swedish aristocracy was not rich in 
private land; nor did it have much control over the peasants. The nobility as a 
whole was small, and the heavy cavalry it maintained was of limited strength. 
In the fifteenth century, the peasant communities had developed considerable 
political capacity, especially in regions with few noblemen, and these commu- 
nities could mobilise operational forces of light infantry against foreign and 
domestic enemies. The Swedish forests made peasants armed with crossbows, 
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axes, spears and other homemade weapons effective against mounted knights 
ind mercenary heavy infantry. Noblemen with military experience might be 
elected or appointed as leaders of these peasant militias but they controlled 
them only if they had a social capital of trust and loyalty among the peasants. 
Finally, the Church and its bishops (some of whom were noblemen) had the 
resource base to build castles and keep bands of armed retainers.'® 

In brief, Sweden was a fairly typical medieval society with much local 
power and no monopoly of violence controlled by the state. Coherence was 
created by family alliances between aristocrats, solidarity between peasants and 
vertical contacts between local communities and members of the elite who 
were trusted by the people and could act as leaders. The state — the Council 
of the Realm and regional and local courts, dominated by the nobility and 
the peasant elite — provided a political and judicial framework for peaceful 
solution of conflicts. If strong interest groups resisted the state, it had little 
ability to act, and violence was a frequent method of handling conflicts. 

The state was also limited in its ability to act forcefully by Sweden’s links to 
international networks that competed with the territorial state. One of these 
was the Catholic Church, which claimed the right of taxation, had its own 
laws and created an alternative framework of political and military power 
within the country. The bishops were members of the Council of the Realm, 
which had the archbishop of Uppsala as its chairman, and the church’s wide 
network of local priests could support social cohesion or raise opposition, a 
position that might give it political power. Sweden had few towns of 
economic importance, and its international trade was dominated by German 
merchants, protected by the armed force of the Hanse. Liibeck, the informal 
capital of this powerful league of cities, was Sweden’s most important trading 
partner, and the Hanse cities had extensive trade privileges granted by the 
Swedish crown. Trade controlled by foreign merchants with their own armed 
forces was in practice difficult to tax by the Swedish state, as it could not 
pretend to be much of a protection seller to the Germans. Trade could not 
serve as a basis for a viable fiscal-military state. 

Finally, there was the union with Denmark and Norway. Originally, under 
Queen Margareta (d. 1412) and King Erik, this had been an ambitious 
attempt to create a strong Nordic power. It proved to be premature as the 
ruler failed to develop an autonomous fiscal-military organisation under his 
control. A Swedish, and later also Danish, revolt from 1434 to 1439 deposed 
Erik. After that, the union was a typical medieval framework of political 
actions, often of a violent character. From 1448 to 1523, Sweden and 
Denmark were effectively ruled by the same king during only twelve years.!? 
Swedish historical tradition has often regarded the union as a Danish attempt 
to dominate Sweden, but evidence that the Danish elite had such ambitions 
(or attempted to revive the union in the sixteenth century) is slender. The 
Oldenburg counts, who were elected kings in Denmark (and nominally also 
in Sweden) from 1448 were ambitious, however, and increasingly developed a 
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relatively strong Danish state, including a navy. State-formation activites in 
Sweden were handicapped by the absence of the natural leader, a ruling king. 
In the 1510s, the rising aristocratic leader of Sweden, the young Sten Sture, 
made an attempt to create a more powerful central state, which logically 
would have been the power base of a Sture monarchy. This ended with his 
death in battle in 1520 against the invading forces of the Oldenburg king, 
Christian I. Christian and his Swedish allies gained control over the country 
and started a ruthless campaign of extermination against their rivals. For a 
brief moment, the union seemed to become a reality and a basis for an ambi- 
tious and centralising Oldenburg state.2” 

However, this moment was brief indeed. In 1521, one of Sten Stures 
young aristocratic supporters, Gustav Eriksson of the Vasa family, began to 
raise peasant communities and local elites against Christian Il. The following 
year, he bought a navy and hired soldiers from Lübeck with the promise of 
payment from future taxes and trade privileges. In 1523, Christian I was 
deposed in Denmark too and Gustav was elected Swedish king, while a junior 
branch of the Oldenburgs took over Denmark and Norway. Rapid and 
dramatic state-formation activity followed in Sweden. King Gustav | (r. 
1523-60) was not the conscious architect of everything that happened, but 
throughout his career he showed an uncommon ability to use every opportu- 
nity to increase his political, economic, administrative and military power 
base. He was also obviously deeply interested in fiscal, military and naval 
administration. The start was the navy and the mercenaries from Liibeck, 
which gave him a mobile and autonomous instrument of power and leverage 
against competitors. The power of the aristocracy was weakened temporarily 
by the fact that most of its senior members had been killed in combat, 
executed by Christian I or fled abroad. The king was himself a well- 
connected surviving member of this aristocracy, and attempts by other 
aristocrats to revolt were quickly crushed. Peasant revolts occurred, but the 
king had personal experience in controlling peasant communities. The 
Catholic Church was rapidly destroyed as a political power and, in the wake 
of the Lutheran Reformation that swept through Northern Europe, Gustav 
broke off relations with Rome. By 1527, the king controlled the Church and 
its property, a major improvement of his ability to finance armed forces 
permanently. 

From 1534 to 1536, a successful Swedish naval and military intervention 
against Liibeck, which had interfered in a Danish civil war, had an important 
role in eliminating the Hanse as a political and naval power in the Balne 
Sweden continued to trade with German cities, but on condinons deter 
mined by the Swedish state. Domestic reforms were dominated by a new. 
centrally controlled system for local administration, the transformation of the 
peasant militia into a militia army controlled by the king's officers, and the 
development of a modern gun-armed navy. Sweden had in a few decades 
become a strong territorial state with an undisputed ruler and an effective 
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monopoly of violence, and the king had established himself as the kingdom’s 
military entrepreneur by bringing old and modern components of the armed 
forces under his administrative control. This was finally manifested in 1544, 
when Gustav induced the Riksdag (parliament) to make Sweden a hereditary 
monarchy. The four-estate parliament had late medieval predecessors, but it 
was to a large extent created by the Vasa monarchy as a framework for the 
aggregation of political interest dominated by the king. 

The pattern of the hereditary Vasa monarchy was established by Gustav | 
ind changed little in its basic features for a century, The king was the hard- 
working leader of administration and the armed forces, he took personal 
decisions about military organisation, tactics and armaments, he appointed 
officers and civil servants, and he insisted on detailed knowledge about the 
sate. The Vasa rulers were well aware of the power inherent in organisation 
and administration and the difficulties of controlling entrepreneurs with no 
firm loyalty to the state. Foreign military entrepreneurs were hired to 
wpplement the national army, but they were not essential for the core 
competencies of the Swedish military forces. The traditional Swedish mili- 
try structure — the castles, the feudal cavalry and the peasant militia 
infantry - were brought under full royal control and to a large extent 
financed by taxes raised by the king’s local administration. A powerful navy 
ud a strong modern artillery force were innovations created by the king. 
Protests against taxes were answered by the king with the apparently effec- 
we argument that he used them to protect his subjects from invasion, 
blockade and the great insecurity that had dominated the decades before 
his rule. 

Gustav | waged few wars, but his three sons were all eager to use the 
wmed forces in warfare. Around 1560, the German Order, which for 
centuries had controlled the eastern Baltic, cracked under the pressure of 
Rusian invasion, Denmark, Poland—Lithuania and Sweden under its new 
king, Erik XIV (r. 1560-68) rushed in as protection sellers, and a con- 
lice developed between them. By 1563, Sweden was at war with 
Denmark-Norway, Poland—Lithuania and Lübeck. The Swedish armed forces 
were not yet ready for a successful two-front war, but it also became obvious 
tut the Vasa state had a formidable if somewhat crude military machine, 
which three neighbours could not defeat. The armed forces mobilised in the 
1560s were in proportion to the population of the same magnitude as those 
wed by Gustav II Adolf during most of his reign. However, they were partly 
Înnced by savings from Gustav I’s time, and when these were exhausted 
mund 1566, Erik faced a crisis that he was unable to resolve. He was 
‘posed by his brother, Johan III (r. 1568-92), in 1568. He sought peace 
wth his enemies, but only in order to concentrate on a new war with 
Rosia, which lasted until 1595, albeit interrupted by truces. 

Johan III is the Swedish ruler who most consciously fought for control of 
or protection selling to) the trade between Eastern and Western Europe. The 
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results were below his expectations, and the performance of his armed forces 
has usually been evaluated unfavourably. Territories around the Gulf of 
Finland were conquered in the early 1580s, but much of it was lost in the 
early 1590s, leaving the city of Narva as the only major gain. However, it was 
during his reign that Sweden became accustomed to continuous warfare and 
the army became used to fighting as an offensive expeditionary force outside 
Sweden. Less tenacious behaviour might have led to Russia, under its expan- 
sionist tsar, Ivan IV, taking over Estonia and perhaps eastern Finland. The 
Russian war was periodically fought in alliance with Poland—Lithuama, and 
this co-operation paved the way for the election of Johan's son Sigismund as 
king in that country in 1587. During Sigismund’s reign in Sweden (1592-99), 
a crisis and civil war developed because the king was usually in his other and 
larger kingdom and also because of his devout Catholicism. His uncle, Karl IX 
(r. 1599-1611), used the opportunity to usurp power. The result was a major 
Swedish—Polish war fought in Livonia, which again led to expansion of the 
Swedish armed forces but also showed their inability to win battles on foreign 
territory. Poland—Lithuania, on the other hand, was unable to invade Sweden 
or even the Swedish territories in the eastern Baltic, in spite of its vast superi- 
ority in population. 

Lack of success against Poland did not deter Karl LX from a major inter- 
vention in the Russian civil war from 1609, in which he offered protection 
from internal disorder and Polish intervention and one of his sons as tsar in 
exchange for large Russian territories. At the same time, his arrogant 
behaviour against Denmark—Norway (including territorial claims in northern 
Norway) provoked Christian IV (r. 1588-1648) to attack Sweden. This war, of 
1611-13, was a disaster for Sweden, but the Danish Council was not willing 
to continue it when the new Swedish king, Gustav II Adolf (r. 161 1-32), was 
willing to yield on the original points of conflict and pay a large ransom for 
Alvsborg (Gothenburg), taken by Denmark during the war. The war did not 
cause Sweden to recall its army from the east, where it was successful in terri- 
torial conquests from Russia. At the peace of 1617, Sweden kept Ingria 
(where present-day St Petersburg is situated) and the province of Kexholm, 
thus leaving Russia without any Baltic coast. The choice of Swedish priorities 
is interesting, as it indicates that expansion in the eastern Baltic was more 
important than a showdown with Denmark—Norway. 

Gustav Adolf’ rapid military and administrative reforms and his expanded 
army were soon to continue the expansionist drive in the east against 
Poland—Lithuania. In 1621, Riga (much larger than Stockholm in population) 
was conquered and in the following years, agriculturally rich Livonia was 
occupied. From 1626, Sweden occupied the coast of Prussia and began to 
exploit the rich trade between Poland and Western Europe by raising customs 
duties. These were until 1635 a useful part of Swedish war finance.”! 
However, the expansionist policy of the 1620s had mainly been financed by 
very large conscriptions of Swedish peasants into the army and high domestic 
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ues. Conunuing war with Poland, sull a song power, did not offer further 
possibilines for conquest. A truce was concluded in 1629, and in the 
following year, Gustav Adolf began his intervention in Germany, where the 
war between the emperor and the Catholic League and several (far from all) 
Protestant princes seemed to be at an end. The motives have been discussed 
ever since. In brief, the king’s intention of protecting the defeated German 
Protestants was no doubt genuine, although this must be interpreted as 
protection selling, which, as we have seen, was by now a traditional activity of 
the Vasas. Gustav Adolf had an immediate interest in employing and feeding 
his well-trained army and postponing the date when it must be paid off. An 
occupation of German territories paid for by resources raised locally was an 
interesting alternative. Finally, he wished to control territories and ports in 
northern Germany as a forward defence for Sweden, most immediately 
against Habsburg naval ambitions but also with a view to improving the 
strategic situation against Denmark.*? 

Gustav Il Adolfs war in Germany was unexpectedly successful and is 
usally regarded as the apogee of Swedish warfare. This is rather doubtful, 
however, After initial successes in northern Germany against large but 
cautious imperial forces, the king began to gain allies and the victory at 
Breitenfeld in September 1631 made him the dominant leader of the German 
Protestant princes. The huge forces he led in 1631-32 were partly allies and 
hastily reorganised Protestant mercenary forces, which fought as part of the 
Swedish army. Far from all of these forces were well trained and seasoned. 
After Gustav Adolf’s death at Lützen in November 1632, the chancellor, Axel 
Oxenstierna, attempted to find a lasting solution to the protection problem by 
creating an alliance in which the German Protestants would finance a 
Swedish-led army in southern Germany, while Sweden continued to occupy 
the German Baltic coast. This policy came to an end at the Battle of 
Nördlingen in 1634, when a combined Spanish—imperial army defeated the 
southern Swedish-led army. By 1635, it seemed as if the Swedish intervention 
had ended in a disaster, and most Protestant princes concluded a compromise 
peace with the emperor. This increase in Habsburg power and a potentially 
more united Germany did provoke France into action, however. France went 
to war with Spain and the emperor, and while French participation in the 
German war was limited and a mixed military success, its ability to absorb 
Spanish resources weakened the imperial war effort in Germany, which until 
then had received financial, organisational and finally even large-scale military 
help from the Spanish Habsburgs.7> 

In this situation, Sweden began what was actually a new intervention, 
which was more remarkable than that of 1630 as it also meant war against the 
major Protestant princes. Expressed in a more blunt fashion, Sweden poured 
in new domestic resources and went to war with Germany with the inten- 
tion of gaining a war indemnity and territories. The army was now 
composed predominantly of veteran regiments, and it was gradually increased 
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by successive conquests of territories that could serve as a logistic base. 
French subsidies (which have often been given a decisive role in explana- 
tions) were useful, especially in the late 1630s, when Sweden's control of 
German resources was small. However, it was limited in comparison with the 
logistic support provided by the German territories and resources (primarily 
conscripted soldiers, arms, naval support and promises of future payment) 
supplied from Sweden.*+ The army consisted of an expeditionary corps of 
the national Swedish army and a growing number of veteran German regi- 
ments, which fought as a coherent force under Swedish command and 
administration. By 1645, a succession of victories in battles, sieges and treaties 
with princes who had had enough of war had created a situation where 
Sweden, together with France, emerged victorious. Its army posed a serious 
threat of occupation against the Habsburg lands and Bavaria, the two main 
contenders on the Catholic side. In the meantime, Sweden had also attacked 
and defeated Denmark—Norway in a war (1643-45) that gave Axel 
Oxenstierna the opportunity to settle old accounts with Christian IV. In spite 
of its involvement in Germany, Sweden was a Baltic power with essenually 
Baltic ambitions.”° 

The Westphalian peace of 1648 formalised Sweden's position as a 
European great power, but the competition for supremacy in the Baltic was 
still unsettled. After the abdication of Queen Christina (r. 1632-54, regency 
government 1632—44), her cousin Karl X Gustav (r. 1654-60) wasted little 
time in restarting the war. He attacked and to a large extent occupied 
Poland—Lithuania in 1655 — where for a brief moment he won broad 
support from the nobility as a protector against Russia and Ukrainian rebels, 
but this rapid and surprising success did not last. Widespread rebellion and a 
partial recovery of the Polish forces made the creation of a firm logistic base 
for the Swedish army — the key to success in the German war — impossible. 
Russia and Austria intervened in the war against Sweden, and in 1657 
Denmark—Norway declared war. Karl X Gustav rapidly transferred his main 
army to Denmark and forced this state into a disastrous peace in 1658. Six 
months later, he attempted to conquer Denmark—Norway in its entirety, 
only to be thwarted by a rapid naval/military response by the other great 
fiscal-military power in the area, the Dutch Republic. After his death in 
1660, the great but loose anti-Swedish coalition — Poland—Lithuania, 
Denmark—Norway, Russia, Brandenburg—Prussia, Austria and the Dutch 
Republic — rapidly fell apart, and Sweden could conclude fairly satisfactory 
peace treaties. The winners in these settlements were Sweden, Brandenburg 
(which gained Prussia and recognition as an efficient military power) and the 
Dutch, who had blocked Swedish attempts to gain complete control of the 
Baltic. The losers were Denmark—Norway and Poland—Lithuania, while 
Russia gained indirectly by the weakening of the latter state. After 1660, the 
Swedish fiscal-military state entered an essentially defensive phase. Both the 
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elite groups and the kings were little interested in further expansion, and 
their neighbours rapidly learned how to resist it. 


Administrative state formation from below 


During the reign of Gustav I, the Swedish crown created a system of local 
administration that gave the state detailed knowledge of the base for taxation, 
the crowns own economic resources and peasant society’s potential for 
providing conscripted soldiers. In a systematic fashion, this fiscal-military state 
was built from below. In a country with few large cities and little trade, 
source extraction from agriculture was the major financial base for the state. 
The system was independent of local elite groups, which probably made it 
unique among early modern fiscal-military states. This network of contacts 
between state and local society might be used for both control and dialogue. 
Knowledge of local conditions and reliable quantitative information made it 
possible for the state — and only the state — to distribute the burdens of taxes 
and conscription between local communities according to a system that could 
be regarded as fair. In an international comparison, this was distinctly 
‘nodern’. Similar systems in other countries have usually been created only in 
the nineteenth century.7° 

Until the early sixteenth century, large parts of Sweden had been adminis- 
teed by members of the aristocracy as representatives of the state or by the 
Church. Gustav 1 himself had been brought up as one of these aristocrats, 
who were used to exploiting the local resources of the state, and this may 
partly explain his skill in implementing a new administrative system. He 
appointed an increasing number of local bailiffs (eventually a few hundred), 
wually ambitious men of non-noble origin. These bailiffs not only collected 
uxes. They also compiled registers of all farms in their districts and the taxes 
they should pay. These registers gave the Swedish state detailed knowledge of 
the economic resources of every part of the country, including the possibilities 
lor developing them. The bailiffs had armed men in their service not only to 
ensure that taxes were paid but also to enforce law and order. They were also 
responsible for the spreading of the king’s views of the political situation; that 
s they were part of the Vasa dynasty’s propaganda machine. As the bailiffs 
ported directly to a central administration controlled by the king and not to 
beal aristocrats, they created a direct link between royal policy and local 
ciety. Royal control of local society was also strengthened by the king's 
ppointment of his own men as local judges (hdaradshévdingar). These had 
arier been members of the elite, elected by local peasants as judges and 
pokesmen for their interests, but these prestigious offices were now reserved 
Ír men who had made a career in the king’s service.” 

The royal bailiff’ were not beyond cheating both the king and the peasants 
they had the chance, but they were also subject to various types of control 
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from both sides. They became used to negotiating with the peasants about 
how taxes should be paid, and they were empowered to offer respite or reduc- 
tion of taxes due to famine, illness, fire or other troubles that might hit the 
peasants. Bailiff’ were expected to act with judgement and be sensitive to 
local feelings and problems, but they were also expected to be firm and to 
keep an eye on trouble-makers. They were thus a very important link in a 
society where much of the extraction of resources from the agricultural sector 
on behalf of the state was based on negotiations between peasants and the 
crown. Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Swedish peasant 
society gradually adapted itself to the heavy demands of war and large perma- 
nent armed forces. The crown had no interest in ruining the peasants, who 
after all were indispensable for an ambitious state in a society where the 
economy was based on farming. The state was aware that this group must be 
given reasonable motivation to pay increased taxes. Through the bailiffs and 
the propaganda channels provided by the Church, the state could spread its 
message. 

From the 1540s, the local bailiffs became important administrators of the 
conscription of peasants into the army, and as keepers of tax records they 
remained important in this role even when the number of specialised officers 
rose. When the number of soldiers required for war increased to several thou- 
sand new recruits every year in the 1620s, a few hundred bailiffs were 
supplemented by about 2,000 local priests. They were given two important 
tasks, for which the Church’s organised network in all parts of the country 
was of great value to the state. One was to spread propaganda and state- 
controlled information about war and royal policy.? The other was to keep 
lists of the inhabitants in their parishes and the ages of the men. These lists 
were intended to provide the basis for the almost yearly conscriptions ot 
infantry soldiers. They showed how many men there were in every parish, 
and it was thus possible to transform the parliament's decisions about the 
quota of men to be conscripted on a national level (sometimes as many as one 
in every ten able-bodied men) into a fairly equal quota in every individual 
parish. 

The detailed knowledge of rural society provided by the bailiffs and the 
priests was a necessary precondition for Sweden’s seventeenth-century success 
as a fiscal-military power. The state knew how many men there were to 
conscript, it could organise regional companies and regiments according to 
the population base, and it had an established system of local representatives 
who were used to extracting resources from the peasants. A situation like that 
in Castile from the 1630s, where elite groups and the state competed with 
each other in four different systems for recruiting soldiers, was unthinkable in 
Sweden.”? Here, the written documentation about taxes and the population 
made it possible to distribute the burden of conscription in a systematic and 
non-arbitrary way. The effects of a parliamentary decision on taxes or 
conscription was predictable, and the decision would be enforced through a 
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sstem of resource extraction that by the seventeenth century had become 
firmly established and gained a degree of legitimacy. At the local level, peas- 
ants had their representatives in the committees of special commissioners, 
bailiffs, local sheriffs, officers and priests who selected the conscripts. Protests 
occurred and desertion was common, but it did not hinder the maintenance 
ofa large conscripted army. 

Cites and towns were not much developed in sixteenth-century Sweden, 
and this limited the possibility of raising taxes on trade, which was often 
important in other countries. It is doubtful whether the Swedish economy 
required large-scale urbanisation. Its most dynamic parts were mines and 
ironworks, which had little relation to genuinely urban economies. However, 
the kings were aware that the advanced European economies were urban, 
they had a traditional distrust of German mercantile interests, and they were 
keenly aware of the possibility of taxing concentrated flows of trade. 
Therefore, they did their best to encourage urbanisation in Sweden through 
tade regulations. A large number of small towns were founded, especially 
during the reign of Gustav Il Adolf. These were more successful as sources 
for royal revenue than as commercial centres, and only Stockholm developed 
into a competitive mercantile city that also provided the state with a flow of 
customs duties on international trade. During the seventeenth century, the 
state also attempted to gain firm administrative control over cities.*” 

From a European perspective, the most interesting question is how this 
system of interference by the state at the local level could be tolerated by 
the local elites. The typical European picture is that states relied on this elite 
for much of the resource extraction. The answer is that in large parts of the 
country there was no elite other than the judge, the bailiff and the vicar — 
ill more or less dependent on the king — and the richer peasants. In other 
parts, noblemen were also present, but they were often dependent on 
incomes from the state, usually as officers, and had incentives to support the 
state in its tax-raising activities. In some areas the aristocracy were major 
land-owners, but there were few large manors where aristocrats could domi- 
nate administration and jurisdiction as feudal landlords. Farms owned by the 
aristocracy were often mixed with farms owned by peasants or the crown. 
The nobility had privileges: their farms were often less burdened by 
conscription than others and were protected from some taxes. As long as 
these privileges were respected, they did not interfere with the tax adminis- 
tation of the state. From the early seventeenth century, the nobility was so 
deeply involved in the state- and empire-formation process that they were 
likely to use their local influence in the interest of the state. The city elite 
groups were weak and to a large extent dependent on privileges granted by 
the state, and they could not provide much resistance against state adminis- 
tation. This absence of strong and independent local elite groups with 
conflicting interests substantially reduced the transaction costs of the Swedish 
fiscal-military state. 
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The Riksdag and the fiscal-military state 


After the demise of the Catholic Church as an independent power structure 
in the 1520s, there were only two major interest groups in Swedish society 
that the king had to bargain with over the formation of a new state: the aris- 
PCY and the peasants. Most noblemen were rather poor, and the king was 
too influential as employer and patron to make them really independent. 
Aristocrats and provincial peasant communities were conscious of their 
power, however, and they were used to assert their interests with armed force. 
The priests of the new state-controlled Church were dependent on the king, 
but he also had good reason to listen to them as they formed a unique 
network of contacts with the population. This might be used to maintain 
cial and political stability at a low cost. Similarly, the burghers in the small 
kg had little real power, but at least they created a network of economi 
ontacts around the country, and the Vasa kings hoped to improve their pos! 
uon and make their economic activities useful for the state. These four social 
Sroups, two with real power and two with contacts and competencies useful 
a Sag the interests that the Vasa rulers attempted to integrate 

te. 
aia Py aein achievement in political interest ageregatien or 
nae Our-estate parliament (Riksdag) in which royal deman Ae 

: ipuon could be met by the nobility and representatives O 
Priests, burghers and peasants.>! The combination of these four estates Was 
not an established medieval political institution that survived the formation of 
the Swedish fiscal-military state.?? In fact, the Riksdag had a tradition dating 
back to late medieval Sweden, although it was only during the sixteenth 
century that it became a regular and potentially powerful institution and fully 
integrated into the Swedish state. It was developed and given a constitution- 
ally important position as a part of the Vasa dynasty’s ambitions to build à 
Strong state. Major decisions in that process, such as the election of Gustav 
Vasa as king (1523), the confiscation of Church property (1527), the change 
from an elective to a hereditary monarchy (1544), and taxation and conscrip- 
tion to the army and navy during wars, required the consent of broad strata of 
the people if they were to be respected and implemented efficiently. 

Most of the Vasa rulers were skilled public speakers and politicians and for 
them a parliament was useful in order to maximise the effect of such skills. 
The Riksdag was also used to legitimise the outcome of the power struggle 
between Erik XIV and his brother Duke Johan (IHI) from 1561 to 1569. In 
the 1590s, Duke Karl (IX) used it actively in the power game that ended with 
his dethronement of Sigismund. Karl IX and Gustav I Adolf also used the 
Riksdag to legitimise their offensive wars against Poland as a continuation of 
the conflict with Sigismund. The growing role of the armed forces is reflected 
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in the non-noble officers getting the right to elect their own representatives. 
However, during the seventeenth century these became in practice an 
appendage to the House of Nobles. 

In 1612, Gustav If Adolf had to promise to let the Riksdag and the aristo- 
cratic council participate in decisions about war. It was intended to restrain his 
ability to wage wars but Gustav Adolf used it as a political opportunity. The 
Riksdag was invited to share responsibility for foreign policy, and the king 
took time to explain the political situation in the Baltic area and Europe. 
Gustav II Adolf was a master in the art of persuading people to believe that 
active and offensive wars far away from their own farms and towns were the 
best way to protect Sweden. Like so much else in the Swedish state, the 
Riksdag became more formalised during his reign and through the organising 
mind of Axel Oxenstierna, partly by written documents of 1617 and 1626. It 
was in a more formal fashion separated in four estates that recorded their 
discussions and decisions in minutes. The estates also became more conscious 
of their corporate identity and power. The three non-noble estates might ally 
with each other and with the monarch to put pressure on the nobles, and 
when leadership from king and aristocracy became less dynamic the existence 
of an institutionalised parliament became very important. Already during the 
regency for Karl XI (1660-72) the sessions had become longer and were held 
ât regular intervals and the estates began to interfere in government activities. 
Inthe Age of Liberty (1719-72), the Riksdag ruled the country. 

Up to 1660, this independent power was more potential than real, as the 
Riksdag usually proved to be compliant to royal demands. It avoided procras- 
tination over votes on taxes and conscription, its sessions were short, and 
many important decisions were taken in a few weeks. The common European 
‘ype of paralysing conflicts between estates and princes, where the estates 
demanded redress of grievances before new taxes were granted, was not 
important in Sweden. However, it was important that representatives of the 
interest groups in the country had an arena where they could voice their 
opinions and the rulers could draw conclusions about prevailing political 
opinions. From a European perspective, the Riksdag is proof that a strong, 
centralised and militarised state was fully compatible with a parliament. To a 
large extent, it was created by the ruler in order to centralise resources and 
legitimise the actions of the dynasty. Of course, this would not have been 
possible unless the dynasty had had something of value to offer the noble 
cites and the representatives of the local communities that it called to the 
Riksdag. The members of this parliament must have regarded it as plausible 
that it was the ruler, his administration and his armed forces that provided 
cal and political stability and protection against foreign threats, and they 
were normally willing to pay for the contract of protection they had with the 
dynasty. The existence of a parliament also formalised political conflicts 
between various interest groups, which otherwise would have taken other 
forms, possibly violent and more difficult to control for the ruler. A legitimate 
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institution with the competence to make decisions on behalf of those it 
represented was important for reducing transaction costs in a growing fiscal- 
military state. 


The peasants and conscription 


The existence of the peasants as a fourth estate in the parliament was unusual 
in a European context, and it is especially interesting that the Swedish state 
could extract more resources from free peasants with parliamentary representa- 
tion than contemporary European states could extract from unrepresented 
and often unfree peasants. It is interesting not only that the peasants would 
give formal consent to taxation and conscription but also that these decisions 
could be made effective at the local level. There were no peasant revolts after 
the big uprisings in Småland (1542-43) and Österbotten and Savolax 
(1596-97). After this, there were only occasional tax riots and local distur- 
bances, with a low level of violence. The state never again lost control of any 
part of the country. Many peasants conscripted into the army tried to escape 
from service, but these were individual decisions that did not upset the social 
order. As a political estate and as members of local societies, the peasants gavè 
their consent to the burden of expanding and defending an empire. They 
often asked for and received modifications of royal demands, and rulers had to 
listen carefully to complaints from a group that was fundamental to their 
power. From an international perspective, the peasants were very compliant 
and loyal, however. The most telling evidence for this is that the state dared to 
g them arms and train them as soldiers in spite of their being conscripted. 
This was a policy that was far from natural in many early modern societies. 
The Swedish state expected a conscripted peasant to change his loyalty from 
the society to which he had belonged to the hierarchical state that had forced 
him to serve. This expectation was usually warranted. eon 
Why? There are several possible lines of explanation, and only a few will 
be mentioned. Peasants may have taken the king’ declarations of his foreign 
policy at their face value. In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
Swedish peasants had suffered from many years of internal wars and wars 
between Sweden and Denmark on Swedish soil. In the border areas with 
Denmark, the experience was repeated during the Nordic war (1563-70) and 
for a brief period in 1611—13. Finland had suffered similarly during the war 
with Russia in the 1570s. Sea blockades had hit Swedish foreign trade, and 
even the peasants suffered from a lack of imported salt for food preservation. 
It would be understandable if there emerged a collective memory of 
economic shortages, destruction, plunder and cruel behaviour by soldiers 
among Swedish peasants, memories that may have been kept alive with stories 
told by Swedish peasant soldiers returning from the continental wars. A polit- 
ical leader who repeatedly offered an alternative and who was fairly successful 
in demonstrating its efficiency might receive the support of peasants who 
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regarded the security of their homes and families as the highest priority. 
Similarly, the effect of the economically and socially disastrous Thirty Years 
War in Germany was that it became easy for German princes to create 
sanding armies after 1648 in order to prevent a repetition. The Swedish 
occupations of Denmark 1643—45 and 1657—60 stimulated the growth of the 
Danish-Norwegian fiscal-military state. 

This explanation is not sufficient, however, as many territories had suffered 
wars for centuries. Poland—Lithuania is an example of a large territory that 
suffered devastation without developing a fiscal-military state. It was probably 
aso important that Swedish peasants had a medieval tradition of defending 
their country and their social interests with armed force. Kings and aristocrats 
had used the armed power of the peasants in their political power struggles, 
but they could not raise the peasant through commands or an appeal to feudal 
loyalty. They had to seek their consent through good relations with influential 
peasant elites. Gustav Vasa, the last successful leader of a peasant revolt in 
Sweden, could use these traditions and his own experience of peasant senti- 
ments when he reorganised the peasant militia into a paid royal militia with 
modern arms and royal officers, who were often men of the same social origin 
that in earlier generations had led the peasants in war. This army concept was 
very different from a permanent army of foreign mercenaries, as it could 
hardly be used as an instrument of ruthless royal oppression of the population. 

Gradually, the Vasa kings made their concept of permanent armed forces 
acceptable to the peasants. From the time of Gustav I, they explained to the 
peasants that a permanent army and navy were needed to protect the country 
fom blockade and invasion. Erik XIV used the argument that if the peasants 
did not defend the country he would have to call in foreign mercenaries, well 
known for their bad behaviour. Gustav II Adolf repeatedly asked the Riksdag 
ifit was better to wait for the enemy at home or take the war to the enemy. 
The arguments of these kings did not lack logic, they were presented with 
thetorical skill, and they were given additional weight when the enemy could 
be presented as popish and continental. The willingness of Swedish peasants 
to fight in Poland and Germany against states that had never invaded Sweden 
is especially remarkable and calls for more research about the early modern 
Swedish mentality. 

However, the large conscriptions in the period of imperial expansion left a 
new collective memory, that of the many soldiers who went out and died in 
foreign countries. It created strong resentment against conscription and 
foreign adventures.2* From 1680, Karl XI could use these resentments to 
create absolutist rule (without abolishing the parliament) with the consent of 
the peasants. This consent was based on a promise not to conscript peasants as 
soldiers. Instead, the peasants undertook to recruit and pay for a strong 
permanent army of volunteers. This remained a heavy economic burden, but 
the fact that future soldiers would be volunteers was regarded as an important 
gain for peasant society. 
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The aristocracy and military-bureaucratic reforms 


While the peasants were the fourth estate in the Swedish parliament, the 
nobility was the first. Within this nobility, the leading families, the aristocracy, 
had the least use for it. They were normally represented in the Council, an 
aristocratic body that since the thirteenth century had shared the government 
of the realm with the king. The rise of the powerful and hereditary Vasa 
monarchy and its administrative apparatus curtailed the power of this Council. 
Gustav 1 allied himself with aristocrats to which he was related by family es, 
but during the fifty years after his death in 1560 relations between the king 
and the aristocracy became complicated and tense. Dramatic events, such as 
Erik XIV’ killing of members of the Sture family in 1567, Johan II's deep 
conflicts with his Council in the last years of his reign and Duke Karl's (IX) 
execution of several councillors loyal to King Sigismund created distrust, tear 
and frustration among the aristocracy. In the early seventeenth century, several 
of its members were in exile in Poland with their lawful king. 

The leading families in the Council demanded increased influence. 
Interestingly, however, they did not ask for a return to the old days with a 
weak state and a geographically decentralised fiscal-military administration 17 
their own hands. Instead, a few of them formulated a programme of aristo- 
cranc participation in a strong state where aristocrats would be given the most 
senior positions in a hierarchically organised central and regional government 
Aristocrats would serve in the high offices of state as heads of the chancellery, 
the army, the navy and the treasury, as high court judges and as provincial 
governors supervising the local administration. Noblemen would be preferred 
to non-nobles as officers and civil servants. These public officials would be 
protected from dismissal and punishment without due legal process. This 
programme was a reaction to the sixteenth-century Vasa government, M 
which the central administration was in the hands of non-noble secretaries 
entirely dependent on the king and where the king sometimes treated his 
servants in an arbitrary way.*> 

Within a few generations, the Swedish aristocracy had turned from the 
mentality of provincial magnates who preferred a state composed of social 
forces controlled by themselves to supporters of a centralised state aang 
through a complex organisation. The strong and complex state they hoped tor 
would be controlled partly by themselves. This idea was far from the madi- 
tional ideals of the aristocrats in the closest neighbours, Denmark, Poland and 
Germany. Like the peasants’ support for a strong state, the new mentality of 
the nobility contains a surprising degree of sophistication and ‘modernity 
but why did they expect the king and the other estates to accept aristocrats 
having a strong position in that state when it already existed, and it was run 
without them? 

Compared with their counterparts in most other European countries, the 
Swedish aristocracy was not rich. A state dominated by the nobility offered 
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the possibility of regular incomes and considerable special rewards for those 
who were successful. The incomes and the special rewards would enable the 
aristocrats to live and spend lavishly like continental aristocrats, something 
that in their ideology would give prestige to the country and the state. The 
ues to a glorious past as regional magnates were unusually weak in Sweden, 
and that might have made Swedish aristocrats interested in social and political 
innovations. The aristocrats in the Council seem to have realised that the 
strong Vasa state was an efficient machine for resource extraction and the best 
organisational framework for modern armed forces. But they claimed that 
they had perceived organisational weaknesses in the royal system which could 
be eliminated if they were given formal power to run the administration. 

From an organisational perspective, it is obvious that the Swedish state had 
grown into a complex organisation with a highly centralised system of control 
and command. The king and his staff of secretaries and accountants attempted 
to control hundreds of local bailiffs and an increasing number of small mili- 
ury units. The central administration was strictly functional and not 
specialised according to the different tasks of the state: local administration, 
judicial tasks, finance, foreign policy, armed forces, commercial policy, etc. 
There were few permanent offices to which the king had delegated authority, 
the right and duty to improve the efficiency of the organisation and the right 
ind duty to take initiatives without explicit permission from the king. 
Specialisation and professionalisation had not markedly increased with the 
gowth of the organisation, and there was not much of a logical career struc- 
wre that might induce servants of the state to develop such abilities and use 
them to improve and change the organisation. Normally, such centralisation 
ind discouragement of initiative at lower levels is regarded as a limit to growth 
man organisation, but the Vasa state showed the marks of an established 
fmily enterprise where the family entrepreneur tried to do everything 
himself with the help of loyal employees with few opportunities to take any 
imoanves of their own. Until his death, Karl LX ran the state as his father had 
ind as he himself for decades had administered his dukedom. 

When the sixteen-year-old Gustav Il Adolf succeeded his autocratic father 
n 1611, he was legally too young to assume the throne, and he inherited 
three wars. The aristocrats were in a position to enforce conditions on their 
«operanon with Gustav Adolf in exchange for their support for his imme- 
date assumption of rule. They were given a monopoly on the high offices of 
wae, the holders of state offices were guaranteed that they would not be 
åmsed without a formal trial, and the nobility was given increased tax 
cempoons. Furthermore, the leader of the younger aristocrats, Axel 
Oxenstierna, who formulated the conditions to the king, was appointed chan- 
llor. As such, he was expected to balance the power of the king and control 
the myal secretaries, who had been of great importance to earlier Vasa kings 
md mach resented by the aristocrats. 
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From 1611 to 1634, when a written constitution or law concerning the 
administrative structure of the state was enacted by the parliament, the 
Swedish state was radically reformed. The reforms aimed at the creation of 
permanent hierarchies where the higher levels might control, command and 
support the lower on their own authority and responsibility. Furthermore, it 
aimed at the creation of several more or less self-contained ‘divisions’ of the 
state: the higher courts, the financial administration, the army, the navy, and 
central administrations for mining, manufacturing and trade. Each division was 
governed by a board (kollegium), where the senior members were also aristo- 
cratic members of the Council and the junior members usually noblemen, 
preferably with long professional experience of administration or military 
service. Local administration was divided geographically into provinces headed 
by a governor (landshövding), always a nobleman but appointed by the state and 
normally without any personal relation to the province. The armed forces 
were commanded by a formal hierarchy of permanently employed officers in 
which the almost permanent state of war made it possible for the king to 
promote those who had shown efficiency in actual warfare. The military and 
civilian hierarchies and chains of command were kept separate to ensure that 
the central government kept full control of its territory. 

These decades also saw a dramatic increase in the power of the Swedish 
state, its ability to extract resources from society and the use of these for 
the development of Sweden as a great power. This development is usually 
explained by the political and military talents of Gustav I Adolf and the 
political and administrative ability of Axel Oxenstierna — some may add 
the economic ability of new entrepreneurs, best symbolised by the name 
Louis de Geer. They were undoubtedly the leaders of the process, but 
what were the pent-up forces they released? This question has in Swedish 
historiography been overshadowed by a debate about to what extent the 
aristocracy gained power at the expense of the monarchy. If Sweden 1s 
placed in an international perspective the answer is obvious: both gained in 
power, prestige and economic resources. The losers were the aristocrats and 
monarchs in Sweden’s neighbouring countries, and possibly also the 
Swedish peasants, who were exposed to even more intense resource extrac- 
tion for war. 

It is useful to place the answer in a transaction costs perspective in order 
to see why both resource extraction and the organisation of resources for 
war had become so much more efficient in a few decades. First, it i 
obvious that the Swedish socio-economic elite linked their interests to those 
of the central state. That had two effects. One was that the social capital, 
patronage and skills possessed by this elite was co-ordinated with the state 
and used to strengthen it. The other effect was that resistance to centralisa- 
tion from the socio-economic elite, which in several European societies in 
the period 1560-1660 created difficulties for resource extraction from local 
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societies, more or less disappeared in Sweden. The typical European socio- 
economic elite was local, suspicious (often for good reasons) of the aim of 
the central state, and reluctant to give it access to local resources without 
getting something tangible in exchange. The possibility that the Vasa 
dynasty itself might create obstacles to the central monarchy (as Johan had 
done to Erik XIV and Karl to Sigismund) disappeared with the early deaths 
of Gustav IL Adolf’s cousin and brother and the elimination of their large 
dukedoms, The combined effect was a major reduction in transaction costs 
for state formation. 

The prestige and material welfare of the aristocracy became intimately 
linked to the success of the state. If the state was successful in war and impe- 
ial expansion, it would give its aristocrats enhanced international status and 
increased economic resources. If it failed, it might lead to the end of aristo- 
catic rule. During the first half of the seventeenth century, the aristocrats 
made an extraordinary entrepreneurial effort to use the opportunity they had 
been given to prove themselves. They accepted and promoted sweeping 
forms, increased discipline, professional training, the risks of war and the 
rsks of introducing and promoting innovations. Aristocratic councillors 
persuaded peasants to pay taxes and send their sons to war, and they lent 
money to the state or took loans for the state on their own credit to pay for 
urgent expenditure. They brought their social network of contacts, political 
leverage and patronage behind the state: ambitious noblemen and commoners 
did their best to serve aristocratic patrons, whose primary interest was the 
wecess of the state. It must have created a lot of dynamic efficiency when the 
ambitions of the king, the existing social elite and the upstarts were 
harmonised for a period. For some decades, it seemed as if they were about to 
weceed in creating a strong modern state with an affluent and powerful aris- 
wocracy at its helm. 

The regency period for Queen Christina was the ultimate test of the 
wength of the new system of political interest aggregation. In 1632, Sweden 
fed a twelve-year period of royal minority, the rule of a woman and the 
nins of a war of unprecedented magnitude, which few Swedes really 
wshed co continue. In most European states of the time, it would have 
meant political disaster. Fewer problems than these caused the crisis and 
partial dissolution of the Spanish monarchy in the 1640s, the French frondes 
fom 1648 and the English Civil War. Nothing of that nature occurred in 
Sweden. Axel Oxenstierna was able to find a level of resource extraction that 
we sufficient for sustained and in the long term successful warfare in 
Germany but not heavy enough to cause political breakdown in the country. 
Behind this success, we may also discern that state formation and organisa- 
ton had begun to interact with nation building: the development of a 
polincal nation that gave social and political coherence even during the 
sence of a monarch.*° 
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Permanent armed forces 


From the earliest days of the Vasa dynasty’s rule in Sweden, the king had the 
development of permanent armed forces at the top of his agenda, This was 
neither unique nor entirely original in the early sixteenth century, but it was 
followed with unusual tenacity, and it moulded much of the dynasty’s political 
and administrative behaviour in Swedish society. The Vasas were both protec- 
uon sellers and organisation builders, and their ambition to combine these 
scarce Competencies gave much of the dynamic to Swedish state formation 
and empire building. 


Sea power through organisation 


The organisation of a navy was already a crucial part of the power base of the 
Vasa dynasty in 1522-23, when Gustav Eriksson (Vasa) bought a navy on 
credit from Lübeck to blockade Christian II's garrisons in Stockholm and 
Finland. During the first decades of his reign, the new king gave high priority 
to the construction of specialised gun-armed warships. The navy was admin- 
istered by the state, built and maintained by state-operated yards and 
commanded by men who from the 1560s began to form a permanent sea 
officer corps. Seamen were recruited by conscription in times of major wars, 
although a nucleus of volunteers was retained in service in a system that was 
increased and improved during the seventeenth century. Sweden had no polit- 
ically strong merchant communities with interests in shipping, privateering or 
armed force at sea. The seafaring community was largely local traders and 
fishermen. Hardly any other major European navy was created with such a 
limited base of private maritime interests and private maritime skills as the 
Swedish. That the navy existed at all and that it was often fairly successful was 
a result of the efficiency of the state as an organiser of scarce resources in a 
partly backward society.3” 

The Vasa kings originally created the navy as a defence against blockade 
and invasion — more in the interest of the peasants and the nobility than of 
the merchants — but they could also use it as an instrument of imperial expan- 
sion. Organised sea power gave the dynasty control of the sea lines of 
communication between Sweden and the rest of the continent, an ability to 
sell protection at sea and in ports (raising customs duties and selling licences 
to merchants), political leverage in the Baltic and the ability to project its 
power (sending and maintaining army units) across the sea. Sea power often 
gave greater operational freedom to the army, which could concentrate its 
efforts in one area while the navy protected coasts and controlled the sea lines 
of communication important for the army. The navy’s normal duties during 
the century of imperial expansion (1561—1660) were blockading enemy 
ports, transporting troops and amphibious warfare in the coastal areas of the 
Baltic Sea. Superior naval force was a necessary precondition for Sweden's 
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expansion in the Baltic, which would have been impossible if Russia, 
Poland—Lithuania or the north German powers had had effective navies. 

The difference was almost entirely the existence of a Swedish fiscal-military 
state with organisational and interest-aggregating capabilities. The north 
German cities greatly surpassed Sweden in maritime experience, but they 
were not connected to strong states. The two eastern states were vastly supe- 
tior to Sweden in resources but had few links to maritime competence, and 
the landed elite lacked interest in creating powerful navies. Denmark—Norway 
had a strong navy of its own, and its base of maritime competencies were 
larger than Sweden's, although from a European perspective both states had 
not been much developed as mercantile powers before the mid-seventeenth 
century. 

In wars with Denmark—Norway, the Swedish navy had the strategic task of 
establishing a battle fleet presence in the southern Baltic in order to keep the 
Danish fleet away from Swedish lines of communication in the Baltic. By 
presenting a threat to central Denmark, it could keep the Danish fleet and as 
much as possible of the army concentrated there. This strategy was successful 
in most Danish-Swedish wars, except those of 1611-13 and 1675-79. The 
Swedish navy was an early large-scale user of artillery, and it gained consider- 
able successes with artillery tactics against the combined fleets of 
Denmark-Norway and Lübeck in the Nordic war of 1563-70. However, the 
war with Denmark—Norway in 1611-13 showed that the navy had lost this 
advantage and that it required organisational improvements. These were 
undertaken during and after the reign of Gustav Adolf. A considerable 
number of Dutch officers were employed from the 1640s. The wars with 
Denmark—-Norway in 1643-45 and 1657—60 — the latter fought mainly 
against the experienced Dutch navy — showed that the Swedish navy, in spite 
oflimited maritime competence, was on a level of efficiency comparable with 
other Western European navies. 


From peasant militia to royal militia 


The medieval Swedish army had consisted of a not very impressive feudal 
cavalry organised by the provincial nobility and frequently efficient peasant 
infantry militias organised by local communities. The militias were raised by 
the consent of the local communities, fed and paid (if paid at all) by these 
communities, and their leaders were selected by the communities. The king 
or the Council could ask the local communities to raise these forces 
according to the national law that obliged every man to defend the country. 
In late medieval Sweden, the peasant militias also took part in internal 
conflicts, and peasants frequently acted militantly in their own interest. 

Gustav Eriksson, from 1523 King Gustav I, was the last successful leader of 
1 Swedish peasant revolt.’ Already during the revolt he had begun to create 
an army dependent on himself when he hired German mercenaries. In the 
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first two decades of his rule he continued to employ a small army of German 
and Swedish mercenaries. A peacetime army controlled by the ruler was 
something new in Sweden, and even a few thousand loyal professionals were 
useful both to control elite groups and peasants and as a mobile strike force 
during Sweden’s intervention in the Danish civil war, 1534-36. From the 
early 1540s, the king changed this policy and created a larger but less profes- 
sional army. Its size reached 15,000 to 17,000 men in the 1550s, The infantry 
was recruited through a conscription system based on the militia tradition and 
the peasants’ old legal obligation to defend the country. The king transformed 
this into a system whereby a quota of able-bodied men was selected to serve 
in times of war. It was not, as often stated in older Swedish literature, based on 
a decision in 1544 by the parliament. The legal basis was old, but the kings 
increasingly firm hold on local administration, his increased financial resources 
and the transformation of infantry warfare by firearms created new opportu- 
nities. Gustav I used them to penetrate local society in order to increase his 
power through organisational innovations. He was probably interested not 
only in creating a new army but also in gaining control of the potential for 
violent action that was inherent in the Swedish peasant communities so that it 
could never again be used against a ruling king, It was a concrete part of the 
state’s struggle for a monopoly of violence.°” 

In practice, it became a new type of army: conscripted peasants paid by the 
state and organised into infantry formations commanded by officers 
appointed by the king. Men, who originally were often selected tor only a 
short period of service, were registered by the king's bailiffs and provided with 
training, Weapons, a command structure and payment for part-time service 
They remained part of their local communities, but it was now possible for 
the king to mobilise an operational army quickly and without the consent of 
these communities. This royal militia could also be separated from the 
production cycle of agricultural society. The old peasant militiamen had otten 
returned to their farms during the periods of spring ploughing and harvest. 
while officers in the new army, at least after a time, had enough authority © 
keep the formations together, There are few signs that the new system ongi- 
nally attracted Opposition or that it was difficult to induce men to serve 
Sweden was mainly at peace until 1563, and brief periods of training or work 
for the king against payment were probably not regarded as a new burden on 
peasant communities. The cavalry was as before provided by the nobility, but 
the king increasingly also recruited his own volunteer cavalrymen. He abo 
created a modern artillery and modernised castles for gunpowder warfare 

Gustav I had trained his army in a defensive manner, which made the 
break with the militia tradition less obvious to the peasants. His peasant 
soldiers were skilled in defensive operations in forests, but they were not 
trained and armed to meet a professional army in combat in the open 
Under Erik XIV (r. 1560-68), the army was increased to a wartime strength 
of 26,000 to 28,000 men. An ambitious attempt was made to transform the 
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militia into an offensive force of heavy infantry, partly armoured and armed 
with long pikes, and trained in new formations inspired by Roman ideals. 
The quality of the infantry gradually improved, but this type of service 
became unpopular among peasant soldiers. Johan III (r. 1568-92) tried to 
increase his popularity by promising them less arduous service. The army 
was also reduced to below 20,000 men, including an increased number of 
foreign mercenaries for war in the east. Mentally, the army remained a 
militia despite being used for offensive warfare against Russia and Poland. As 
lite as the 1610s, soldiers might strike or desert when deployed outside 
Swedish territory. Foreign mercenaries were therefore important for offen- 
sve warfare, but they were too expensive to be used in large numbers. It 
abo appears to have been difficult to recruit high-quality foreign military 
entrepreneurs and soldiers for warfare in Eastern Europe, areas where condi- 
tions were harsh compared with Western Europe. Perhaps these conditions 
were also such that military and logistical skills developed in Western and 
Central Europe were of less value, while Swedish and Finnish peasant 
soldiers found it easier to adapt to the conditions. From a state-formation 
perspective, one of the important long-term consequences of the almost 
continuous wars was the development of a large permanent officer corps 
composed of native noblemen, commoners and immigrants. These men 
gamed a vested interest in warfare as it opened a career opportunity with 
wbstantial possibilities for social rise and land grants as rewards. The political 
and social problems around the land grants to officers and aristocrats who 
served the Vasa state during its expansionist phase are one of the classic 
questions of early modern Swedish historiography. In this chapter, it must 
ufice to say that the state in the end proved strong enough to retain 
control of these land grants and use them as an instrument for the creation 
of a fiscal-military state. 

The Livonian war against Poland of 1600-08 and the Danish war of 
1611-13 showed that the militia type of infantry with musketeers and only a 
few pikemen was inadequate, but the use of foreign mercenaries was hardly a 
wecess either. The cavalry was inadequately trained and had horses that were 
too small and too slow compared with the excellent Polish cavalry. The army 
licked much of the command and control structure of a complex organisa- 
ton. It was composed of a large number of units of a few hundred men 
cilled finika in the infantry and fana in the cavalry), each under its own 
captain, who reported to the king’s central administration. Above these basic 
waits, there were no operational units trained as coherent teams and no 
permanent hierarchy of senior officers used to command large operational 
formations on the battlefield. Although some Swedish officers showed the 
ibility to lead armies even before the age of Gustav II Adolf, the capacity of 
the Swedish army to operate offensively in large units was limited. Success in 
offensive wars against the even more backward Russians was possible, but 
even that was difficult to achieve. 
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The conscripted professionals 


The Vasa dynasty had two military ‘contracts’ with Swedish society. As kings 
they were obliged to protect it, and as the administrative head of state they 
chose to take personal responsibility for the recruitment and training of 
soldiers, officer appointments, tactics and military organisation, This made 
them military entrepreneurs, in several respects comparable with men who in 
this age handled similar matters on contract to other European states. 
Denmark had no peacetime army but relied on German entrepreneurs, 
including hired commanders-in-chief. Gustav 11 Adolf, who became king 1n 
161 1, was determined to live up to the family tradition of royal army admin- 
istration, He initiated extensive reforms of his army, but he could build on a 
long tradition of royal administration of military organisation and conscrip- 
ton to the infantry. Outside the army organisation, there were few vested 
interests in the structure of the Swedish armed forces. The very lac k of 
successful traditions and established higher structures, such as a strong teudal 
tradition or officer positions owned by the holders, may have made it easier 
for the young king to introduce sweeping reforms. *” 

To Gustav Adolf, the aim of the reforms was an army able to undertake 
offensive operations in order to conquer territory.*! Consequently, it must be 
able to win battles on enemy territory, and it must be able to undertake siege 
warfare against modern fortifications. As it would operate in hostile environ- 
ments, it must be reliable and coherent in adverse conditions and during long 
marches. Once an initial offensive had succeeded, conquered territory could 
feed a larger army, thus providing for increased forces for further offensives. To 
achieve this ambitious goal, tactics must be improved, training must be inten- 
sified, officers and soldiers must be merged into coherent units, and the army 
must be used to rapid battlefield manoeuvres in articulated formations. New 
ideas about infantry tactics came from the Dutch army, but they were 
to an army where cavalry, partly inspired by Polish shock tactics, and mobile 
artillery of Swedish origin were more important than in the Netherlands. A 
less glamorous but important aspect of the reforms was an efficient system of 
logistics for long-distance operations. To ‘live off the country’ was not 3 
simple process of plunder, as that would have destroyed the coherence and 
discipline of the army units and rapidly made the occupied territory useless a 
a base area, 

One cornerstone of the reforms was the creation of a permanent and frm 
organisation of national regiments, each divided into eight companies. In this 
system, infantry regiments had an established strength of 1,200 men, while 
cavalry regiments had 1,000 men. The army had earlier not had a regimental 
system or an established strength, but now a normative quantitative tanget was 
formulated and the level of conscription needed to fill the ranks of the estab 
lished structure was decided almost yearly by the parliament. Each province m 
Sweden and Finland got its own infantry regiment, and men from the ame 
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district usually fought together in the same company. Each regiment had a 
colonel, a lieutenant-colonel and a major and a staff of clerks, provosts and, 
not the least important for morale and cohesion, priests. 

Not only was the new army intended to become the equal of professional 
mercenaries. It was also larger than it had been earlier. From 1623, the king 
aimed at and was largely able to achieve a permanent Swedish—Finnish army 
of pwenty-seven infantry regiments, eight cavalry regiments and one artillery 
regiment, a total of around 40,000 ‘national’ soldiers. This was based on a 
population of about 1.25 million and together with a permanent force of a 
few thousand seamen it meant that about 3.5 per cent of the population 
sred in the armed forces. This numerical strength of the national army 
cunged little for centuries, and the provincial structure of regiments created 
by Gustav Adolf lasted into the twentieth century. From the detailed knowl- 
edge of the tax base of Swedish society, the royal administration could 
sümate the approximate recruiting base of each district. The regiments 
received permanent regions for conscription to the infantry and volunteer 
cruitment for the cavalry. As far as possible, the borderline between the regi- 
mental and company recruiting areas were the same as in the civilian 
administration, thus facilitating co-operation between local bailiffs and the 
umy administration. *? 

Every infantry regiment had the same composition of pikemen and 
musketeers, and the same standard organisation plan was established for regi- 
mens and companies of foreign mercenaries recruited to the Swedish army. 
Every company (of 126 common soldiers in the infantry) had three officers 
kapnin, lieutenant and ensign), five non-commissioned officers, six corporals, 
à piper, two drummers and a clerk. This was a higher ratio of officers to 
woldiers than earlier and allowed increased discipline as well as more flexible 
pecformance on the battlefield. It also meant increased opportunities for 
aer and social climbing through military service. From this emerged an 
xmy where the basic infantry combat unit was the squadron (later called 
tution) composed of musketeers and pikemen. The squadron had a 
tomina) strength of 564 officers and men, although 104 of these were 
wended for detached service as musketeers (with the cavalry, as camp guards 
è in small groups serving as outposts or on reconnaissance duties) during 
taules. Each squadron was composed of four companies (a half regiment), and 
ûre or four squadrons formed a brigade. The administrative units — the regi- 
went and the company — were thus easily transformed into operational 
formations. The attachment of musketeers to the cavalry during major 
combat was part of a reorganisation in which the cavalry was trained to attack 
pomarily with swords rather than pistols and rely on the musketeers for 
farm support. To increase the firepower of the infantry units, very light 
upper guns (the famous leather guns were only a brief experiment) were 
tewloped. They could be moved by a few men and follow the infantry 
tnng battle 
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Many of the ideas for this new army had been developed by 1620 and 
gradually implemented during the war with Poland to 1629. After that date, 
there were few changes in the basic structure of the army up to 1660. Once 
the permanent organisation into regiments and companies had been estab- 
lished, efforts were concentrated on training and the creation of cohesion 
within and between the regiments. The effects were lasting: the national army 
retained a high degree of efficiency and readiness to fight even after decades 
of peace. It was still of high quality in the Great Northern War of 1700-21. 
The psychological aspects of this form of organisation, based on local and 
provincial cohesion within companies and regiments and long-term service in 
one unit, have been little studied, but they probably provide much of the 
explanation of why the army developed into an efficient fighting machine. 

The national army provided the bulk of the fighting force during Sweden's 
war with Poland from 1621 to 1629, This proved to be a demographic 
disaster, as disease mortality was very high, and 80,000 men were conscripted 
from 1621 to 1630, a level that was impossible to maintain in the long run. 
From 1631 to 1660, conscription was around 30,000 to 45,000 per decade, 
ion high but sustainable for peasant society. Throughout the Swedish inter- 
vention in Germany (1630-50), large parts of the national army stayed at 
home and in the Baltic provinces. It acted as a guard against 
Denmark—Norway, Poland and Russia, the three ‘normal’ enemies, as 4 
Strategic reserve and training camp for the German war and as an insurance 
against domestic unrest. Swedish wars on the continent had become a large- 
scale business, far above what the national army of around 40,000 men could 
supply manpower for. Its character as a conscripted army for national defence 
also made it politically necessary to use it cautiously, and with one eye on 
peasant opinion, in offensive warfare. The national army was also never hired 
to other states, as German princes and Denmark were to do with their 
standing armies in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 


Establishing a fiscal-military state in Germany 


Why did Sweden play an important part in the Thirty Years War, and why, in 
the later stages of the war, was the Swedish army the largest in Germany, 
spread out in garrisons over large parts of the German Empire?** There was 
no lack of potential candidates for the leading role in an anti-Habsburg or 
Protestant alliance. England, Denmark and the Dutch Republic were the 
Protestant powers that looked most likely to intervene, and Denmark (whose 
king was also a German prince as Duke of Holstein) made a serious attempt 
between 1625 and 1629 with financial help from the other two. If successful, 
Denmark might have been the Nordic great power. France was potentially 
Europe’s most powerful state, but in these years this monarchy had more than 
enough to do with the organisation of a new army to fight Spain. Within 
Germany, the great turmoil might have given German principalities the 
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opportunity to rise to leading positions, just as Prussia did a century later. 
Elector Frederick of Pfalz (the Winter King of Bohemia) might have created a 
major power if he had been a successful political and military leader. Protestant 
Saxony had both the resources and the ambition to assume a leading role, but 
political and military limitations made this German principality just another 
victim of the Swedish army. The same fate struck Brandenburg—Prussia, a 
future great power, but before 1648 unambitious and unmilitary. 

The problem of leadership was not primarily access to foreign resources 
but the ability to organise available German and foreign resources efficiently. 
On the imperial side, the meteoric rise of Wallenstein as military 
entrepreneur, commander-in-chief and territorial prince showed the enor- 
mous opportunities offered by the war to anyone who had the apparently 
very scarce combination of organisational and military talents. Bavaria 
asumed a leading role in the Catholic League, mainly because of its fairly 
good army administration.4> Poland—Lithuania, with around ten million 
inhabitants under the militarily talented Wladyslaw IV (Vasa), might have 
mobilised enormous resources on the Catholic and anti-Swedish side if it had 
had anything like a modern fiscal-military state. The brief but successful 
appearance of a large Spanish army in Germany in 1634 also indicates that 
the competencies developed by fiscal-military states might be decisive in a 
war. There was obviously a genuine and even acute lack of the competencies 
that were required to finance, organise and command large armies in Europe. 
The traditional forms — entrepreneurial contracts, local militia and feudal 
levies, which dominated in large parts of Europe, especially Germany in 1618, 
had become bottlenecks in large-scale modern warfare, in which discipline, 
taining and cohesion in permanent military units were decisive on the battle- 
field and administrative skills were required to provide large armies with food, 
payment and housing. 

Sweden’s entry into the war and its major role in it until 1648 can from 
our perspective be explained as the result of long experience in military 
organisation and the maturing Swedish fiscal-military state. This created a 
marked advantage as it reduced transaction costs in warfare and gave Sweden 
i cutting edge on the battlefield. This advantage was at its peak from 1630 to 
1660, when Sweden dramatically rearranged the political map of Northern 
Europe and also gained allies who were willing to pay contributions or subsi- 
dies, or subordinate their armed forces to the Swedish crown. However, 
Swedish experience had been gained predominantly in the administration of a 
national, conscripted army, and from an organisational perspective it is inter- 
sting that this experience could be transferred to and developed with foreign 
mercenaries in an environment where Sweden had never before waged wars 
ind initially lacked an established network of formal and informal contacts. 
The most interesting problem is how Sweden could have regained a financial 
base in Germany after the loss of most of its allies in 1634—35. Studies of war 
finance have concentrated on the early 1630s, while the later period of the 
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war, when a Swedish system of contributions — in fact a temporary fiscal- 
military state — developed in considerable parts of Germany, has attracted little 
interest, especially if compared with what has been written about the diplo- 
matic efforts to end the war.*° 

Sweden was not a very experienced partner for military entrepreneurs. 
Before the 1620s, only limited and frequently unsuccessful mercenary units 
had been hired by Sweden. More mercenaries were hired during the Polish 
war of the 1620s, and when Sweden entered the German war in 1630, 30,000 
mercenaries were in service. Once established on the German market for 
military entrepreneurs, the mercenary forces under Swedish command 
increased dramatically, reaching a peak of around 100,000 in 1632. During 
1634-35, these forces were much reduced, but they expanded again during 
the 1640s and reached a peak of around 45,000 men in 1648. The total size of 
the Swedish army (national regiments and mercenaries) in that year was about 
90,000 men, 70,000 of whom served in Germany. The reduction in total 
strength compared with the early 1630s is deceptive, as a higher proportion of 
the army of the 1640s was cavalry, considerably more expensive than infantry. 
During the war period of 1655-60, mercenaries again brought up the total 
strength of the Swedish forces to between 55,000 and 70,000 men. That army 
was organised by Karl X Gustav, who as Swedish commander-in-chief in 
Germany from 1648 to 1650 had gained insights into military administration 
and the merits of various military entrepreneurs. *7 

Were tactical innovations decisive for this transformation, as argued in 
Michael Roberts’ ‘Military Revolution’ explanation? This seems doubtful. 
From 1618 to 1630, German Protestant princes and military entrepreneurs 
and also Denmark had fought a series of battles using the new Dutch tactics 
introduced by the Orange—Nassau family in the 1590s. They had usually lost 
against the Catholic and imperial forces, which employed some form of the 
older Spanish tactics. From this it appears that the secret with the Dutch 
system was not special tactics but the fact that the Dutch army was well paid, 
disciplined and kept in continuous service and regular training, characteristics 
that were notoriously absent in many of the hastily assembled Protestant 
armies. Many of the princes, military entrepreneurs, officers and soldiers who 
had fought under the Protestant colours in the 1620s continued to fight as 
part of the Swedish army, but with greater success. The Swedish tactical 
system, with its stronger emphasis on cavalry and artillery, had important 
innovations compared with the Dutch, but regarded merely as a way to arm 
and deploy soldiers it could rapidly be copied by enemies and allies. However, 
what it required to be effective was permanent army organisation, training, 
discipline, good logistics and efficient administration by officers with a real 
devotion to the job. How was that achieved when the Swedish army 
expanded far beyond the framework established by the national Swedish and 
Finnish regiments and some veteran mercenary regiments of Scots and 
Germans who had fought against Poland? 
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The task of organising and financing a German army was enormous. 
Almost 500 German regiments were employed by Sweden, someumes as 
many as a hundred at the same time.** Only a few observations on how it was 
possible to make the system work can be made. First, it is obvious that the 
German regiments in Swedish service were fighting for economic rewards, 
which were usually in arrears. Military entrepreneurs expected large-scale 
rwards through plunder, a share of confiscated enemy property and various 
postwar compensations. The soldiers wanted at least their back pay. At least 
fom 1634/35, the Swedish state was fighting for very much the same reason: 
‘atisfaction’ in money and land for war expenses. This created a basis of 
common interest that made the nucleus of the Swedish-German army survive 
even the difficult years after 1634 and the crisis of 1641, when only a few 
German princes supported Sweden and when Sweden was unable to pay 
regularly. The Swedish state provided the German entrepreneurs with a legal 
framework in which they would fight for their interests on the battlefield, and 
it gave them the incentive that loyalty and good conduct in combat was the 
best way to get the desired rewards. 

Second, it seems that the early successes of the Swedish army in 1631-32 
made it attractive as an employer for highly skilled entrepreneurs and officers 
of German origin, even former imperial officers. The Swedish army 
command was responsive to the demands and interests of this elite and 
atempted to keep them in Swedish service even when reverses on the battle- 
field made it necessary to reduce the army in 1634-35. Several of them were 
rewarded with Swedish nobility and permanent employment by the Swedish 
state, With a nucleus of sufficiently loyal and highly skilled German military 
entrepreneurs it was possible to enforce the high degree of discipline, training 
and coherence that enabled the Swedish army to undertake unusually rapid 
marches without disintegrating and fighting successful battles against enemies 
who were often numerically superior and who were fighting on their own 
territory. For the common soldier, it might be rewarding to join an elite 
formation despite the more arduous service. Food, plunder and better winter 
quarters were easier to get if you joined a successful army organisation, and 
that made it possible for commanders with good reputations to recruit good 
and loyal soldiers. 

Third, and probably very important, the Swedish state could draw on its 
long experience of army administration. The fact that the Vasa kings had been 
‘amy entrepreneurs’ for a long time mattered. By 1630, this experience had 
matured into a large national army with an unusually modern organisation 
and with tactics and weaponry tried in long wars in Eastern Europe. There 
were several officers who after experience as regimental commanders could 
tke command as generals in a large army. The accumulated experience of 
organising logistics in foreign territory was extensive within the Swedish 
administration. Foreign entrepreneurs were widely used to organise regi- 
ments, but the high command, tactical and technical know-how and much of 
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the logistical infrastructure and weapons production were controlled by the 
Swedish state. In this respect, Sweden had an advantage over the German 
princes, Denmark, the German emperor and France, who all had to start more 
or less from scratch when they needed to organise large armies for the 
German War. In early seventeenth-century Europe, only Spain and the Dutch 
Republic had permanent army structures comparable with that of Sweden, 
and none of them had comparable experience of running an army on enemy 
territory. When they stayed out of the German war largely in order to fight 
each other, the third mature fiscal-military state in Europe could act with 
great effect in spite of being based on very limited domestic resources. It was 
the organisational experience that mattered.*” 


Conclusion and epilogue 


The cumulative effect of the sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century forma- 


ton of a strong state organisation was that Sweden had an advantage over 
most other countries in: 


resource mobilisation: taxes and conscripted men were raised efficiently by 
experienced administrators: 

political interest aggregation: the burden on the people was legitimised by 
decisions in a parliament where those who had to carry the burden were 
represented; 

EY. units with long-term coherence: this made them suitable for advanced 
training and foreign deployment in offensive warfare; 

professional and bureaucratic skills: connected with tax collecting, military 
recruitment and provisioning, and military leadership accumulated in 
organisational structures closely supervised by the king; 

officers and civilian bureaucrats loyal to the state: career opportunities and 
options for social rise (nobility) were tied to good performance in the 
ruler’s service; and 

an aristocratic elite that identified its interests with those of the state: this elite 
was willing to use its influence at local and central levels in the interests 
of the state if they were given part of the power and patronage vested in 
central administration and high military command. 


With these advantages in organisation and aggregating socio-political interest, 
Sweden for a time proved able to use its meagre resources efficiently in war 
efforts. It may be argued that Sweden's general backwardness and lack of a 
highly developed feudal structure made it easier for the monarchy to create 
new organisational structures optimised for early modern warfare based on 
infantry, artillery, modern cavalry and specialised warships. The navy could 
not be created by hiring merchantmen from Swedish maritime interest 
groups, as these did not exist. The kings had to build specialised warships, 
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which proved to be an advantage. The operational units of the national army 
were created and trained as a permanent state organisation supported by taxes. 
It was not created with local elites or financial and military entrepreneurs as 
intermediaries; nor was its organisational structure connected to a socio- 
economic power structure independent of the state. With the accumulated 
experience of administering a large army of its own, the Swedish state proved 
able to enter the international market for military entrepreneurs as a large- 
scale organiser of an efficient army largely composed of foreigners. 

Like most success stories, Swedish state formation and empire building left 
alegacy of problems and contradictions. One problem was that it was difficult 
for a society and a state accustomed to war to adapt itself to peace. The peace 
period 1648-55 and the peace after 1660 saw increased economic problems 
for the state and more articulated conflicts between social groups and the 
parliamentary estates. The three non-noble estates had grievances against the 
nobility, and within the nobility there were tensions between the often 
recently ennobled majority of noblemen, who lived on their salaries as offi- 
cers or civil servants, and the aristocrats, who dominated the Council and the 
top level of the administration. There was an increasing opinion that the aris- 
locratic group in the early part of the seventeenth century had appropriated a 
part of both the power of the state and the economic benefits of power that 
were out of proportion to the service they might render the state and society 
in the latter half of the century. The distribution of power and property to the 
aristocrats had possibly been a necessary step in the state-formation process. 
lt brought the traditional aristocratic landed elite with their social networks, 
their authority and their political leverage into the core of the fiscal-military 
sate in order to make it work efficiently in a transitional period. But the mid- 
seventeenth-century Swedish state was increasingly run by career bureaucrats 
and officers, who saw the aristocracy less as patrons than as an established and 
conspicuously rich interest group blocking the way to the centre of power. It 
abo appropriated so much of the state’s economic resources that the bulk of 
the state’s servants had difficulties in receiving their salaries regularly. Swedish 
politics after 1660 became a power struggle between the aristocrats, the non- 
noble estates and the bureaucrats in which Karl XI ultimately settled the 
conflict in favour of himself and the latter two groups in 1680.5° 

In the Baltic, the long-term legacy of Swedish state formation was not a 
Swedish empire. That existed only in a transitional phase of the history of 
this region. But the creation of a strong and well-organised Swedish state has 
left its mark on the area. More than any other part of Europe, this region has 
been dominated by unusually strong states since the seventeenth century. 
Denmark-Norway had to reorganise its state structure in order to survive 
the Swedish threat to its independence. Brandenburg—Prussia, the future 
German great power, started its reorganisation into a strong and centralised 
fiscal-military state as an imitation of the Swedish—Dutch model and as a 
response to the Swedish presence in northern Germany, which blocked 
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Hohenzollern aspirations of territorial expansion. Russia had its own and 
rather un-European way to a strong state, but its conversion into an at least 
superficially Western state was the result of Peter I's long fight against Sweden 
for Baltic supremacy in the early eighteenth century. Again, Swedish forms of 
organisation were imitated.>! Unlike Sweden, however, these three states 
developed into absolutist states without any estates or constitutional mecha- 
nisms for political interest aggregation. What the four states had in common 
was unusually large armed forces in proportion to their populations and 
economic resources. 

The development of strong and highly militarised states in the Baltic 
sheet roe or ee century was a very radical a sa sar 
military petites had A E T T ener of 
markets — the role Ppa strongly connected to trade and pe peri 
territorial states i, S ee S aa vege sce pees OS rces of 
the territorial societi ceca limited in Hey AESA on ii a ; he 

í es. The Scandinavian and Polish—Lithuanian kings, © 

Gerian princes and the Baltic-German Order that controlled Estoma, 
Livonia, Courland and Prussia had had limited possibilities to mobilise the 
resources of their territories. The development of the Swedish fiscal- 
military state changed this situation radically. The power of the trading 
cites evaporated, and territorial rulers had either to imitate Sweden Of, 
like the Baltic nobility and cities, the north German cities and finally even 
Poland—Lithuania, accept protection from the strong states. From a European 
perspective, the Baltic area has remained a region of strong states controlling 
large parts of the resources of their societies. However, the systems for political 
interest aggregation behind these states have been widely different. Strong 
organisational structures may be compatible with highly authoritarian, consti- 
tutional and in the end also democratic political systems. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The fiscal-military state and the 
transformation of Europe 
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and interact with their environment have not taken part in the debate about 
the early modern state and the transformation of warfare. Old ideas about 
‘absolutist’ states dominated by ‘bureaucrats’ are still common in historical 
explanations, although increasingly in an inverted explanation: the central 
bureaucrats have been found to be less powerful than was earlier believed, and 
consequently the early modern state cannot have been as strong as it used to 
be in older explanations. 

This study is based on the idea that the development of permanent mili- 
tary Organisations controlled by states was a crucial part in both the military 
transformation process and the process of political transformation. The two 
phenomena are very likely to be interconnected if they took place in the 
same country at the same time, and as both states and armed forces became 
complex organisations, they ought to be studied using concepts from organi- 
sational theories. Complex organisations are the result of attempts tO uae 
scarce resources in a rational way. They divide labour, reduce transacuion 
costs, process large volumes of information, develop monitoring systems and 
act as social power containers of advanced competencies that would other- 
wise not exist. The study has emphasised that economic theory, primarily 
about Protection as a commodity (protection selling), transaction costs and 
innovative entrepreneurship (actors achieving new combinations in society) 
are necessary if the transformation of Europe is to be explained. Economic 
theories may thus provide many of the missing links between military and 
political changes. 

The military and political changes were both based on innovations about 
how resources were to be used, and in economic terms the resources used in 
both processes were largely the same. The resources were raised and used for 
protection and violence control, and the efficiency with which they were 
extracted and converted into military organisation can be analysed using 
transaction cost theory. The fiscal state was intertwined with the military state 
in the sense that most early modern European states raised taxes primarily to 
pay for warfare and military organisations. States with large military organisa- 
tions are therefore conveniently called fiscal-military states, and this term has 
been a central concept in this study. The European fiscal-military states were 
composed of fiscal systems that extracted and centralised resources from 
society, normally taxes on land and trade, and a social framework of 
‘containers’ for advanced forms of warfare: permanent formations of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery and permanent navies with specialised warships that 
made full use of the potential of coherent military formations and advanced 
technology. The military organisation had a system of command and control 
that reached from the centre through a hierarchy to small units, which made 
it possible for the state to exercise power over large territories and the sea. 
This was a central part of a new order in European society where the states 
exercised an increasingly effective monopoly of violence. 

Fiscal-military states was a major innovation in European history with far- 
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reaching consequences. Resources organised by such states were used more 
efficiently in armed conflicts than earlier forms of warfare. The Ottoman 
Empire (left out of this study) and the Spanish monarchy, two of several 
contenders for power in the Mediterranean, divided it into two large empires 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, to a considerable extent with recently 
created permanent armed forces. The Dutch Republic and Sweden, two states 
with moderately sized populations, are even more obvious cases. They both 
became European great powers in the early seventeenth century, when they 
made full and early use of the fiscal-military concept. Wars were not decided 
by the existence of resources but by how these resources were organised. As 
the three European states in which the transformation first took place were 
widely different in economic, social and political structures, the explanation 
for their military successes is most likely to be the one thing they had in 
common: permanent armed forces supported by a fiscal state. 

The emphasis on innovative behaviour in politics and military administra- 
tion and on protection as a commodity has made it natural to focus the study 
on events, ambitions, attitudes and other preconditions for the aggregation of 
political interest. That process has been found to be of crucial importance for 
the development of the fiscal-military states. Historians must liberate them- 
selves from the constraints that the traditional and powerful model of a central 
bureaucracy as being decisive for an efficient state have placed on many expla- 
nations of the early modern state. Central bureaucrats were not decisive; nor is 
their absence a sign of a ‘weak’ state. Really strong fiscal-military states were 
based on successful integration of interests between rulers and various interest 
groups in society, an integration that made that society willing — or less reluc- 
tant = to pay for centralised and permanent armed forces. Elite participation 
in central state activities significantly reduced transaction costs in resource 
extraction and organisation building. 

In this process, it was of crucial importance that elite socio-economic 
groups could participate in the administration of resource extraction and the 
amed forces. This removed them from their traditional position as locally 
powerful obstacles to centralisation of resources. Instead, their prestige, 
patronage and political power were co-ordinated with the interests of the 
fscal-military states. The Spanish monarchy had less capacity to form alliances 
with the elites of its territories than the two smaller states we have studied. 
However, during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the Spanish 
monarchy showed good ability to create alliances with several elites in various 
parts of Europe: the nobility, the Church, mercantile groups. This ability gave 
them a chance to centralise and integrate resources from several countries, 
which for a long time made the Spanish monarchy a semi-hegemonic power 
in Western Europe. 

For military and naval history, the main result of this study is that warfare 
changed not only because tactics and technology changed but also because 
the state changed and provided new frameworks (social power containers) of 
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time, but the organisational structure ~ regiments, the navy, the officer corps, 
the procurement of weapons — was firmly controlled by the state, whose 
administration was run by the ruling bourgeois elite. Sweden was an early 
example of the possibility of efficient organisation of meagre resources based 
on the state's ability to penetrate local society, However, this state also experi- 
mented with market solutions to administrative problems, and it developed 4 
viable private sector for weapon procurement. The Swedish military state also 
learned how to control and administer a large foreign army of mercenaries in 
Germany. Spain is a unique case, in which the organisational structure of the 
state was increasingly contracted out to private entrepreneurs in order to gain 
credits and access to local resources. From a role as a sixteenth-century 
pioneer in complex military organisation, increasing difficulties in extracung 
resources from society for war caused a de-articulation of the Spanish state as 
an organisation. The long-term effect was negative and an important part of 
the explanation of Spain's decline as a great power. 

The aim of this study is not to show that wars were important in early 
modern European history. That is already well known. The pervasive and 
usually destructive influence of wars on society are underlined in most expla- 
nations and general accounts of early modern European history. However, it 
has been common to regard warfare in this period as especially severe and a 
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omcume Europe-wide, wan run by centralised states. Rather, cus study ss an 
aemp to show that states m the penod found new and more efficent solu- 
tom to old problems of protection and violence conwol The crisis in 
Europe, especially in the period 1560 w 1660, which has offen been seen as 
amed by economic factors, the resistance of an old feudal order to new 
«onom acuvities and boundless warfare, i um this book also (not exclusively 
~ the older interpretations may all be valid) seen as a crisis in European state 
formanon. 

it was a crisis with a positive end, however. The fiscal-military state devel- 
oped into a general model for European states and, as a consequence, gave 
these states the practical capability to enforce a monopoly of violence. This 
new type of state was less of a burden on European society than older forms 
of warfare and political interest aggregation without organisations to enforce 
decisions and central control. It could even be argued that this state was 
productive, not a burden, as it produced security and protection, which 
reduced risks connected with investments in agriculture, trade and manufac- 
turing, This reduction of risk and insecurity, and the fact that a European (and 
increasingly global) network of economic exchange with low transaction 
costs could be created under the protection of the fiscal-military states, stimu- 
led economic growth. The fiscal-military states were one precondition for 
the great transformation connected with sustained economic growth, indus- 
trialisation, urbanisation and modern forms of social and political 
relationships. In fact, it is difficult to imagine that the complex and vulnerable 
societies that were the results of these processes could have been achieved if 
the European states had not gained new and more efficient ways to control 
violence than those that were available in medieval Europe. 
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